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DEDICATION. 


TO  DOCTOR  FREDERICK  QUIN.  M.D. 


I DEDICATE,  my  dear  Quin,  this  work  to  you — one  of  the 
most  intimate  friends  of  that  gifted  Lady  who  is  the  subject 
of  it,  and  whose  entire  confidence  was  possessed  by  you. 
I inscribe  it  to  you  in  remembrance  of  old  and  happy 
days,  of  kind  friends,  and  of  many  intimate  acquaint- 
ances of  our  early  days  in  Italy — of  people  we  have  met 
in  joyous  scenes  and  memorable  places ; some  highly  gifted, 
subsequently  greatly  distinguished,  most  of  whom  have 
passed  away  since  you  and  I first  became  acquainted  with 
the  late  Countess  of  Blessington,  in  Naples,  upwards  of 
thirty  years  ago. 

Perhaps  these  pages  may  recall  passages  in  our  young 
days,  which,  in  the  turmoil  of  the  cares  and  struggles  of  ad- 
vanced years,  it  may  be  a sort  of  recreation  to  our  wearied 
minds  and  jaded  energies,  to  have  presented  to  us  again  in  a 
life-like  form. 
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DEDICATION. 


In  treading  on  this  old  Italian  ground  once- more,  and  that 
portion  of  it  especially  best  known  to  us — a fragment  of  some 
bright  star  dropt  from  heaven : — 

“ That  like  a precious  gem — Parthenope 
Smiles  as  of  yore — the  syren  of  the  sea 

we  may  have  many  graves  to  pass,  and  memories,  not 
only  of  dear  friends, " but  of  early  hopes,  to  make  us 
thoughtful. 

But  I trust  we  shall  have  also  some  pleasing  recollections 
renewed  by  these  Memoirs,  and  our  old  feelings  of  affectionate 
regard  revived  by  them. 


I am,  my  dear  Quin, 


Loxdon,  Not.  1,  1854. 


Faithfully  yours, 

R.  R.  Madden. 


* The  Heliotrope,  or  the  Pilgrim  in  Italy,  a Poem,  by  Dr.  W.  Beattie. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  task  of  Biography  is  not  comprised  only  in  an  attempt 
to  make  a word — picture,  and  likeness  of  a person  that  can  be 
identified  by  its  resemblance  to  the  original ; to  narrate  a 
series  of  striking  passages  in  the  life  of  an  individual,  whose 
career  it  is  intended  to  illustrate  ; to  record  dates  of  remark- 
able events,  and  particulars  of  important  occurrences ; to  give 
a faithful  account  even  of  signal  failures  and  successes ; to 
delineate  the  features  of  the  individual  described,  and  to  make 
deportment  and  demeanour,  manner  of  thought,  and  mode  of 
expression,  clearly  perceptible  to  those  for  whom  we  write  or 
paint  in  words.  These  are  essential  things  to  be  done,  but 
they  are  not  all  that  are  essential  in  human  life-history, 
which  should  be  descriptive  not  only  of  external  appearances, 
and  accidental  circumstances,  but  of  the  interior  being,  dis- 
positions, and  actual  peace  of  mind  of  those  of  whom  it  treats. 

^ The  great  aim  to  be  accomplished  is  to  make  the  truthful 
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portraiture  of  the  person  vse  describe,  and  present  to  the 
public,  stand  out  in  a distinct  shape  and  form,  distinguish- 
able from  all  other  surrounding  objects,  an  instructive,  directive, 
suggestive,  encouraging,  or  admonitorj'  representation  of  a 
character  and  career,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  legitimate  aim 
and  end,  of  that  representation  of  a life  will  be  gained,  if  the 
biographer,  in  accomplishing  his  task,  makes  the  portraiture 
of  the  individual  described  advantageous  to  tbc  public,  rc-- 
news  old  recollections  agreeably,  as  well  as  usefully  ; looks  to 
the  future  in  all  his  dealings  with  the  past ; draws  away  at- 
tention from  the  predominant  materialism  of  the  present  time ; 
violates  no  duty  to  the  dead,  of  whom  he  treats ; no  obligation 
to  the  living,  for  whose  benefit  he  is  supposed  to  write ; if, 
without  prejudice  to  truth  or  morals,  he  indulges  his  own  feel- 
ings of  kindness,  and  tenderness  of  regard  for  the  memory 
of  those  who  may  have  been  his  friends,  and  who  have  become 
the  subjects  of  his  enquiries  and  researches ; if  he  turn  his 
theme  to  the  accoupt  of  society  at  large,  of  literature  also 
and  of  its  living  votaries  ; if  he  places  worth  and  genius  in 
their  true  position,  and,  when  the  occasion  calls  for  it,  if  he 
manfully  puts  forward  his  strength  to  pull  down  unworthy 
and  ignoble  pretensions,  to  unmask  selfishness,  to  give  all  due 
honour  to  noble  deeds  and  generous  aims  and  efforts ; if  he 
sympathises  sincerely  with  struggling  merit,  and  seeks  earnest- 
ly for  truth,  and  speaks  it  boldly.  And  if  he  has  to  deal 
with  the  career  of  one  who  has  played  an  important  part  in 
public  life,  or  in  fashionable  circles,  and  would  attain  the  ob- 
ject I have  referred  to,  he  will  have  to  speak  freely  and  fear- 
lessly of  the  miseries  and  vexations  of  a false  position,  how- 
ever splendid  that  position  may  be;  miseries  which  may  not 
be  escaped  from  by  any  efforts  to  keep  them  out  of  sight  or 
hearing,  either  in  the  turmoil  of  a fashionable  life,  in  the  tumult 
of  its  pleasures,  or  in  the  solitude  of  the  dressing-room,  the 
stillness  of  which  is  often  more  intolerable  than  the  desert 
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gloom,  the  desolation  of  Mar  Saba,  or  the  silence  of  La 
Trappe. 

All  this  can  be  done  without  composing  homilies  on  the 
chequered  life  of  man,  or  pouring  forth  lamentations  on  its 
vicissitudes,  and  pronouncing  anathemas  on  the  failings  of 
individuals,  on  whose  conduct  w'e  may  perhaps  be  wholly 
incompetent  or  unqualified  to  sit  in  judgment.  There  is  often 
Daatter  for  deep  reflection,  though  requiring  no  comment  from 
the  biographer,  to  be  found  in  a single  fact  seasonably  noticed, 
in  a passage  of  a letter,  a sentence  in  conversation,  nay,  even 
at  times  in  a gesture,  indicative  of  weariness  of  mind  in  the 
midst  of  pomp  and  pleasure,  of  sickness  of  spirit  at  the  real 
aspect  of  society,  wreathed  though  it  may  be  with  smiles 
and  blandishments,  at  the  hollowness  of  its  friendships,  and 
the  futility  of  one’s  eflforts  to  secure  their  happiness  by  them. 
I am  much  mistaken  if  this  work  can  be  perused  with- 
out exciting  feelings  of  strong  conviction,  that  no  advanta- 
geousness of  external  circumstances,  no  amount  of  luxury, 
no  entourage  of  wit,  and  learning,  no  distinction  in  fashion- 
able or  literary  life,  no  absorbing  pursuits  of  authorship,  or 
ephemeral  enjoyments  in  exclusive  circles  of  haul  ton,  consti- 
tute happiness,  or  afford  a substitute  for  it,  on  which  any 
reliance  can  be  placed,  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  one’s  life. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  and  uninterrupted  friendship 
with  the  late  Countess  of  Blessington  during  a period  of 
twenty-seven  years,  and  the  advantage  of  possessing  the 
entire  confidence  of  that  lady,  are  the  circumstances  which 
induced  the  friends  of  Lady  Blessington  to  commit  to  me  the 
task  of  editing  an  account  of  her  Literary  Life  and  Con-espond- 
ence.  To  many  other  persons  familiarly  acquainted  with 
her  Ladyship,  eminent  in  different  walks  of  literature  and  art, 
distinguished  for  abilities  and  acquirements,  and  well  known 
in  the  world  of  letters,  this  task  might  have  been  confided 
with  far  more  service  to  the  execution  of  it  in  every 
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literary  point  of  view.  But,  in  other  respects,  it  was  considered 
I might  bring  some  advantages  to  this  undertaking,  one  of 
no  ordinary  difficulty,  and  requiring  no  ordinary  care  and 
circumspection  to  surmount.  The  facilities  I refer  to,  are 
those  arising  from  peculiar  opportunities  enjoyed  of  knowing 
Lady  Blessington  at  an  early  period  of  that  literary  career 
which  it  is  intended  to  illustrate,  and  the  antecedents  of  that 
position  in  literature,  and  the  society  of  intellectual  celebrities, 
which  she  occupied  in  London. 

The  correspondence  and  other  papers  of  Lady  Blessington 
that  have  been  made  use  of  in  these  volumes,  arc  connected 
by  a slender  thread  of  biographical  illustration,  which  may 
serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  characters  and  position,  and 
prominent  traits  or  peculiarities  of  those  who  are  addressed, 
or  referred  to  in  this  correspondence,  or  by  whom  letters  were 
written  wffiich  arc  noticed  in  it. 

In  doing  this,  I tnist  it  will  be  found  I am  not  unmindful 
of  the  obligations  I am  under  to  truth  and  charity,  as  well  as 
to  friendship,  obligations  to  the  living  as  well  as  to  the  dead ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  I am  very  sensible,  that  literature  is 
never  more  profaned,  than  when  such  claims  being  forgotten  or 
unfelt,  statements  or  sentiments  expressed  in  confidence  to  pri- 
vate persons  that  are  calculated  to  hurt  the  feelings,  to  injure  the 
character,  or  prejudice  the  interests  of  individuals,  in  any  rank 
.of  life,  are  wantonly,  malevolently,  or  inconsiderately  disclosed. 

Such  sentiments  seem  to  have  been  acted  on  by  a late  emi- 
nent statesman,  and  were  weD  expressed,  in  a codicil  to  his  will, 
wherein  he  bequeathed  to  Lord  Mahon  and  E.  Cardwell, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  “ all  the  unpublished  papers  and  documents  of 
a public  or  a private  nature,  whether  in  print  or  in  manuscript, 
uf  which  he  should,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  be  possessed, 
&c.”  “ Considering  that  the  collection  of  letters  and 

papers,  referred  to  in  this  codicil,  included  the  whole  of  his 
confidential  correspondence  for  a period  extending  from  the 
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year  1817  to  the  time  of  his  decease,  that  dm-ing  a con- 
siderable portion  of  that  period  he  was  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  crown,  and  that  when  not  so  employed,  he  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  parliamentary  business,  it  was  highly 
probable  that  much  of  that  correspondence  would  be  interest- 
ing, and  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  conduct  and  cha- 
racter of  public  men,  and  upon  the  political  events  of  the  times.” 
This  was  done  in  the  full  assurance  that  his  trustees  would 
so  exercise  the  discretion  given  to  them,  that  no  honourable 
confidence  should  be  betrayed,  no  private  feelings  be  un- 
necessarily wounded,  and  no  public  interests  injuriously 
affected. 

I think  it  is  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  who  observes — “ It  is 
not  possible  to  love  literature  and  to  be  uncharitable  or  un- 
kind to  those  who  follow  its  pursuits.”  Nothing  would  cer- 
tainly be  more  uncharitable  and  unkind  to  literary  people  than 
to  publish  what  they  may  occasionally  say  in  private  of  one 
another  in  the  way  of  raillery,  banter,  or  persiflage,  a ridicule- 
aiming turn,  as  if  such  badinage  on  paper,  and  escapades  of 
drollery,  with  a dash  of  sarcasm,  in  conversation,  were  deliberate 
expressions  of  opinion  ; and  not  the  smartness  of  the  sayings, 
but  the  sharpness  of  the  sting  in  them,  was  to  be  taken  into 
accoimt  in  judging  of  the  motives  of  those  who  gave  utter- 
ance to  things  spoken  in  levity  and  not  in  malice. 

There  is  no  necessity,  indeed,  with  such  materials  as  I have 
in  my  hands,  to  encumber  my  pages  with  any  trivialities  of 
this  kind,  or  the  mere  worthless  tittle-tattle  of  epistolary  con- 
versation. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  thought-treasure  in  letters  of 
people  of  exalted  intellect,  in  this  collection  ; ample  beauties  in 
their  accounts  of  scenery  and  passing  events,  and  in  their 
references  to  current  literature — the  works  of  art  of  the  day, 
the  chances  and  changes  of  political  life,  the  caprices  of  fashion 
of  the  time,  and  the  vicissitudes  in  the  fortune  of  the  celebrities 
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of  all  grades  in  a great  city — to  furnish  matter  well  worthy  of 
selection  and  preservation  ; matter  that  would  perish,  if  not 
thus  collected,  and  published  in  some  such  form  as  the  pre- 
sent. 

I have  no  sympathies  with  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  the 
hangers-on  of  men  of  genius  in  literary  society,  who  crawl 
into  the  confidence  of  people  of  exalted  intellect,  to  tium 
their  acquaintance  with  it  to  a profitable  account ; to  drag 
into  notice  failings  that  may  have  hitherto  escaped  attention, 
or  were  only  suspected  to  exist,  and  to  immortalize  the  errors 
of  gifted  individuals,  whose  credulity  has  been  taken  advan. 
tage  of,  with  a deliberate  purpose  of  speculating  on  those  fail- 
ings that  have  been  diligently  observed  and  drawn  out. 

Censure,  it  is  said,  is  the  tax  which  eminence  of  every  kind 
pays  for  distinction.  The  tendency  of  our  times  especially, 
is  to  pander  to  a morbid  taste,  that  craves  continually  for 
signid  spectacles  of  failings  and  imperfections  of  persons  in 
exalted  stations,  for  exhibitions  of  eminent  people  depreciated 
or  defamed.  The  readiness  of  men  to  minister  to  the  pre- 
vailing appetite  for  literary  gossip,  by  violating  the  sanctity 
of  private  life,  and  often  even  the  sacred  tics  of  friend- 
ship, is  not  only  to  be  lamented,  but  the  crime  is  to  be 
denounced.  I have  given  expression  to  such  opinions  on 
those  subjects  at  the  onset  of  my  career  in  literature,  and 
they  have  undergone  no  change  since  the  publication  of 
them,  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago.* 

We  naturally  desire  to  know  every  thing  that  concerns  the 
character,  or  the  general  conduct  of  those,  whose  productions 
have  entertained  or  instructed  us ; and  we  gratify  a laudable 
curiosity,  when,  for  purposes  of  good,  we  inquire  into  their 
history,  and  seek  to  illustrate  their  writings,  by  the  general 
tenor  of  their  lives  and  actions.  But  when  biography  is 
made  the  vehicle  of  private  scandal,  the  means  of  promoting 

* The  Infirmities  of  Genius,  kc.,  in  2 vols.  8vo.,  London,  1833. 
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sordid  interests,  and  looks  into  every  infirmity  of  human  na- 
ture through  a magnifying  medium,  which  makes  small  im- 
perfections seem  to  be  large,  and  exaggerates  large  ones  ; — 
it  ceases  to  be  a legitimate  inquiry  into  private  character  or 
conduct,  and  no  infamy  is  greater  than  the  baseness  of  re- 
vealing faults  that  possibly  had  never  been  discovered,  had  no 
friendship  been  violated,  no  confidence  abused,  by  exaggerated 
representations  of  failings  and  defects,  which  take  away  from 
the  reputation  of  the  living,  or  dim  the  bright  fame  of  the 
illustrious  dead. 

“ Consider,”  says  a learned  German,  “ under  how  many 
aspects  greatness  is  scrutinized ; in  how  many  categories 
curiosity  may  be  traced,  from  the  highest  grade  of  inquisi- 
tiveness down  to  the  most  impertinent,  concerning  great 
men  ! How  the  world  never  wearies  striving  to  represent  to 
itself  their  whole  structure,  conformation  outward  and  inward. 
Blame  not  the  world  for  such  curiosity  about  its  great  ones : 
this  comes  of  the  world’s  old-established  necessity  to  worship. 
Blame  it  not,  pity  it  rather  with  a certain  loving  respect. 
Nevertheless,  the  last  stage  of  human  perversion,  it  has  been 
said,  is,  when  sympathy  corrupts  itself  into  envy,  and  the  in- 
destructible interest  we  take  in  men’s  doings  has  become  a 
joy  over  their  faults  and  misfortunes ; this  is  the  last  and 
lowest  stage — Slower  than  this  we  cannot  go.” 

“ Lower  than  this  we  cannot  go  !”  says  the  German  mo- 
ralist. But  suppose  we  do  more  than  exult  in  these  failings 
and  misfortunes;  that  we  sit  in  judgment  on  them,  and  judge 
not  justly,  but  in  an  unchristian  manner,  that  is  to  say,  with 
false  weights  and  measures  of  justice,  having  one  scale  and 
standard  of  judicial  opinion  for  the  strong  and  the  unscrupu- 
lous, in  evil  doing,  and  another  for  the  weak  and  ill-directed 
and  unfortunately  circumstanced ; lower  then  I say  men  can  go 
in  the  downward  path  of  hypocrisy,  when  those  most  deserv- 
ing of  pity  have  more  to  fear  from  pretenders  to  virtue,  than 
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from  religion  itself.  At  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  there 
are  some  failings  for  which  there  must  be  an  acquittal  on  every 
count  of  the  indictment,  or  a condemnation  on  all. 

With  respect  to  them,  it  is  not  for  the  world  to  make  any  in- 
quiries into  the  antecedents  of  error ; whether  they  included 
the  results  of  the  tyranny,  the  profusion,  the  profligacy,  and  the 
embarrassments  of  an  unworthy  father,  the  constant  spectacle 
of  the  griefs  and  WTongs  of  an  injured  mother,  mournful  scenes 
of  domestic  strife,  of  violence  and  outrage  even  at  the 
domestic  hearth,  and  riotous  displays  of  ill-assorted  revelry 
and  carousing  in  the  same  abode,  every-day  morning  gloom 
and  wrangling,  temporary  shifts  to  meet  inordinate  expenses, 
tending  to  eventual  ruin,  meannesses  to  be  witnessed  to 
postpone  an  inevitable  catastrophe,  and  provide  for  the 
carousing  of  another  night,  the  feasting  of  military  friends,  of 
condescending  lords  and  squireen  gentlemen  of  high  rank  and 
influence,  justices  of  the  peace  of  fiery  zeal  in  provincial  poli- 
tics, men  of  mark  in  a country  town,  ever  ready  to  partake  of 
hcspitality,  and  to  enjoy  society,  set  off  with  such  advantages  as 
beauty,  and  mirth,  and  gaiety  unrestricted  can  lend  to  it. 

It  is  not  for  the  world  to  inquire  into  the  circumstance  that 
may  have  led  to  an  unhappy  union,  or  its  unfortunate  result ; 
whether  the  home  was  happy,  the  society  that  frequented  the 
parental  abode  was  safe  and  suitable  for  its  young  inmates  ; 
the  father’s  example  was  edifying  in  his  family — the  care  of 
his  children  sufiicient  for  their  security — his  love  and  tender- 
ness the  crown  of  their  felicity ; whether  he  watched  over  his 
daughters,  as  an  anxious  father  should  do,  and  treated  them 
with  kindness  and  affection,  bearing  himself  quietly  and 
amiably  towards  their  mother  and  themselves  ; whether  their 
youth  and  innocence  were  surrounded  with  religious  influences, 
and  the  moral  atmosphere  in  which  they  lived  from  childhood 
and  grew  up  to  w’omanhood,  was  pure  and  wholesome  ! 

It  matters  not,  in  the  consideration  of  such  results,  whe- 
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ther  their  peace  and  happiness  were  made  things  of  sale  and 
barter  by  a worthless  father ! Whether  in  forcing  them  to 
give  their  hands  where  they  could  not  give  their  hearts,  they 
had  been  sold  for  a price,  and  purchased  for  a consideration 
in  which  they  had  no  share  or  interest ! 

The  interests  of  religion,  of  truth  and  morality,  do  not 
require  that  we  should  throw  aside  all  considerations  of  this 
sort,  and  come  to  a conclusion  on  a single  fact,  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  influences  of  surrounding  circumstances. 

The  grave  has  never  long  closed  over  those  who  have  been 
much  admired  and  highly  extolled,  in  their  day ; who  have 
been  in  society  formidable  competitors  for  distinction,  or  in 
common  opinion  very  fortunate  in  life  and  sucessful  in  society, 
or  some  partieular  pursuit,  before  the  ashes  of  those  dead 
celebrities  are  raked  for  error.  Those  tombs,  indeed,  are  sel- 
dom ransacked  unsuccessfully  ; but  those  who  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  failings  of  their  fellow-creatures,  are  never  more  likely 
to  be  erroneous  in  their  opinions,  than  when  they  are  most 
harsh  and  uncharitable  in  their  judgments.  Those  persons 
who  stand  highest  in  the  opinion  of  their  fellow-men,  may 
rank  very  low  in  the  estimation  of  the  Supreme  Judge  of  all  j 
and  those  for  whose  errors  there  is  here  no  mercy,  may  have 
fewer  advantages  of  instruction  and  example,  of  position,  and 
of  favourable  circumstances  that  have  been  thrown  away  to 
account  for,  than  the  most  spiritually  proud  of  the  com- 
placent self-satisfied,  self-constituted  judges  and  arraigners  of 
their  fellow-creatures. 

It  has  been  said,  that  “ a great  deal  has  been  told  of  Gold- 
smith (in  the  early  and  incidental  notices  of  his  career),  which 
a friendly  biographer  would  have  concealed,  or  at  least  silently 
passed  over ; he  would  have  felt  bound  in  duty  to  respect  the 
character  which  he  took  on  himself  to  delineate ; and  while 
he  withheld  nothing  that  could  have  enabled  the  public  to  form 
a right  estimate  of  the  subject,  he  would  not  have  drawn  aside 
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the  curtain  that  concealed  the  privacy  of  domestic  intercourse, 
and  exposed  to  view  the  weakness  and  inconsisteney  of  the 
thoughtless  and  confidential  hours  of  a chequered  and  too 
fortuitous  life.  The  skilful  painter  can  preserve  the  fidelity 
of  the  resemblance,  while  he  knows  how  to  develop  all  be- 
coming embellishments.  In  heightening  what  is  naturally 
beautiful,  in  throwing  a shade  over  the  less  attractive  parts, 
he'presents  us  with  a work  that  is  at  once  pleasing  and  instruc- 
tive. The  biographer  must  form  his  narrative  by  selection. 
All  things  belonging  to  a subject  are  not  worth  the  telling ; 
when  the  circle  of  information  is  once  completed,  it  is  often 
the  wisest  part  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  effect  produced. 
Such,  evidently,  was  the  rule  which  guided  Mason  in  the  very 
elegant  and  judicious  account  which  he  gave  of  his  illustrious 
friend  Gray ; and  though  later  inquirers  have  explored  and  un- 
locked some  channels  which  he  did  not  wish  to  open,  they 
have  left  the  original  sketch  very  little  altered,  and  hardly  at 
all  improved.  In  this  he  followed,  though  with  a more  liberal 
allowance  to  rational  curiosity  than  had  before  been  granted, 
the  general  praetice  of  all  biographers ; but  Boswell’s  Life  of 
Johnson  opened  at  once  the  floodgates  of  public  desire  on 
this  subject,  and  set  up  an  example,  too  faithfully  imitated,  of 
an  indiscriminate  development  of  facts,  gratifying  a not  very 
honourable  or  healthy  curiosity,  with  the  minutest  details  of 
personal  history,  the  eccentricities  of  social  intercourse,  and  all 
the  singularities  of  private  life.  The  original  work,  however 
defective  we  may  think  it  in  its  plan,  deserved  a lustre  from 
the  greatness  of  its  subject : but  it  has  been  the  cause  of 
overwhelming  literature  with  a mass  of  the  most  heavy  and 
tiresome  biographies  of  very  moderate  and  obseme  men ; 
with  cumbersome  details  of  a life  without  interest,  and  cha- 
racter without  talent,  and  a correspondence  neither  illuminated 
with  spirit,  nor  enriehed  with  fact.  ‘ Vous  me  parlez,’  says 
D’Olivct,  ‘ d’un  homme  dc  lettres ; pailcz  moi  done  dc  ses 
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talens,  parlez  moi  de  ses  ouvrages,  mais  laissez  moi  ignorcr 
scs  foiblesses,  et  plus  forte  raison  ses  vices.’  ” * 

Those  who  are  desirous  to  be  acquainted  with  the  paren- 
tage, education,  and  incidents  in  the  early  career  of  the  subject 
of  this  memoir,  will  find  the  information  they  require,  grace- 
fully given,  and  with  a tender  feeling  of  affectionate  regard 
for  the  memory  of  the  deceased  lady,  of  whom  this  work 
treats,  in  a Memoir  written  by  her  niece.  Miss  Power.  Ex- 
tracts from  that  Memoir,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Miss 
Power,  I have  been  allowed  to  avail  myself  of,  and  they  will 
be  found  subjoined  to  this  Introduction,  with  such  additional 
matter  of  mine  appended  to  them,  as  Lady  Blessington’s 
communications  to  me,  both  oral  and  written,  and  my  own 
researches  enable  me  to  offer. 

The  task  I have  undertaken,  is  to  illustrate  the  literary  life 
of  Lady  Blessington.  Her  acquaintance  with  the  literary  men 
and  artists  of  England,  and  foreign  countries,  dates  from  the 
period  of  her  marriage  with  Lord  Blessington,  and  her  appli- 
cation to  literature,  as  a pursuit  and  an  employment,  from  the 
time  of  the  first  continental  tour,  on  which  she  set  out  in 
1822. 

It  is  not  nccessarj'  for  me,  here  at  least,  to  enter  at  large 
into  her  early  history — though,  with  one  exception,  I am  pro- 
bably better  acquainted  with  it,  than  any  other  person  living. 
The  whole  of  that  history  was  communicated  to  me  by  Lady 
Blessington,  I believe  with  a conviction,  that  it  might  be  con- 
fided to  me  with  safety,  and  perhaps  with  advantage  at  some 
future  time  to  her  memory. 

Extracts  from  a Memoir  of  the  Countess  of  Blessing- 
ton BY  Miss  Power,  with  additional  matter  in  brackets 

INSERTED  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THIS  WORK. 

“ Marguerite  Blessington  was  the  third  child  and  second 

* Gent.  Mag.  March,  1837.  Notice  of  Prior’s  Life  of  Goldsmith, 
p.  229. 
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daughter  of  Edmund  Power,  Esq.,  of  Knockbrit,  near  Clon- 
mel, in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  was  born  on  the  1st  of 
September,  1790.  Her  father,  who  was  then  a country 
gentleman,  occupied  with  field  sports  and  agricultural  pursuits, 
was  the  only  son  of  Michael  Power,  Esq.,  of  Curragheen,  and 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Water- 
ford. Her  mother  also  belonged  to  a very  old  Roman  Catholic 
family,  a fact  of  which  she  was  not  a little  proud,  and  her 
genealogical  tree  was  preserved  with  a religious  veneration,  and 
studied  until  all  its  branches  were  as  familiar  as  the  names  of 
her  children : — ‘ My  ancestors,  the  Desmonds,’  were  her  house- 
hold gods,  and  their  deeds  and  prowess  her  favourite  theme.” 

[Mr.  Edmund  Power,  the  father  of  Lady  Blessington,  was 
the  son  of  a country  gentleman  of  a respectable  family,  once  in 
tolerable  circumstances.  His  father,  Mr.  Michael  Power,  left 
him  a small  property,  eight  miles  distant  from  Dungarvan, 
called  Curragheen. 

He  married,  at  an  early  age,  a daughter  of  an  ill-fated 
gentleman,  Mr.  Edmund  Sheehy,  descended  from  one  of  the 
most  respectable  Roman  Catholic  families  in  the  county  Tip- 
perary. 

In  1843  Lady  Blessington  presented  me  with  an  account 
of  the  Sheehy  family,  drawn  up  with  great  care,  and  from 
that  document,  in  the  handwriting  of  Lady  Blessington,  which 
is  in  my  possession,  the  following  notice  is  taken  verbatim. 

Pedigree  of  the  Sheehy  Family. 

“ This  ancient  family  possessed  a large  estate  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Dcel  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  from  the  time 
that  Maurice,  the  first  Earl  of  Desmond’s  daughter,  was 
married  to  Morgan  Sheehy,  who  got  the  said  estate  from 
the  Earl  as  a portion  with  his  wife. 

“ From  the  above  Morgan  Sheehy,  was  lineally  descended 
Morgan  Sheehy,  of  Ballyallenanc.  The  said  Morgan  married 
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Ellen  Butler,  daughter  of  Pierce,  Earl  of  Ormond,  and  the 
widow  of  Connor  O’Brien,  Earl  of  Thomond,  and  had  issue, 
Morgan  Sheehy.  The  said  Morgan  Sheehy  married  Catherine 
Mac  Carthy,  daughter  to  Donnough  Mac  Carthy-More,  of 
Dunhallow,  in  the  county  of  Cork  ; and  had  issue,  Morgan 
Sheehy,  who  married  Joan,  daughter  of  David,  Earl  of  Barry- 
more, in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  Lady  Alice  Boyle,  eldest 
daughter  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cork  ; and  had  issue,  Morgan 
Sheehy,  and  Meanus,  from  whom  the  Sheehys  of  Imokilly, 
and  county  of  Waterford,  are  descended.  The  said  Morgan 
married  Catherine,  the  eldest  of  the  five  daughters  of  Tcige 
O’Brien,  of  Ballycorrig,  and  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Maurice, 
Earl  of  Desmond.  He  had  issue,  three  sons,  John,  Edmund, 
and  Roger,  and  five  daughters.  Of  the  daughters,  Joan 
married  Thomas  Lord  Southwell ; Ellen  married  Philip 
Magrath,  of  Sleady  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  Esq. ; 
Mary  married  Eustace,  son  of  Sir  John  Brown,  of  Cammus, 
Bart. ; and  Anne  married  Colonel  Giibrem,  of  KilmaUock. 

“ Of  the  five  daughters  of  the  above  Tcige  O’Brien,  Cathe- 
rine married  the  above  Morgan  Sheehy,  Esq. ; Honoria 
married  Sir  John  FitzGerald,  of  Cloyne,  Bart. ; Maudin  mar- 
ried O’Shaughnessy,  of  Gort ; Julia  married  Mac  Namara, 
of  Cratala ; and  Mary  married  Sir  Thurlough  Mac  Mahon, 
of  Cleana,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  Bart. 

“ Of  the  three  sons  of  Morgan  Sheehy,  Esq.,  and  Cathe- 
rine O’Brien,  John,  the  eldest,  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
James  Casey,  of  Rathcannon,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  Esq. 
(It  was  in  this  John’s  time,  about  1650,  that  Cromwell  dis- 
possessed the  family  of  their  estates.)  The  said  John  had  issue 
John  Sheehy,  who  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Donough 
O’Brien,  of  Dungillane,  Esq.  He  had  issue  Charles  Sheehy, 
who  married  Catherine  Ryan,  daughter  of  Matthew  Ryan, 
Esq.,  and  of  Catherine  FitzGerald,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Fitz- 
Gerald, of  Clonglish,  Bart.,  and  had  issue  John  and  William 
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Sheehy,  Esqs.,  of  Spittal.  The  said  John  married  Honorla 
O’Sullivan,  maternal  grand- daughter  to  McBrien,  of  Sally 
Sheehan,  and  had  issue  one  son  and  two  daughters,  viz. 
William  Sheehy,  Esq.,  of  Bawnfowne,  county  Waterford, 
and  Eleanor  and  Ellen.  (Here  there  is  an  omission  of  any 
mention  of  William  Sheehy’s  marriage.)  The  said  Eleanor 
married  William  Cranick,  of  Galbally,  Esq.,  and  had  issue 
Ellen,  who  married  Timothy  Quinlan,  Esq.,  of  Tipperary. 
Edmund  Sheehy,*  Esq  , son  of  the  above-named  William 
Sheehy,  and  brother  to  Eleanor  and  Ellen,  married  Margaret 
O’Sullivan,  of  Ballylegate,  and  had  issue  Robert  and  James 
Sheehy,  and  two  daughters,  Ellen  and  Mary.  The  said  Ellen 
married  Edmond  Power,  Esq.,  of  Curraghcen,  in  the  county 
of  Waterford ; and  had  issue,  Anne,  who  died  in  her  tenth 
year ; Michael,  who  died  a Captain  in  the  2nd  West  India 
Regiment,  at  St.  Lucia,  in  the  West  Indies ; Marguerite,  who 
married,  firstly.  Captain  St.  Leger  Farmer,  of  the  47  th 
Regiment,  who  died  in  1817,  and  secondly,  the  Earl  of 
Blessington ; Ellen,  who  married  John  Home  Purvis,  Esq., 
son  of  Sir  Alexander  Purves,  Bart.,  of  Purves  Hall,  in  the 
county  of  Berwick,  and  secondly,  to  Viscount  Canterbury ; 
Robert,  who  entered  the  army  young,  and  left  it  a Captain 
in 'the  30th  Regiment  of  Foot,  in  1823.  The  said 
Robert  married  Agnes  Brooke,  daughter  of  Thomas  Brooke, 
Esq.,  first  member  of  council  at  St.  Helena  ; and  Mary  Anne, 
married,  in  1831,  to  Count  de  St.  Marsault.”t 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  a detailed  account  of  the 
persecutions  of  several  members  of  the  Sheehy  family  in  1765 
and  1766.  It  commenced  with  the  prosecution,  conviction, 
and  execution  of  a priest.  Father  Nicholas  Sheehy,  who  was 

Executed  in  1766  for  alleged  rebellion.  Edmund  Sheehy  was 
called  Buck  Sheehy,  and  lived  at  Bawnfowne,  county  Waterford. 

I Here  ends  the  genealogical  account  of  the  Sheehy  family,  given 
me  by  Lady  Blessington.  E.  E.  M. 
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a cousin  of  Edmund  Sheehy,  the  grandfather  of  Lady  Bless- 
ington. 

If  ever  affrighted  justice  might  be  said  to  “ swing  from 
her  moorings,”  and,  passion-driven,  to  be  left  at  the  mercy  of 
the  winds  and  waves  of  party  violence,  it  surely  was  in  these 
iniquitous  proceedings  ; and  for  innocence  it  might  indeed  be 
affirmed  that  there  was  no  anchorage  in  the  breasts  of  a jury, 
in  those  times,  packed  as  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  conviction, 
or  in  the  sanctuary  of  a court,  surrounded  by  a military  force 
to  ovcra%ve  its  functionaries,  and  to  intimidate  the  advocates  and 
witnesses  of  the  accused.  The  unfortunate  Father  Sheehy  was 
found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  a man  named  John  Bridge,  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  and  the  sen- 
tence was  carried  into  execution  at  Clonmel.  The  head  of  the 
judicially  murdered  priest  was  stuck  on  a spike,  and  placed 
over  the  porch  of  the  old  gaol,  and  there  it  was  allowed  to 
remain  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  till  at  length  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Burke,  was  allowed  to  remove  it. 

The  next  victim  of  the  Sheehy  family  was  the  cousin  of 
the  priest,  Edmund  Sheehy,  the  grandfather  of  Lady  Blcss- 
ington ; and  he,  equally  innocent,  and  far  less  obnoxious  to 
suspicion  of  any  misprision  of  agrarian  outrage,  was  put  to 
death  a little  later  than  his  relative. 

Edmund  Sheehy,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Lady  Blessing- 
ton,  who  perished  on  the  scaffold  in  May,  1766,  and  was  buried 
in  Kilronan  church-yard,  left  four  children,  Robert,  James, 
Ellen,  and  Mary.  One  of  his  sisters  had  married  a Dr.  Glee- 
son,  of  Cavehill,  near  Dungarvan.  His  eldest  son,  Robert,  was 
murdered  on  his  own  property  in  1831,  at  Bawnfoune,  in  the 
parish  of  Kilronan ; his  eldest  daughter,  Ellen,  married  Ed- 
mond Power,  Esq.,  of  Curraghecn,  in  the  county  of  Water- 
ford. This  lady  was  not  in  anywise  remarkable  for  her  intel- 
lectual qualities.  She  was  a plain,  simple  woman,  of  no 
pretensions  to  elegance  of  manners,  or  remarkable  cleverness. 
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She  died  in  Dublin  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  second 
son,  James,  went  to  America  at  an  early  age,  and  was  never 
afterwards  heard  of.  His  youngest  daughter,  Mary,  married 
a Mr.  J ohn  Colins,  the  proprietor  of  a newspaper  in  Clonmel. 

Robert  Sheehy,  who  was  murdered  in  1831,  left  a son 
(Mr.  John  Sheehy,  first  cousin  of  Lady  Blessington),  whom  I 
knew  about  two  years  ago  in  Clonmel,  filling  the  situation  of 
Master  of  the  Auxiliary  Workhouse  (named  Keyward  Work- 
house).  Shortly  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Power  removed  to 
Knockbrit,  a place  about  tw’o  miles  from  Cashel,  and  there, 
where  he  resided  for  many  years,  all  his  children  were  bom.] 

“ Beauty,  the  heritage  of  the  family,  was,  in  her  early  youth, 
denied  to  Marguerite : her  eldest  brother  and  sister,  Michael 
and  Anne,  as  well  as  Ellen  and  Robert,  were  singularly  hand- 
some and  healthy  children,  while  she,  pale,  weakly,  and  ailing, 
was  for  years  regarded  as  little  likely  ever  to  grow  to  woman- 
hood ; the  precocity  of  her  intellect,  the  keenness  of  her  per- 
ceptions, and  her  extreme  sensitiveness,  all  of  which  are  so 
often  regarded,  more  especially  among  the  Irish,  as  the  pre- 
cursive  symptoms  of  an  early  death,  confirmed  this  belief, 
and  the  poor,  pale,  reflective  child  was  long  looked  upon  as 
doomed  to  a premature  grave. 

" The  atmosphere  in  which  she  lived  was  but  little  congenial 
to  such  a nature.  Her  father,  a man  of  violent  temper,  and 
little  given  to  study,  the  characters  of  his  ch'Idren,  intimidated 
and  shook  the  delicate  nenxs  of  the  sickly  child,  though  there 
were  moments — rare  ones,  it  is  true — when  the  sparkles  of 
her  early  genius  for  an  instant  dazzled  and  gratified  him. 
Her  mother,  though  she  failed  not  to  bestow  the  tenderest 
maternal  care  on  the  health  of  the  little  sufferer,  was  not 
capable  of  appreciating  her  fine  and  subtle  qualities,  and  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  fond  as  they  were  of  her,  were  not,  in 
their  high  health  and  boisterous  gaiety,  companions  suited  to 
such  a child. 
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“ During  her  earliest  years,  therefore,  she  lived  in  a world 
of  dreams  and  fancies,  sufficient,  at  first,  to  satisfy  her  infant 
mind,  but  soon  all  too  vague  and  incomplete  to  fill  the  blank 
within.  Perpetual  speculations,  restless  inquiries,  to  which 
she  could  find  no  satisfactory  solutions,  continually  occupied 
her  dawning  intellect ; and,  until  at  last  accident  happily 
threw  in  her  way  an  intelligence  capable  of  comprehending 
the  workings  of  the  infant  spirit,  it  was  at  once  a torment 
and  a blessing  to  her. 

“ This  person,  a Miss  Anne  Dwyer,  a friend  of  her  mother’s, 
was  herself  possessed  of  talents  and  information  far  above  the 
standard  of  other  country  women  in  those  days. 

“ Miss  Dwyer  was  surprised,  and  soon  interested  by  the  re- 
flective air  and  strange  questions  which  had  excited  only  ridi- 
cule among  those  who  had  hitherto  been  around  the  child. 
The  development  of  this  fine  organization,  and  the  aiding  it 
to  comprehend  what  had  so  long  been  a sealed  book,  formed 
a study  fraught  with  pleasure  to  her ; and  while  Marguerite 
was  yet  an  infant,  this  worthy  woman  began  to  undertake  the 
task  of  her  education. 

“ At  a very  early  age,  the  powers  of  her  imagination  had 
already  begun  to  develop  themselves.  She  would  entertain 
her  brothers  and  sisters  for  hours  with  tales  invented  as  she 
proceeded,  and  at  last  so  remarkable  did  this  talent  become, 
that  her  parents,  astonished  at  the  interest  and  coherence  of 
her  narrations,  constantly  called  upon  her  to  improviser  for 
the  entertainment  of  their  friends  and  neighbours,  a task 
always  easy  to  her  fertile  brain ; and,  in  a short  time,  the 
little  neglected  child  became  the  wonder  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

“ The  increasing  ages  of  their  children,  and  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  means  of  instruction  for  them  at  Knockbrit, 
induced  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Power  to  put  into  practice  a design 
long  formed,  of  removing  to  Clonmel,  the  county  town  of 
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Tipperary.  This  change,  which  was  looked  upon  by  her 
brothers  and  sisters  as  a source  of  infinite  satisfaction,  was  to 
Marguerite  one  of  almost  unmingled  regret.  To  leave  the 
place  of  her  birth,  the  scenes  whicli  her  passionate  love  of 
nature  had  so  deeply  endeared  to  her,  was  one  of  the  severest 
trials  she  had  ever  experienced,  and  was  looked  forward  to 
with  sorrow  and  dread.  At  last,  the  day  arrived  when  she 
was  to  leave  the  home  of  her  childhood,  and  sad  and  lonely 
she  stole  forth  to  the  garden  to  bid  farewell  to  each  beloved 
spot. 

“ Gathering  a handful  of  flowers  to  keep  in  memory  of  the 
place,  she,  fearing  the  ridicule  of  the  other  members  of  the 
family,  carefully  concealed  them  in  her  pocket ; and  with 
many  tears  and  bitter  regrets,  was  at  last  driven  from  Knock- 
brit,  where,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  she  left  all  of  happiness  be- 
hind her.” 

[The  removal  of  the  Powers  from  Knockbrit  to  Clonmel 
must  have  been  about  the  year  1796  or  1797.  Their  house 
in  Clonmel,  which  I lately  visited,  is  a small  incommodious 
dwelling,  near  the  bridge  leading  to  the  adjoining  county  of 
Waterford,  at  a place  called  Suir  Island.] 

“ At  Clonmel  the  improving  health  of  Marguerite,  and  the 
society  of  children  of  her  own  age,  gradually  produced  their 
eSect  on  her  spirits ; and  though  her  love  of  reading  and 
study  continued  rather  to  increase  than  abate,  she  became 
more  able  to  join  in  the  amusements  of  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  who,  delighted  at  the  change,  gladly  welcomed  her 
into  their  society,  and  manifested  the  affection  which  hitherto 
they  had  little  opportunity  of  displaying. 

“ But  soon  it  seemed  as  if  the  violent  grief  she  had  expe- 
rienced at  quitting  the  place  of  her  birth,  was  prophetic  of 
the  misfortunes  which,  one  by  one,  followed  the  removal  to 
Clonmel. 

“ Her  father,  with  recklessness  too  prevalent  in  his  day. 
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commenced  a mode  of  living,  and  indulged  in  pleasures  and 
hospitality,  which  his  means,  though  amply  sufficient  to  supply 
necessary  expenses,  were  wholly  inadequate  to  support. 

In  an  evil  hour  he  was  tempted  by  the  representations  of  a 
certain  nobleman,  more  anxious  to  promote  his  own  interest 
and  influence  than  scrupulous  as  to  the  consequences  which 
might  result  to  others,  to  accept  the  situation  of  magistrate 
for  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Waterford,  a position  from 
which  no  pecuniary  advantage  was  to  be  obtained,  and  which, 
in  those  times  of  trouble  and  terror,  was  fraught  with  difficulty 
and  danger. 

“ Led  on  by  promises  of  a lucrative  situation  and  hints  at 
the  probability  of  a baronetcy,  as  well  as  by  his  own  fearless 
and  reckless  disposition,  Mr.  Power  performed  the  painful 
and  onerous  duties  of  his  situation  with  a zeal  which  procured 
for  him  the  animosity  of  the  friends  and  relatives  in  the  re- 
motest degree  of  those  whom  it  was  his  fate,  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  office,  to  bring  to  punishment,  and  entirely 
precluded  his  giving  the  slightest  attention  to  the  business  which 
had  bid  so  fair  to  re-establish  the  fortunes  of  his  family.  His 
nights  were  spent  in  hunting  down,  with  troops  of  Dragoons, 
the  unfortunate  and  misguided  rebels,  whose  connexions,  in 
turn,  burned  his  store-houses,  destroyed  his  plantations,  and 
killed  his  cattle ; while  for  all  of  these  losses  he  was  repaid  by 
the  most  flattering  encomiums  from  his  noble  friend,  letters 
of  thanks  from  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  acknowledging  his 
services,  and  by  the  most  gratifying  and  marked  attention  at 
the  Castle,  when  he  visited  Dublin. 

“ He  was  too  proud  to  remind  the  nobleman  he  believed  to 
be  his  friend,  of  his  often-repeated  promises,  whilst  the  latter, 
only  too  glad  not  to  be  pressed  for  their  performance,  con- 
tinued to  lead  on  his  dupe,  and,  instead  of  the  valuable 
official  appointment,  &c.  &c.,  proposed  to  him  to  set  up  a 
newspaper,  in  which  his  Lordship  was  to  procure  for  him  the 
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publication  of  the  government  proclamations,  a source  of  no 
inconsiderable  profit.  This  journal  was,  of  course,  to  advocate 
only  his  Lordship’s  political  views,  so  that  by  way  of  serving 
his  friend,  he  found  a cheap  and  easy  method  of  furthering 
his  own  plans.  The  result  may  be  guessed;  Mr.  Power, 
utterly  unsuited  in  every  respect  to  the  conduct  of  such  an 
undertaking,  only  became  more  and  more  deeply  involved, 
and  year  by  year  added  to  his  difficulties.” 

[Alderman  H , of  Clonmel,  a school-fellow  of  one  of 

the  sons  of  Mr.  Power,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  latter, 
informs  me,  “ When  Mr.  Power  came  to  Clonmel,  he  was 
about  thirty  years  of  age ; he  was  a good-looking  man,  of 
gentlemanly  appearance  and  manners.  He  was  then  mar- 
ried. His  first  wife  was  a Miss  Sheehy,  of  a highly  respect- 
able family.  He  engaged  in  the  business  of  a corn-merchant 
and  butter  buyer.  Subsequently  he  became  proprietor  of  the 
Clonmel  Gazette,  or  Munster  Mercury.  The  editor  of  it  was 
the  well-known  Bernard  Wright.  The  politics  of  the  paper 
were  liberal — Catholic  politics — Power  was  then  a Catholic, 
though  not  a very  strict  or  observant  one.*  The  paper  ad- 
vocated the  electioneering  interests  of  the  Landaff  or  Matthew 
family. 

“ Bernard  Wright,”  continues  Alderman  H , “ the  editor 

of  the  Clonmel  Gazette,  was  my  guardian.  He  was  a man  of 
wit,  a poet,  and  an  accomplished  gentleman.  He  had  been 
educated  for  the  church  in  France.  He  was  the  only  member 
of  his  family  who  was  a member  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

* Power’s  family  were  Roman  Catholics,  but  it  seems  that  he  had 
conformed  to  the  Protestant  religion,  and  had  stipulated  that  his  sons 
should  be  brought  up  in  that  faith,  and  had  consented  that  his  daugh- 
ters should  be  of  the  religion  of  their  mother,  who  was  a Catholic. 
Mr.  Power,  however,  when  he  had  nothing  more  to  expect  from  his 
great  patrons,  came  back  to  the  old  church,  lived  for  many  years 
in  it,  and  died,  it  may  be  said  with  perfect  truth,  “ a very  unworthy 
member  of  it.” 
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religion.  He  had  to  fly  from  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  French 
revolution.  In  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798,  he  was  one  of 
the  victims  of  the  savagery  of  Sir  Thomas  Judkin  Fitzgerald, 
and  the  only  one  of  those  victims  who  made  that  ferocious 
man  pay  for  his  inhumanity  after  1798.” 

In  January,  1844,  when  residing  in  Portugal,  Mr.  Jere- 
miah Meagher,  Vice-Consul  at  Lisbon,  a native  of  Clonmel, 
and  a clerk  of  Lady  Blessington’s  father,  at  the  time  the  latter 
edited  the  Clonmel  Gazette  in  that  town,  informed  me  of 
many  particulars  relating  to  his  connexion  with  Mr.  Power, 
and  his  great  intimacy  with  Lady  Blessington  and  her  sis- 
ters, which  account  Lady  Blessington  subsequently  confirmed 
when  I visited  her  in  London,  and  spoke  of  my  friend,  the 
Vice-Consul,  in  the  warmest  terms  of  affectionate  regard. 

Mr.  Meagher,  in  reference  to  the  torture  inflicted  on  Ber- 
nard Wright  in  1798,  said,  “ He  was  flogged  severely  for 
having  a letter  in  the  French  language  in  his  pocket,  which 
had  been  addressed  to  him  by  one  of  his  friends,  he  being 
a teacher  of  the  French  language.  Poor  Wright  used  to 
furnish  articles  of  a literary  kind  for  the  paper,  and  assist 
in  the  management,  but  he  had  no  political  opinions  of  any 
kind.  Of  that  fact  he,  Mr.  Meagher,  was  quite  certain.  In 
1 804,  the  paper  was  prosecuted  for  a libel  on  Colonel  Bagwell, 
written  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Watson,  in  the  interest  of 
Lord  Donoughmore.  There  was  a verdict  against  Power,  and 
he  was  left  to  pay  the  costs.” 

The  newspaper  concern  was  a ruinous  affair  to  Mr.  Power. 
Mr.  Meagher  says,  “ Of  all  the  children  of  Mr.  Power,  Mar- 
guerite was  his  favourite.  He  never  knew  a person  naturally 
better  disposed,  or  of  such  goodness  of  heart.”  He  knew 
her  subsequently  to  her  marriage  in  1 804,  when  living  at 
Cahir. 

Lady  Blessington  informed  me,  that  “ Her  father’s  pur- 
suits in  carrying  out  the  views  of  his  patron,  Lord  Donough- 
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more,  caused  him  to  neglect  his  business.  His  affairs  be- 
came deranged.  To  retrieve  them,  he  entered  into  partner- 
ship, in  a general  mercantile  way,  with  Messrs.  Hunt  and 
O’Brien,  of  Waterford.  He  expended  a great  deal  of  money 
there  in  building  stores  and  warehouses.  Those  buildings, 
however,  were  burned  by  the  people  (it  was  imagined),  in 
revenge  for  the  cruelties  he  had  practised  on  them.” 

“His  violence,”  continued  her  ladyship,  “which  had  formerly 
been  of  a political  kind  only,  now  became  a sort  of  con- 
stitutional irascibility,  his  temper  more  and  more  irritable,  his 
habits  irregular  and  disorderly,  he  became  a terror  to  his  wife 
and  children.  He  treated  his  wife  with  brutality,  he  up- 
braided her  frequently  with  her  father’s  fate,  and  would  often 
say  to  her,  ‘ What  more  could  be  expected  from  the  daughter 
of  a convicted  rebel  ?' 

“ His  mercantile  career  was  unfortunate,  his  partners  got 
rid  of  him  after  many  fruitless  remonstrances.  He  had  over- 
drawn the  capital  he  had  put  into  the  house,  by  several 
thousand  pounds.  His  next  speculation  was  a newspaper, 
called  the  Clonmel  Mercury,  which  was  set  up  by  him  at  the 
instance  of  Lord  Donoughmore,  for  the  support  of  his  Lord- 
ship’s electioneering  interests  in  the  county,  and  of  his  political 
opinions.  Bernard  Wright,  the  person  who  was  flogged,  in 
1798,  by  Sir  John  Judkin  Fitzgerald,  for  having  a French 
letter  in  his  pocket,  was  for  some  time  the  manager  and 
editor  of  that  paper.  The  paper  was  at  length  prosecuted  for 
a libel  written  by  Lord  Donoughmore.  But  his  Lordship 
left  her  father  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  action,  and  to  pay 
the  expense  of  the  suit  and  the  damages.  The  paper  then 
went  to  ruin ; Mr.  Power  for  some  years  previously  had  given 
himself  up  to  dissipation,  and  his  affairs  had  become  in- 
volved in  difficulties  even  previously  to  his  setting  up  the  paper, 
so  much  so,  that  she  (Lady  Blessington)  and  her  sister  Ellen, 
while  at  school,  had  often  felt  the  humilation  of  being  debarred 
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from  learning  certain  kinds  of  work,  tambour  embroidery,  &c., 
on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  the  payment  of  their  school 
charges.” 

Mr.  Power  was  a fair,  though  not  perhaps  a very  favour- 
able specimen  of  the  Irish  country  gentleman  of  some  sixty 
years  ago,  fond  of  dogs,  horses,  wine  and  revelry,  and  very 
improvident  and  inattentive  to  all  affairs  of  business.  He 
was  a fine-looking  man,  of  an  imposing  appearance,  shewy, 
and  of  an  aristocratic  air,  very  demonstrative  of  frills  and 
ruffles,  much  given  to  white  cravats,  and  the  wearing  of 
leather  breeches  and  top  boots.  He  was  known  to  the 
Tipperary  bloods  as  “ a Buck,”  as  “ Shiver  the  Frills,” 
“ Beau  Power,”  and  other  appellations  complimentary  to  his 
sporting  character,  rolicking  disposition,  and  very  remarkable 
costume. 

When  the  times  were  out  of  joint  in  1798,  and  for  some 
years  succeeding  that  disastrous  epoch,  Mr.  Power  having 
thrown  himself  into  local  politics,  and  becoming  deeply  en- 
gaged in  public  affairs,  acquired  in  a short  time  the  character 
of  a terronst,  in  the  district  that  was  the  sphere  of  his  magis- 
terial duties.  The  hunting  of  suspected  rebels,  of  persons 
thought  to  be  disloyal  in  the  late  rebellion,  even  so  long  as 
four  and  five  years  after  its  complete  suppression,  became  a 
favourite  pursuit  of  Mr.  Power.  At  length  the  energy  of 
his  loyalty  went  beyond  the  law.  In  scouring  the  country  in 
pursuit  of  suspected  rebels,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  arrest 
a young  man  whom  he  met  on  the  road.  The  unfortunate 
man  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  armed  gentleman  with  his 
pistol  levelled  at  him.  Mr.  Power  shot  the  flying  peasant, 
seized  the  wounded  man,  set  him  on  a horse,  and  carried  his 
dying  prisoner  first  to  his  own  house,  and  from  thence  to  the 
gaol  at  Clonmel.  The  unfortunate  man  died.  Mr.  Power 
was  tried  for  the  murder,  and  was  acquitted. 

The  particulars  of  this  frightful  affair  were  given  me  1843  by 
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Lady  Blessington,  and  more  recently  by  other  parties,  having 
a very  intiniate  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  referred  to. 

The  account  given  me  by  Lady  Blessington  in  some  respects 
differs  from  the  others ; but  though  it  contradicts  them  in  some 
minor  details,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  her  Ladyship’s  account 
is  evidently  derived  from  that  put  forward  by  her  father  in 
his  defence. 

Though  at  the  risk  of  being  somewhat  prolix,  it  seems  best, 
in  a matter  of  this  kind,  to  give  the  several  statements  which 
seem  deserving  of  attention  separately. 

Lady  Blessington,  in  speaking  to  me  of  this  catastrophe,  said, 

“ On  one  occasion  (when  her  father  went  out  scouring  the 
country  for  suspected  rebels),  he  took  his  son  Michael  out 
with  him.  After  riding  along  the  road  for  some  time,  he  in- 
formed the  young  man,  he  was  going  to  apprehend  a very 
desperate  fellow  in  the  neighbourhood,  whom  none  of  the 
constables  dare  lay  hands  on.  The  son,  whose  principles  were 
altogether  opposed  to  the  father’s,  was  reluctant  to  go  on  this 
mission,  but  dared  not  refuse.  The  father  approaching  the 
cabin  of  the  suspected  peasant,  saw  a person  at  work  in  an 
adjoining  field.  Mr.  Power  galloped  into  the  field,  attended 
by  his  son  and  a servant,  and  levelling  a pistol  at  the  man’s 
head,  called  on  him  to  surrender  (but  exhibited  no  warrant  for 
his  apprehension).  The  man  flung  a stone  at  his  assailant, 
whereupon  Mr.  Power  taking  deliberate  aim,  mortally  wounded 
the  man  in  the  body.  This  was  not  sufBcient ; he  placed  the 
wounded  man  on  horseback  behind  his  servant,  had  him 
bound  to  the  servant,  and  thus  conveyed  him  to  town,  and  in 
the  first  instance  to  his  own  place  of  abode,  and  then  to  gaol. 

Lady  Blessington  added,  that  “ she  remembered  with  horror 
the  sight  of  the  wounded  man  mounted  behind  the  servant, 
as  the  party  entered  the  stable-yard  of  her  father’s  house ; 
pale  and  ghastly,  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast,  his  strength 
apparently  exhausted,  his  clothes  steeped  with  blood,  when  in 
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this  condition  he  was  brought  into  the  court-yard  bound  to 
the  servant.  The  horror  of  this  deed  never  left  the  mind  of 
Michael  Power,  it  haunted  him  during  his  short  career — he 
died  at  an  early  age  in  St.  Lucia,  one  of  the  most  noble- 
minded  and  tender-hearted  of  human  beings.  Such  was  the 
influence  of  his  character  over  the  unfortunate  wounded  man 

} 

that  when  he  was  dying,  he  besought  his  femily  to  take  no 
steps  against  Mr.  Power,  and  this  was  solely  in  consideration 
of  the  humanity  exhibited  by  the  son.  The  man  died,  and 
Bagwell,  from  animosity  to  Power,  on  account  of  his  alliance 
with  the  Donoughmore  interest,  persuaded  the  family  to  pro- 
secute Power.  Proceedings  were  commenced  against  him,  hut 
the  grand  jury  threw  out  the  bills.  A second  bill  was  sent 
up  subsequently,  and  found,  but  Power  fled  to  England,  and 
returned  in  time  to  take  his  trial  for  murder.  He  was  ac- 
quitted, but  the  judge,  even  in  those  unhappy  times  (it  was 
about  1 803),  thought  this  murder  was  going  a little  too  far 
with  the  system  of  terror;  he  reprobated  the  conduct  of 
Power,  and  had  his  name  expimged  from  the  magistracy.” 

Alderman  H — states  that  Mr.  Power,  in  and  after  the  re- 
bellion of  1798,  was  what  was  called  “ an  active  magistrate, 
and  when  patrolling  the  country,  he  shot  a young  man  named 
Lonergan,  the  son  of  a widow,  a peasant.  This  poor  fellow 
Power  called  a rebel,  and  had  his  dead  body  brought  into 
town  and  hung  out  of  the  old  court-house,  or,  as  the  place  was 
called  long  subsequently,  tbe  main  guard.” 

This  gentleman  adds,  “ There  the  body  was  first  seen  by 
his  mother  after  the  boy’s  death,  and  after  she  had  gazed  on 
the  body  for  a few  instants,  she  knelt  down  and  cursed  her 
son’s  murderer.” 

A lady,  upon  whose  accuracy  every  dependence  can  be 
placed,  Mrs.  Ryan,  a native  of  Tipperary  (and  nearly  con- 
nected by  marriage  with  Mr.  John  O’Connell),  who  knew 
Lady  Blcssington  when  a child,  her  father  and  Mr.  Power 
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being  near  neighbours,  states  that  Mr.  Power,  in  the  stormy 
period  of  1798  and  some  succeeding  years,  sought  to  obtain 
local  influence  and  distinction,  by  hunting  down  the  peasantry 
at  the  head  of  a troop  of  mounted  yeomanry.  He  succeeded 
in  being  made  a magistrate.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  scouring 
the  country  for  suspected  parties  around  his  residence. 

At  a period  when  martial  law  was  in  full  force  throughout 
the  country,  Mr.  Power,  in  one  of  his  scouring  expeditions  in 
his  district,  met  a young  lad  going  along  the  road,  with  a 
pitchfork  in  his  hand,  the  son  of  an  old  widow  woman,  living 
on  the  property  of  Mr.  Ryan’s  father.  Mr.  Power,  on  seeing 
the  lad,  at  once  decided  he  was  a rebel,  and  his  pitchfork  was 
an  evidence  of  treasonable  intentions.  The  sight  of  the  well- 
known  terrorist  and  his  troopers  was  at  once  sufficient  to  put 
the  lad  to  flight — he  ran  into  a field.  Mr.  Power  fired  at 
him  as  he  was  running;  the  shot  took  effect,  and  death 
shortly  afterwards  was  the  result.  Mrs.  Ryan  states,  the 
widow  and  her  son  (her  only  child)  were  harmless,  honest, 
well-disposed  people,  much  liked  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  lad  having  broken  tbe  prong  of  his  fork,  was  pro- 
ceeding to  the  smith’s  forge,  in  the  evening  of  the  day 
referred  to,  to  get  it  mended,  when  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
fall  in  with  Mr.  Power  at  an  angle  of  a road,  and  was 
murdered  by  him.  Before  the  poor  lad  had  left  the  cabin, 
his  mother  subsequently  stated,  that  she  had  said  to  him, 
“ Johnny,  dear,  it’s  too  late  to  go,  maybe  Mr.  Power  and 
the  yeomen  are  out.”  The  lad  said,  “ Never  mind,  mother, 
I’ll  only  leave  the  fork  and  come  back  immediately, 
you  know  I can’t  do  without  it  to-morrow.”  The  widow 
watched  for  her  son  all  night  long  in  vain.  He  returned  to 
her  no  more.  She  made  fhiitless  inquiries  at  the  smith’s. 
She  went  into  Clonmel  in  the  morning,  and  there  she  learned 
her  son  had  been  shot  by  Mr.  Power. 

The  usual  brutality  of  exposing  the  mutilated  body  of  a 
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presumed  rebel  in  front  of  the  gaol  was  gone  through  in  this  case. 
The  widow  recognized  the  remains  of  her  only  child.  Her 
piercing  shrieks  attracted  attention.  Tliey  soon  ceased ; some  of 
the  bystanders  carried  away  the  old  creature,  senseless  and 
speechless.  She  had  no  one  now  of  kith  or  kin  to  help  her, 
no  one  at  home  to  mind  her,  and  she  w^  unable  to 
mind  herself.  Mrs.  Ryan’s  father,  a humane,  good-hearted 
man,  took  pity  on  the  poor  old  forlorn  creature.  He  had  her 
brought  to  his  own  home,  and  she  remained  an  inmate  of  it 
to  the  day  of  her  death.  The  children  of  this  good  man 
have  a rich  inheritance  in  his  memory  to  be  proud  of  and 
thankful  to  God  for.  The  old  woman  never  wholly  re- 
covered the  shock  she  had  sustained,  she  moped  and  pined 
away  in  a state  of  listless  apathy,  that  merged  eventually  into 
a state  of  hypochondria,  and  in  a paroxysm  of  despondency 
she  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  her  existence  by  cutting  her 
throat. 

Strange  to  say,  although  the  wdndpipe  was  severed  and  she 
lost  a great  deal  of  blood,  the  principal  arteries  being  unin- 
jured, with  timely  assistance  and  the  best  medical  care,  she 
partially  recovered,  and  was  restored,  not  only  to  tolerable  bodily 
health,  hut  to  a comparatively  sound  state  of  mind  also.  She 
died  after  a year  or  two.  Scarcely  any  one,  out  of  Ryan’s  house, 
cared  for  her  or  spoke  about  her ; nothing  more  was  heard 
of  her  or  hers ; but  the  voice  of  her  innocent  son’s  blood  went 
up  to  heaven. 

The  ways  and  wisdom  of  heaven  are  inscrutable  indeed. 
Mr.  Power,  who  shed  that  innocent  blood,  lived  for  some 
years,  in  the  midst  of  revelry  and  riot,  and  eventually  died  in 
his  bed,  not  wanting  for  any  of  the  necessaries  or  comforts 
of  life,  with  ample  time,  but  with  no  disposition  for  repentance 
for  an  ill-spent  life. 

But  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Power,  Michael,  a noble-minded, 
generous,  kindly  disposed  youth,  who  looked  with  horror  on 
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the  acts  of  his  father,  and  was  forced  to  witness  the  last  bar- 
barous outrage  of  his,  to  which  reference  has  been  just  made, 
who  never  spoke  to  his  sister  Marguerite  of  that  terrible  out- 
rage without  shuddering  at  its  enormity — he  died  in  a distant 
land,  in  the  prime  of  life,  suddenly,  without  previous  warning 
or  apprehension  of  his  untimely  fate.] 

“ About  this  time,”  says  Miss  Power,  “ Anne,  the  eldest  of 
the  family,  was  attacked  by  a nervous  fever,  partly  the  result 
of  the  terror  and  anxiety  into  which  the  whole  of  the  family 
were  plunged  by  the  misfortunes  which  gathered  round  them, 
aggravated  by  the  frequent  and  terrible  outbreaks  of  rage  to 
which  their  father,  always  passionate,  now  became  more  than 
ever  subject.  In  spite  of  every  effort,  this  lovely  child,  whose 
affectionate  disposition  and  endearing  qualities  entirely  pre- 
cluded any  feeling  of  jealousy  which  the  constant  praises  of 
her  extreme  beauty,  to  the  disparagement  of  Marguerite, 
might  have  excited  in  the  breast  of  the  latter,  fell  a victim  to 
the  disease,  and  not  long  after,  Edmund,  the  second  son,  also 
died.* 

“ These  successive  misfortunes  so  impaired  the  health  and 
depressed  the  spirits  of  the  mother,  that  the  gloom  continued 
to  fall  deeper  and  deeper  over  the  house. 

“Thus  matters  continued  for  some  years,  though  there 
were  moments  when  the  natural  buoyancy  of  childhood  caused 
the  younger  members  of  the  family  to  find  relief  from  the 
cloud  of  sorrow  and  anxiety  that  hung  over  their  home.  The 
love  of  society  still  entertained  by  their  father,  brought  not 
unfrequent  guests  to  his  board,  and  enabled  his  children  to  mix 
with  the  families  around.  Among  those  who  visited  at  his 
house,  were  some  whose  names  have  been  honourably  known 
to  their  country.  Lord  Hutchinson  and  his  brothers,  Curran, 
the  brilliant  and  witty  Lysaght,  Generals  Sir  Robert  Mac 

* Lady  Blessingtoii,  in  the  account  of  the  family  given  to  me  by 
her  Lady.'ihip,  makes  no  mention  of  a son  named  Edmund.  K.  K.  M. 
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Farlane,  and  Sir  Colquhoun  Grant, — then  Lieutenant-Colonels, 
officers  of  various  ranks,  and  other  men  of  talent  and  merit, 
were  among  these  visitors,  and  their  society  and  conversation 
were  the  greatest  delight  of  Marguerite,  who,  child  as  she  was, 
was  perfectly  capable  of  understanding  and  appreciating  their 
superiority.” 

[Among  those  also,  in  1 804,  who  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Powers,  were  Captain  Henry  Hardinge,  of  the  47th 
Regiment  of  Foot,  Captain  Archibald  Campbell,  Major  Edward 
Blakeney,  and  Captain  James  Murray  of  the  same  Regiment.] 

“ At  fourteen.  Marguerite  began  to  enter  into  the  society  of 
grown-up  persons,  an  event  which  afforded  her  no  small  satis- 
faction,- as  that  of  children,  with  the  exception  of  her  brothers 
and  sisters,  especially  Ellen,  from  whom  she  was  almost  insepar- 
able, had  but  little  charm  for  her.  Ellen,  who  was  somewhat 
more  than  a year  her  junior,  shared  the  beauty  of  her  family, 
a fact  of  which  Marguerite,  instead  of  being  jealous,  was 
proud,  and  the  greatest  affection  subsisted  between  the  sisters, 
though  there  was  but  little  similarity  in  their  dispositions  or 
pursuits.  In  order  that  they  might  not  be  separated,  Ellen, 
notwithstanding  her  extreme  youth,  was  permitted  to  accom- 
pany her  sister  into  the  society  of  Tipperary,  that  is  to  say,  to 
assemblies  held  there  once  a week,  called  Coteries.  These, 
though  music  and  dancing  were  the  principal  amusements,  were 
not  considered  as  balls,  to  which  only  girls  of  riper  years  were 
admitted.  Here,  though  Ellen’s  beauty  at  first  procured  her 
much  more  notice  and  admiration  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  her 
sister,  the  latter,  ere  long,  began  to  attract  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  attention.  Her  dancing  was  singularly  graceful, 
and  the  intelligence  of  her  conversation  produced  more  lasting 
impressions  than  mere  physical  beauty  could  have  won. 

" About  this  period  the  47th  Regiment  arrived,  and  was 
stationed  at  Clonmel,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  country 
tovms,  particularly  in  Ireland,  all  the  houses  of  the  leading 
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gentry  were  thrown  open  to  receive  the  officers  with  due 
attention. 

“ At  a dinner  given  to  them  by  her  father,  Marguerite  was 
treated  with  marked  attention  by  two  of  them,  Captain  Mur- 
ray and  Captain  Farmer,  and  this  attention  was  renewed  at  a 
juvenile  ball  given  shortly  after. 

“ The  admiration  of  Captain  Murray,  although  it  failed  to 
win  so  very  youthful  a heart,  pleased  and  flattered  her,  while 
that  of  Captain  Farmer  excited  nothing  but  mingled  fear 
and  distaste.  She  hardly  knew  why ; for  young,  good-looking, 
and  with  much  to  win  the  good  graces  of  her  sex,  he  was 
generally  considered  as  more  than  equal  to  Captain  Murray  in 
the  power  of  pleasing. 

“ An  instinct,  however,  which  she  could  neither  define  nor 
control,  increased  her  dislike  to  such  a degree  at  every  succeed- 
ing interview,  that  Captain  Farmer,  perceiving  it  was  in  vain 
to  address  her  personally,  applied  to  her  parents,  unknown  to 
her,  offering  his  hand,  with  the  most  liberal  proposals  which  a 
good  fortune  enabled  him  to  make.  In  ignorance  of  an  event 
which  was  destined  to  work  so  important  a change  in  her 
destiny.  Marguerite  received  a similar  proposal  from  Captain 
Murray,  who  at  the  same  time  informed  her  of  the  course 
adopted  by  his  brother  officer,  and  revealed  a fact  which  per- 
haps accounted  for  the  instinctive  dread  she  felt  for  him.” 

[Captain  Farmer  was  subject  to  fits  of  ungovernable  passion, 
at  times  so  violent  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  himself  and 
those  around  him ; and  at  all  times  there  was  about  him  a 
certain  wildness  and  abruptness  of  speech  and  gesture,  which 
left  the  impression  on  her  mind  that  he  was  insane.] 

“ Astonishment,  embarrassment,  and  incredulity,  were  the 
feelings  uppermost  in  the  girl’s  mind  at  a commimication  so 
every  way  strange  and  unexpected. 

“ A few  days  proved  to  her  that  the  information  of  Captain 
Farmer’s  having  addressed  himself  to  her  parents  was  but  too 
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true;  and  the  further  discoverj'  that  these  addresses  were 
sanctioned  by  them,  filied  her  with  anxiety  and  dismay.  She 
knew  the  embarrassed  circumstances  of  her  father,  the  desire 
he  would  naturally  feel  to  secure  a union  so  advantageous  in 
a worldly  point  of  view  for  one  of  his  children,  and  she  knew, 
too,  his  fiery  temper,  his  violent  resistance  of  any  attempt  at 
opposition,  and  the  little  respect,  or  consideration,  he  enter- 
tained for  the  wishes  of  any  of  his  family  when  contrary  to 
his  own.  Her  mother,  too,  gave  but  little  heed  to  what  she 
considered  as  the  foolish  and  romantic  notions  of  a child  who 
was  much  too  young  to  be  consulted  in  the  matter.  Despite 
of  tears,  prayers,  and  entreaties,  the  unfortunate  girl  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  commands  of  her  inexorable  parents ; 
and,  at  fourteen  and  a half,  she  was  united  to  a man  who  in- 
spired her  with  nothing  but  feelings  of  terror  and  detesta- 
tion.”* 

[Captain  Maurice  St.  Leger  Farmer  entered  the  army  in 
February,  1795  ; he  had  been  on  half  pay  in  1802,  and  ob- 
tained his  company  the  9th  of  July,  1 803,  in  the  47th 
Regiment  of  Foot.  In  1805  he  continued  in  the  same  regi- 
ment, but  in  1806  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Army 
List,  neither  of  officers  on  full,  or  on  half  pay.] 

“ The  result  of  such  a union  may  be  guessed.  Her  hus- 
band could  not  but  be  conscious  of  the  sentiment  she  enter- 
tained towards  him,  though  she  endeavoured  to  conceal  the 
extent  of  her  aversion ; and  this  conviction,  acting  upon  his 
peculiarly  excitable  temperament,  produced  such  frequent  and 
terrible  paroxysms  of  rage  and  jealousy,  that  his  victim  trem- 
bled in  his  presence.  It  were  needless  to  relate  the  details  of 
the  period  of  misery,  distress,  and  harrowing  fear,  through 

* The  bridegroom  of  Captain  Farmer  was  a Captain  Ilardinge,  , 
of  the  47th  Regiment.  The  Captain  became  a General,  and  is  now  a 
Lord.— R.  R.  M. 

f Vide  Army  Lists  for  1804,  5,  6. 
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which  Marguerite,  a child  in  years,  though  old  in  suflfering, 
passed.  Denied  in  her  entreaties  to  be  permitted  to  return 
to  the  house  of  her  parents,  she  at  last,  in  positive  terror  for 
her  personal  safety,  fled  from  the  roof  of  her  husband  to  re- 
turn no  more.” 

[There  is  a slight  mistake  in  the  passage  above  referred  to. 
On  Lady  Blessington’s  own  authority  I am  able  to  state,  that 
she  did  return  to  her  father’s  house,  though  she  was  very 
reluctantly  received  there.  The  particulars  of  this  unhappy 
marriage  had  best  be  given  in  the  words  of  Lady  Blessington, 
and  the  following  is  an  account  of  it  furnished  me  by  her 
Ladyship,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1853. 

“ Her  father  was  in  a ruined  position  at  the  time  Lady  Bless- 
ington was  brought  home  from  school,  a mere  child,  and  treated 
as  such.  Among  his  military  friends,  she  then  saw  a Captain 
Farmer  for  the  first  time ; he  appeared  on  very  intimate  terms 
with  her  father,  but  when  she  first  met  him,  her  father  did 
not  introduce  her  to  him,  in  fact  she  was  looked  on  then  as  a 
mere  school-girl,  whom  it  was  not  necessary  to  introduce  to 
any  stranger.  In  a day  or  two  her  father  told  her  she  was 
not  to  return  to  school,  he  had  decided  that  she  was  to  marry 
Captain  Farmer.  This  intelligence  astonished  her ; she  burst 
out  crying,  and  a scene  ensued  in  which  his  menaces  and  her 
protestations  against  his  determination  terminated  violently. 
Her  mother  unfortunately  sided  with  her  father,  and  even- 
tually, by  caressing  entreaties  and  representations  of  the  ad- 
vantages her  father  looked  forward  to  from  this  match  with  a 
man  of  Captain  Farmer’s  aSluence,  she  was  persuaded  to 
sacrifice  herself  and  to  marry  a man  for  whom  she  felt  the 
utmost  repugnance.  She  had  not  been  long  under  her  hus- 
band’s roof  when  it  became  evident  to  her  that  her  husband 
was  subject  to  fits  of  insanity,  and  his  own  relatives  informed 
her  that  her  father  had  been  acquainted  by  them,  that  Captain 
Farmer  had  been  insane ; but  this  information  had  been  con- 
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cealed  from  her  by  her  father.  She  lived  with  him  about 
three  months,  and  during  this  time  he  frequently  treated  her 
with  personal  violence ; he  used  to  stiike  her  on  the  face,  pinch 
her  till  her  arms  were  black  and  blue,  lock  her  up  whenever 
he  went  abroad,  and  often  has  left  her  without  food  till  she  felt 
almost  famished.  He  was  ordered  to  join  his  regiment,  which 
was  encamped  at  the  Curragh  of  Kildare.  Lady  Blessington 
refused  to  accompany  him  there,  and  was  permitted  to  remove 
to  her  father’s  house,  to  remain  there  during  his  absence. 
Captain  Farmer  joined  his  regiment,  and  had  not  been  many 
days  with  it,  when  in  a quarrel  with  his  colonel,  he  drew  his 
sword  on  the  former,  and  the  result  of  this  insane  act  (for 
such  it  was  allowed  to  be)  was,  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
service,  being  permitted  to  sell  his  commission.  The  friends  of 
Captain  Farmer  now  prevailed  on  him  to  go  to  India  (I  think 
Lady  Blessington  said  in  the  Company’s  service) ; she,  however, 
refused  to  go  with  him,  and  remained  at  her  father’s.” 

Such  is  the  account  given  to  me  by  Lady  Blessington,  and 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  above  report  of  it  I can  vouch  ; though, 
of  course,  I can  offer  no  opinion  as  to  the  justice  of  her  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  the  insanity  of  Captain  Farmer.  But  it 
must  be  stated,  fully  and  unreservedly,  that  the  account  given 
by  her  Ladyship  of  the  causes  of  the  separation,  and 
those  set  forth  in  a recent  communication  of  a brother  of 
Captain  Farmer,  to  the  editor  of  a Dublin  evening  paper,  are 
in  some  respects  at  variance. 

But  in  one  important  point  the  statement  of  the  brother  of 
Captain  Farmer,  in  contradiction  of  the  account  given  by 
Lady  Blessington’s  niece  of  the  habits  of  Captain  Farmer, 
must  be  erroneous,  if  the  finding  of  the  jury  at  the  inquest 
held  on  his  body,  and  the  evidence  of  the  Deputy  Marshal  of 
the  prison  be  correct. 

Mr.  John  Sheehy,  now  residing  in  Clonmel,  the  cousin  of 
Lady  Blessington,  informs  me  that  “ he  has  a perfect  recol- 

VOL.  I.  D 
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lection  of  the  marriage  of  Lady  Blessington  with  Captain 
Farmer.  His  father  considered  it  a forced  marriage,  and 
used  to  speak  of  the  violence  done  to  the  poor  girl  by  her 
father,  as  an  act  of  tyranny.  It  was  an  unfortunate  mar- 
riage,” says  Mr.  Sheehy,  “ and  it  led  to  great  misfortunes. 
It  was  impossible  for  her  to  live  with  Captain  Farmer.  She 
fled  from  him,  and  sought  refuge  in  her  father’s  house. 

“ She  refused  to  return  to  her  husband,  and  a separation 
was  agreed  on  by  the  parties.  Mrs.  Farmer  found  herself 
very  unhappily  circumstanced  in  her  former  home.  Her 
father  was  unkind,  and  sometimes  more  than  unkind  to  her. 
She  was  looked  on  as  an  interloper  in  the  house,  as  one 
who  interfered  with  the  prospects,  and  advancement  in  life,  of 
her  sisters.  It  was  supposed  that  one  of  the  military  friends 
of  Mr.  Power’s,  and  a frequent  visitor  at  his  house.  Captain 
Jenkins,  then  stationed  at  TuUow,  had  been  disposed  to  pay 
his  addresses  to  Miss  Ellen  Power,  and  to  have  married  her, 
and  was  prevented  by  other  stronger  impressions,  made  on 
him  by  one  then  wholly  unconscious  of  the  influence  exerted 
by  her.”*  The  supposition,  however,  was  an  erroneous  one. 

Captain  Jenkins  was  brought  up  in  the  expectation  of  in- 
heriting a large  fortune  in  Hampshire,  and  was  ultimately 
disappointed  in  that  expectation.  For  several  years  he 

* The  officer  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sheehy,  was  a Captain  Thomas 
Jenkins,  of  the  11th  Light  Dragoons;  a gentleman  of  a good  family 
in  Hampshire,  and  of  very  large  expectations  of  fortune. 

By  the  Army  List  we  find  this  gentleman  entered  the  army  in  De- 
cember, 1801.  He  held  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  in  the  1 1th  Light  Dra- 
goons in  January,  1802.  In  December,  1806,  he  obtained  a Captaincy, 
and  continued  to  hold  the  same  rank  in  that  regiment  till  after  the  peace 
in  1815.  In  1809  he  was  domiciled  in  Dublin,  in  Holies  Street,  and 
Mrs.  Farmer  was  then  also  residing  in  Dublin.  In  1816  his  name  dis- 
appears from  the  Army  Lists.  He  had  an  establishment  at  Sidmanton, 
in  Hampshire,  for  three  or  four  years  previously  to  1814.  He  served 
with  his  regiment  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Peninsular  campaign,  and 
was  absent  from  Sidmanton  nearly  two  years. — R.  R.  M. 
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had  a large  income,  and  having  expended  a great  deal  of 
money,  previously  to  his  marriage,  had  been  for  many  years 
greatly  embarrassed.  His  embarrassments,  however,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  retaining  the  esteem  and  regard  of  all  who 
had  known  him  in  his  more  prosperous  circumstances.  He 
was  a generous  man,  an  amiable  and  high-minded  gentleman, 
of  elegant  manners  and  pleasing  address.  He  married,  when 
rather  advanced  in  years,  the  Baroness  Calabrella— a lister  of 
a gentleman  of  some  notoriety  in  his  day,  Mr.  Ball  Hughes — 
the  widow  first  of  a Mr.  Lee,  and  secondly  of  a Mr.  De  Bla- 
quiere.  This  lady,  who  was  possessed  of  considerable  means, 
purchased  a small  property  on  the  continent,  with  some  rights 
of  Seigniorage  appertaining  to  it,  from  which  the  title  is  de- 
rived which  she  now  bears. 

She  resided  for  some  years  in  Abbeville,  up  to  a short  period, 
1 believe,  of  her  second  husband’s  death,  which  took  place  in 
Paris. 

This  lady  is  the  talented  authoress  of  several  remarkable  pro. 
ductions,  was  long  intimately  acquainted  with  Lady  Blessing- 
ton,  and  held  in  very  high  estimation  by  her  Ladyship. 

“ The  house  of  Mr.  Power,”  Mr.  Sheehy  states,  “ was 
made  so  disagreeable  to  Mrs.  Farmer,  that  she  might  be  said 
to  bavc  been  driven  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  shelter  else- 
where. 

“ He  remembers  Mrs.  Farmer  residing  at  TuUow,  in  the 
county  of  Waterford,  four  mUes  from  Lismore.  His  own 
family  was  then  living  at  Cappoquin,  within  seven  miles  of 
Tullow.  Mrs.  Farmer  wrote  to  her  uncle  and  his  daughters ; 
but  he  disapproved  of  her  separation  from  Captain  Farmer, 
and  refused,  on  that  account,  to  allow  his  daughters  to  visit 
her.” 

. “ Previously  to  her  marriage  with  Captain  Farmer,”  he 
adds,  “ idle  persons  gossiped  about  her  alleged  love  of  ball- 
room distinction,  and  intimacy  with  persons  remarkable 
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for  gaiety  and  pleasure.  But  there  was  no  ground  for  the 
rumour.” 

Another  gentleman,  well  acquainted  with  the  family,  Aider- 
man  H — , says : “Mrs.  Farmer  lived  for  nearly  three  years  with 
her  husband  at  different  places.  After  the  separation,  she  so- 
journed for  some  time  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Gleeson,  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Gleeson,  who  lived  at  Ringville,  near  Dungarvan.  She 
resided  also  occasionally  at  her  father’s  with  her  sister  Ellen, 
sans  reproche  (but  not  without  great  trials) ; her  husband 
treated  her  badly.” 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Meagher,  British  Vice-Consul  at  Lisbon,  in- 
formed me  that  he  was  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Power,  in 
connexion  with  the  Clonmel  Gazette,  in  1804,  at  the  period 
of  the  marriage  of  Marguerite  Power  with  Captain  Farmer. 
That  subsequently  to  it,  he  knew  her  when  she  was  residing 
at  Cahir. 

Mr.  Meagher  speaks  in  terms  of  the  strongest  regard  for 
her,  “ He  never  knew  a person  so  inclined  to  act  kindly  to- 
wards others,  to  do  anything  that  lay  in  her  power  to  serve 
others ; he  never  knew  a person  naturally  better  disposed,  or 
one  possessing  so  much  goodness  of  heart.  He  knew  her 
from  childhood,  to  the  period  of  her  marriage,  and  some  years 
subsequently  to  it ; and  of  all  the  children  of  Mr.  Power, 
Marguerite  was  his  favourite.” 

This  is  the  testimony  of  a very  honest  and  upright  man. 

Mr.  Meagher  says — “ She  resided  at  Cahir  so  late  as  1 807. 
He  thinks  Captain  Jenkins’  intimacy  with  the  Power  family 
commenced  in  1807.”  And  another  informant,  Mr.  Wright, 
son  of  Bernard  Wright,  states  that  Mrs.  Farmer,  while  residing 
at  Cahir,  visited  frequently  at  Lord  Glengall’s.  Other  persons 
have  a recollection  of  Colonel  Stewart,  of  Killymoon,  being  a 
favourite  guest  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Power,  at  many  entertain- 
ments, between  1806  and  1807. 

The  Tyrone  militia  was  stationed  at  Clonmel  or  in  its  vici- 
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nity,  about  the  period  of  Captain  Farmer’s  marriage  with  Miss 
Power,  or  not  long  after  that  event. 

The  colonel  of  this  regiment  was  the  Earl  of  Caledon  (date 
of  appointment,  11th  of  August,  1804).  The  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  Lord  Mountjoy  (date  of  appointment,  28th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1804).  His  lordship  was  succeeded  in  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy  by  William  Stewart,  Esq.,  son  of  Sir  J.  Stewart,  of 
Killymoon  (date  of  appointment,  16th  of  April,  1805),  and 
continued  to  hold  that  rank  from  1805  to  1812.  As  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Lady  Blessington  and  her  sister,  Lady  Can- 
terbury, a few  words  of  Colonel  Stewart  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

He  was  a descendant  of  the  jimior  branch  of  the  Stewarts 
of  Ochiltree,  who  were  related  to  the  royal  line,  and  who  re- 
ceived large  grants  from  James  I.,  after  his  accession  to  the 
British  throne.  Colonel  Stewart’s  splendid  seat  and  magnifi- 
cent demesne  of  Killymoon,  were  hardly  equalled,  for  elegant 
taste  and  beauty  of  situation  and  scenery,  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone.  The  library,  the  remains  of  which  I saw  immedi- 
ately after  the  sale  of  the  property  in  1850,  was  one  of  the 
richest  in  Ireland,  in  Italian  literature.  The  Colonel  had  been 
much  in  Italy,  and  had  carried  back  with  him  the  tastes  and 
habits  of  an  accomplished  traveller,  and  a lover  of  Italian  lore. 
His  personal  appearance  and  manners  were  remarkable  for 
elegance,  and  were  no  less  prepossessing  and  attractive  than 
his  mental  qualities  and  accomplishments. 

Sir  John  Stewart,  the  father  of  the  late  Colonel  Stewart, 
died  in  October,  1825,  at  his  seat,  Killymoon.  He  had  been 
a distinguished  member  of  the  Dungannon  volunteer  con- 
vention. “ Sir  John  had  been  returned  six  times  for  the 
county  Tyrone,  and  had  been  a member  of  the  Irish  and  Im- 
perial Pai-liament  for  forty  years,  during  which  time  he  was  a 
steady,  uniform,  and  zealous  supporter  of  the  constitution  in 
church  and  state.  He  filled  the  offices  of  counsel  to  the  Re- 
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venue  Board,  Solicitor-General,  and  Attorney-General;  and 
of  him  it  was  truly  observed,  by  an  aged  statesman,  ‘ that  he 
was  one  of  the  few  men  who  grew  more  humble  the  higher 
he  advanced  in  political  station.’  Sir  John  was  married  in 
the  year  1790,  to  Miss  Archdale,  sister  of  General  Archdale, 
M.P.  for  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons  and  a daughter.”* 

In  the  several  notices  of  Lady  Blessington  that  have  been 
published,  there  is  a hiatus  in  the  account  given,  that  leaves  a 
period  of  about  nine  years  unnoticed. 

In  1 807  she  was  living  at  Cahir,  in  the  county  Tipperary, 
separated  from  her  husband  ; in  1809  she  was  sojourning  in 
Dublin ; a little  later  she  was  residing  in  Hampshire ; in  1816, 
we  find  her  established  in  Manchester  Square,  London  ; and 
at  the  commencement  of  1818,  on  the  point  of  marriage  with 
an  Irish  nobleman. 

The  task  I have  proposed  to  myself  does  not  render  it  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  fact,  and  to  cite 
a.  few  passages  more  from  the^  Memoir  of  Miss  Power.] 

“ Circumstances  having  at  last  induced  Mrs.  Farmer  to  fix 
upon  London  as  a residence,  she  established  herself  in  a house 
in  Manchester  Square,  where,  with  her  brother,  Robert  (Mi- 
chael had  died  some  years  previously),  she  remained  for  a 
considerable  period. 

“ Notwithstanding  the  troublous  scenes  through  which  she 
had  passed,  the  beauty  denied  in  her  childhood  had  gradually 
budded  and  blossomed  into  a degree  of  loveliness  which  many 
now  living  can  attest,  and  which  Lawrence  painted,  and  Byron 
sung.” 

[Among  the  visitors  at  her  house,  we  are  told  by  Miss 
Power,  was  the  Earl  of  Blessington,  then  a widower.  And 
on  the  occurrence  of  an  event  in  1817,  which  placed  the  des- 
tiny of  Mrs.  Farmer  in  her  own  hands,  his  Lordship’s  ad- 
* Annual  Register,  Appendix  to  Chronicle,  1825,  p.  28C. 
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miration  was  soon  made  known,  and  proposals  of  marriage 
were  offered  to  her,  and  accepted  by  her  in  1818. 

The  event  above  referred  to,  was  the  death  of  Captain 
Farmer.  Captain  Farmer,  subsequently  to  the  separation  about 
1807,  having  left  his  regiment,  still  serving  in  Ireland,  went 
to  the  East  Indies,  obtained  an  employment  there,  and 
remained  in  it  a few  years.  He  returned  to  England  about 
1816,  and  being  acquainted  with  persons  involved  in  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments,  who  had  been  thrown  into  prison, 
during  their  confinement  within  the  rules  of  the  Fleet,  he 
visited  them  frequently,  lived  freely,  and,  I believe  it  may  be 
added,  riotously,  with  his  imprisoned  friends. 

On  one  occasion,  of  a festive  nature,  after  ha\nng  been 
regaled  by  them,  and  indulging  to  excess,  in  the  act  of  en- 
deavouring to  sally  forth  from  the  room  where  the  entertain- 
ment had  been  given,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room,  placed 
himself  on  the  ledge  of  the  window,  to  escape  the  importu- 
nities of  his  associates,  fell  to  the  ground,  in  the  court  yard, 
and  died  of  the  wounds  he  received  a little  later. 

From  the  “ Morning  Herald”  of  October  28th,  1817,  the 
following  account  is  taken  of  the  inquest  on  Captain  Maurice 
Farmer : — 

“ An  inquisition  has  been  taken  at  the  Bear  and  Rummer, 
Wells  Street,  Middlesex  Hospital,  on  the  body  of  Captain 
Maurice  Farmer,  who  was  killed  by  falling  from  a window, 
in  the  King’s  Bench  Prison.  The  deceased  was  a captain  in 
the  army,  upon  half-pay  ; and  having  received  an  appointment 
in  the  service  of  the  Spanish  Patriots,  went,  on  Thursday  week, 
to  take  leave  of  some  friends,  confined  in  the  King’s  Bench 
Prison.  The  party  drank  four  quarts  of  rum,  and  were  all 
intoxicated.  When  the  deceased  rose  to  go  home,  his  friends 
locked  the  door  of  the  room  to  prevent  him.  Apprehensive 
that  they  meant  to  detain  him  all  night,  as  they  had  done 
twice  before,  he  threw  up  the  window  and  threatened  to  jump 
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out  if  they  did  not  release  him.  Finding  this  of  no  avail,  he 
got  upon  the  ledge,  and,  whilst  expostulating  with  them,  lost 
his  balance.  He  hung  on  for  some  minutes  by  his  hands, 
but  his  friends  were  too  much  intoxicated  to  be  able  to  relieve 
him.  He  consequently  fell  from  the  two  pair,  and  had  one 
thigh  and  one  arm  broken,  and  the  violence  with  which  his 
head  came  in  contact  with  the  ground,  produced  an  effusion 
of  blood  on  the  brain.  He  was  taken  up  in  a state  of  in- 
sensibility, and  conveyed  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  where  he 
died  on  Tuesday  last.  The  deputy-marshal  of  the  King’s 
Bench  Prison  attended  the  inquest.  He  stated  that  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  had  no  intention  of  injuring  him ; but, 
from  the  gross  impropriety  of  their  conduct,  the  marshal  had 
committed  them  to  Horsemonger  Lane  Gaol,  to  one  month’s 
solitary  confinement. 

“ Tlie  jury  came  to  the  following  verdict : — ‘ The  deceased 
came  to  his  death  by  accidentally  falling  from  a window  in 
the  King’s  Bench  Prison,  when  in  a state  of  intoxication.’” 

In  that  statement  made  to  me  by  Lady  Blessington  in 
1843,  to  which  I have  previously  referred,  I was  informed, 
“ In  a few  days  after  Captain  Farmer’s  death.  Perry,  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle  (then  unknown  to  Lord  Blessington),  ad- 
dressed a note  to  Lord  Blessington,  enclosing  a statement, 
purporting  to  be  an  account  of  the  death  of  Captain  Farmer, 
sent  to  him  for  insertion  in  his  paper,  throwing  an  air  of 
mystery  over  the  recent  catastrophe,  asserting  things  that  were 
utterly  unfounded,  and  entering  into  many  particulars  in  con- 
nection with  his  marriage.  The  simple  statement  of  the  facts 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Blessington  to  Perry,  sufficed  to  prevent 
the  insertion  of  this  infamous  slander,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
a lasting  friendship  between  Lord  and  Lady  Blessington,and  the 
worthy  man  who  was  then  editor  of  the  ‘ Morning  Chronicle.’  ” 

Mr.  Power,  in  the  meantime,  had  become  a ruined  man, 
bankrupt  in  fortune,  character,  and  domestic  happiness.  He 
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removed  to  Dublin  from  Clonmel,  and  there,  in  Clarendon 
Street,  Mrs.  Power  died,  far  advanced  in  years.  Her  husband 
married  a second  time,  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  a Mrs, 
Hymes,  widow  of  a brewer  of  Limerick.  This  lady,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Vize,  was  a native  of  Clonmel.  He  had 
been  supported  for  a great  many  years  previously  to  his  death 
by  his  two  daughters,  Lady  Blessington  and  Lady  Canterbury, 
who  jointly  contributed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  a-year  towards  his  maintenance.  He  possessed  no 
other  means  of  subsistence,  having  assigned  over  to  his  son  a 
small  farm  which  he  possessed  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  at 
the  time  the  arrangement  was  entered  into  by  his  daughters 
to  contribute  each  sixty  pounds  a-year  for  his  maintenance. 

The  claims  on  Lady  Blessington  were  more  extensive  than 
can  be  well  conceived.  One  member  of  her  family  had  an 
annual  stipend  paid  monthly,  from  the  year  1836  to  1839 
inclusive,  of  five  pounds  a month.  In  1840  it  was  increased 
to  eight  pounds  a month.  From  1841  to  1847,  inclusive, 
it  was  seven  pounds  a month.  These  payments,  for  which  I 
have  seen  vouchers,  amounted,  in  all,  to  the  sum  of  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-four  pounds.  I have  reason  to  believe 
the  stipend  was  continued  to  be  paid  in  1848,  which  addi- 
tional sum  would  make  the  amount  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  pounds  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  one  relative  alone, 
exclusive  of  other  occasional  contributions  on  pai  ticular  oc- 
casions. 

Miss  Mary  Anne  Power,  the  youngest  sister  of  Lady 
Blessington,  married,  in  1831,  an  old  French  nobleman  of 
ancient  family,  the  Count  Saint  Marsault.  The  disparity  of 
years  in  this  alliance  was  too  great  to  afford  much  expectation 
of  felicity.  The  Count  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  his 
wife  returnefl  to  her  native  land,  preserving  there,  as  else- 
where, a character  for  some  eccentricity,  but  one  uniformly 
irreproachable. 
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Mrs.  Dogherty,  to  whom  allusion  is  made  in  the  letters 
of  Lady  Blessington,  was  a relative  of  a Mr.  Edward  Quinlan, 
of  Clonmel,  an  old  gentleman  of  considerable  means,  who 
had  been  connected  by  marriage  with  Lady  Blessington’s 
mother  (vide  genealogical  account  of  the  Sheehy  family). 
Mr.  Quinlan  died  in  November,  1 836,  leaving  large  fortunes  to 
his  daughters.  On  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of  Edmund  Power 
for  the  murder  of  the  boy  Lonergan,  till  Mr.  Quinlan  came 
forward  with  a sum  of  fifty  pounds  as  a loan  to  Power,  the 
latter  was  actually  unable  at  the  time  to  engage  counsel  for 
his  defence. 

The  Countess  St.  Marsault  went  to  reside  with  her  father 
on  her  arrival  in  Ireland,  first  at  Arklow,  afterwards  in  lodg- 
ings at  No.  1 8,  Camden  Street,  Dublin,  and  next  at  5,  Lower 
Dorset  Street,  where,  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  1836,  Mr. 
Power  was  reduced  to  such  a helpless  state  of  bodily  debility 
and  suffering,  that  he  was  “ unable  to  make  the  slightest  move- 
ment without  screaming  and  groaning  with  agony.”  He  was 
attended  in  Dublin  by  a relative  of  his,  a Dr.  Kirwan,  a first- 
cousin.  He  appears  to  have  died  in  the  early  part  of  1837. 
On  the  30th  of  January,  1837,  the  Countess  of  St.  Marsault 
was  no  longer  residing  in  Dublin,  but  was  then  domesticated 
at  the  abode  of  an  old  lady  of  the  name  of  Dogherty,  a rela- 
tive of  hers,  at  Mont  Bruis,  near  Cashel,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary.  There  she  remained  for  nearly  a year.  “ After 
an  absence  of  thirty  years  she  visited  Clonmel.”  The  date 
of  this  visit  was  April,  1837.  She  must  then  have  quitted 
Clonmel  in  1807,  in  very  early  childhood.  In  1839,  she  re- 
turned to  England. 

Mr.  Power,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  was  seventy  years 
of  age.  A youth  passed  without  the  benefit  of  experience, 
had  merged  into  manhood  without  the  restraints  of  religion, 
or  the  influences  of  kindly  home  affections,  and  terminated  in 
age  without  wisdom,  or  honour,  or  respect,  and  death  without 
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solemnity,  or  the  semblance  of  any  becoming  fitness  for  its 
encounter.  The  day  before  he  died,  the  only  thing  he  could 
boast  of  to  a friend  who  visited  him  was,  that  he  had  been 
able  to  take  his  four  or  five  tumblers  of  punch  the  evening 
before. 

This  brief  outline  brings  us  to  the  period  of  the  marriage 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Blessington,  at  which  it  will  be  my  pro- 
vince to  commence  the  history  of  the  literary  career  of  her 
Ladyship. 

Of  Lockhart’s  “ Life  of  Scott,”  it  has  been  observed,  “ there 
we  have  the  author  and  the  man  in  every  stage  of  his  career, 
and  in  every  capacity  of  his  existence, — Scott  in  his  study 
and  in  court — in  his  family  and  in  society — in  his  favourite 
haunts  and  lightest  amusements.  There  he  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  exact  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  his  children, 
his  intimates,  hLs  acquaintances,  and  dependants, — the  central 
figure,  and  the  circle  which  surrounded  it  (Constable,  the  Bal- 
lantynes,  Erskine,  Terry,  and  a score  or  two  besides),  all 
drawn  with  such  individuality  of  feature,  and  all  painted  in 
such  vivid  colours,  that  we  seem  not  to  be  moving  among 
the  shadows  of  the  dead,  but  to  live  with  the  men  them- 
selves.”* 

1 hope,  at  least  in  one  particular,  it  will  be  found  1 have 
endeavoured  to  follow,  even  at  an  humble  distance,  the  ex- 
ample of  Scott’s  biographer,  in  placing  before  my  readers  the 
subject  of  my  work  in  a life-like  truthful  manner,  as  she  was 
before  the  public  in  her  works  and  in  her  saloons,  and  also 
in  her  private  relations  towards  her  friends  and  relatives.] 

* Literary  Gazette,  February  15,  1851. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

NOTICE  OF  THE  EARL  OF  BLESSINGTON — HIS  ORIGIN,  EARLY 
CAREER,  FIRST  AND  SECOND  MARRIAGE,  ETC. 

The  first  Earl  of  Blessington  was  a descendant  of  the  Walter 
Stewart,  or  Steward,  who,  “ on  account  of  his  high  descent, 
and  being  the  nearest  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  Scotland,” 
we  are  told  by  Lodge,*  “ was  created  Seneschal,  or  Lord 
High  Stuart  of  Scotland,  or  Receiver  of  the  Royal  Revenues, 
from  which  office  his  family  afterwards  took  and  retained 
their  surname  of  Stewart.”  This  office  and  dignity  were 
created  by  Malcolm  the  Third,  of  Scotland,  after  the  death  of 
Macduffe,  in  1057-  The  descendants  of  the  Lord  High  Con- 
stable became  the  founders  of  the  house  of  Lenox,  and  one 
of  them  by  intermarriage  with  the  daughter  of  King  Robert 
Bruce,  the  founder  of  many  noble  families  in  England  and 
Ireland.  The  first  Stewart  of  this  race  who  settled  in  Ire- 
land, was  Sir  William  Stewart,  of  Aughentean  and  of  Newtown 
Stewart,  in  the  county  of  Tyr9ne,  and  his  brother.  Sir  Robert 
Stewart,  of  Culmore,  knights,  “ both  very  active  and  able 
gentlemen,  in  the  distracted  times  of  King  Charles  the  First.” 
Sir  Robert  came  into  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First. 
He  received  from  that  monarch,  for  his  Irish  services,  vsirious 
grants  of  rectories  and  other  church  property  in  Leitrim, 
Cavan,  and  Fwmanagh,  and  subsequently  a large  tract  of 
country  of  the  confiscated  lands  of  Ulster  were  obtained 

* Irish  Peerage,  vol.  ii.  p.  196,  cd.  8vo.  1764. 
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by  his  brother  William.  In  1641,  he  raised  and  com- 
manded a troop  of  horse  and  a regiment  of  foot  of  one 
thousand  men.  He  was  made  Governor  of  Derry  in  1643, 
and  in  that  year  totally  routed  the  Irish  under  Owen  O’Neill, 
at  Clones.  He  and  his  brother  having  refused  to  take  the 
covenant,  were  deprived  of  their  command,  and  sent  by 
Monck’s  orders  prisoners  to  London.  After  many  vicissi- 
tudes, Sir  Robert  returned  to  Ireland,  and  was  appointed 
Governor  of  the  city  and  county  of  Derry  in  1660.  Sir 
William  “being in  great  favotu:  with  James  the  First,  became 
an  undertaker  for  the  plantation  of  escheated  lands  in  Ulster.” 
He  was  created  a baronet  in  1623.  He  assisted  largely 
in  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  and  profited  extensively  by  it. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  time  of 
King  James  the  First  and  Charles  the  First.  At  the  head  of 
his  regiment  he,  with  his  brother’s  aid,  routed  Sir  Phelim 
O’Neill  at  Strabane.  He  left  many  children  ; his  eldest  son. 
Sir  Alexander  Stewart,  sided  with  the  Covenanters,  in  1648. 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  in  Scotland,  in  1653. 
By  his  marriage  with  a daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Newcomen, 
he  had  issue  Sir  William  Stewart,  who  was  made  Custos 
Rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Donegal,  in  1678,  and  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignity  of  Baron  Stewart  of  Ramaltan,  and 
Viscount  Mountjoy,  in  1682,  being  constituted  at  the  same 
time  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  and  Colonel  of  a regi- 
ment of  horse. 

William  Stewart,  first  Viscount  Mountjoy,  was  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Steinkirk,  in  Flanders,  in  1692.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  William,  Viscount  Mountjoy,  who  died  in 
Bourdeaux,  without  issue.* 

Alexander,  brother  of  the  preceding  William,  died  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  brother,  leaving  an  only  daughter. 

The  Right  Honourable  Luke  Gardiner,  Member  of  Parlia- 
* Exshaw’s  London  Magazine.  1754,  p.  259, 
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ment  and  Privy  Councillor,  married,  in  1711,  Anne,  sole 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Honourable  Alexander  Stewart, 
second  son  of  William,  first  Viscount  Mountjoy.* 

Lord  Primate  Boulter  recommended  Mr.  Luke  Gardiner 
as  a fit  and  proper  person  to  be  made  a Privy  Councillor, 
His  views  of  fitness  for  that  high  office  led  him  to  look  out 
for  a sturdy  parvenu  of  Irish  descent,  without  regard  to  an- 
cestry, who  was  capable  of  curbing  the  degenerate  lords  of 
the  English  pale,  and  gentlemen  in  Parliament  descended 
from  English  undertakers,  too  influential  to  be  easily  managed, 
who  had  become  “ Hiberniores  quam  Hibernis  Ipsis in  a 
few  words,  “ such  a one  as  Mr.  Gardiner,  to  help  to  keep 
others  in  order,”  in  the  Privy  Council. 

Primate  Boulter,  in  a communication  to  the  English 
minister,  recommending  Mr.  Gardiner,  said : 

“ There  is  another  affair  which  I troubled  the  Duke  of 
Dorset  about,  and  which  I beg  leave  to  lay  before  your  Grace, 
which  is  the  making  Mr.  Gardiner  a Privy  Councillor.  He 
is  deputy  to  the  Vice-Treasurer  of  this  kingdom,  and  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  his  Majesty’s  servants  here,  as  your  Grace 
will  be  fully  satisfied  when  you  do  us  the  honour  to  be  with 
us.  There  is  nobody  here  more  against  increasing  the  number 
of  Privy  Councilloi's  than  I am,  who  think  they  are  by  much 
too  numerous ; but  it  is  because  many  have  been  brought  in 

* Lake  Gardiner’s  generally  supposed  origin  and  rise  in  the  world  from 
a menial  station  in  the  service  of  Mr.  White,  of  Leixlip  Castle,  a descend- 
ant of  Sir  Nicholas  White,  the  owner  and  occupier  of  the  castle  in  1666, 
were  subjects  of  some  satirical  pasquinades  and  witticisms  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century.  In  reference  to  his  alleged  former  servile  situa- 
tion, it  was  said  that  a noble  friend  of  his  in  embarrassed  circum- 
stances, once  observed  to  him,  on  seeing  him  enter  his  carriage,  “ How 
does  it  happen,  Gardiner,  you  never  make  a mistake  and  get  up  be- 
hind ?”  To  which  Gardiner  replied,  “ Some  people,  my  lord,  who  have 
been  long  accustomed  to  going  in,  remain  at  last  on  the  outside,  and 
can  neither  get  in  nor  up  again.’.’ 
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without  any  knowledge  of  business,  or  particular  attachment 
to  his  Majesty’s  service,  merely  for  being  members  of  either 
house  of  Parliament,  that  we  want  such  a one  as  Mr,  Gar- 
diner to  help  to  keep  others  in  order,  as  he  is  most  zealously 
attached  to  his  Majesty  by  affection  as  well  as  by  interest, 
and  is  a thorough  man  of  busine^,  and  of  great  weight  in 
the  country.”* 

The  practice  of  making  Jews  officers  of  the  Inquisition, 
was  thought  to  have  worked  well  in  Spain,  and  to  have  served 
to  keep  the  grandees  in  order. 

Luke  Gardiner  died  at  Bath  in  1753,  and  was  succeeded 
in  his  estates  by  his  son,  Charles  Gardiner,  who,  on  the 
demise  of  his  maternal  grandfather  (when  the  male  line  of 
the  Stewart  family  ceased),  succeeded  to  all  the  property  of 
the  late  lord.  He  married  in  1741,  and  at  his  death  left 
several  children. 

His  eldest  son,  the  Right  Honourable  Luke  Gardiner,  in- 
herited the  Moun^oy  estates.  He  was  born  in  1745,  re- 
presented the  city  of  Dublin  in  Parliament,  was  made  a Privy 
Councillor,  and  held  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the  Dublin  Volun- 
teers, and  subsequently  in  the  Dublin  Militia.  He  held  a 
command  also  in  a volunteer  corps  in  his  native  county. 
The  Mountjoy  title  was  renewed  in  his  person.  In  1789,  he 
was  created  a baron,  and  in  1795  was  advanced  to  the  dig- 
nity of  Viscount  Mountjoy.  He  married,  in  1773,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  a Scotch  baronet.  Sir  William  Montgomery, 
and  sister  of  Anne,  Marchioness  of  Townsend,  by  whom  he 
had  issue  two  sons,  Luke  and  Charles  John,  and  several 
daughters. 

1st.  Luke,  who  died  in  1781,  in  infancy. 

2nd.  Charles  John,  who  succeeded  his  father,  second 
Viscount  Mountjoy,  the  late  Earl  of  Blessington,  born  the 
19th  July,  1782. 

* Boulter's  Letters. 
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3rd.  Florinda,  who  died  in  1786,  aged  twelve  years. 

4th.  Louisa,  bom  in  1775,  who  married  the  Right  Reve- 
rend Robert  Fowler,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  and  died  in 
1848,  aged  seventy-three  years. 

5th.  Harriet,  born  in  1776,  died  in  1849,  aged  seventy- 
three  years. 

6th.  Emily,  who  died  in  1788. 

7th.  Caroline,  who  died  in  1782. 

8th  Elizabeth,  who  died  in  1791,  aged  eight  years. 

His  Lordship  married,  secondly,  in  1793,  Margaret,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Hector  Wallis,  by  whom  he  had  issue, 

9th.  Margaret,  born  in  1796,  married  the  Honourable  Hely 
Hutchinson,  died  in  1825. 

The  father  of  the  late  Earl  of  Blessington,  the  Right 
Honourable  Luke  Gardiner,  Viscount  Mountjoy,  was  an  able 
and  energetic  man.  In  his  zeal  for  the  public  w'eal,  he  was  by  no 
means  unmindful  of  his  own  interests.  He  advocated  warmly 
the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  zealous  champions  of  their  cause  in  the  Irish  par- 
liament. He  took  a very  active  and  prominent  part  in  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1798  ; and  on  the  5th  of  June 
of  that  disastrous  year,  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  at  the 
battle  of  New  Ross. 

Mr.  John  Graham,  a small  farmer,  still  living  on  the 
Mountjoy  Forest  estate,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  now  in  his 
eighty-sixth  year,  informs  me  the  first  Lord  Mountjoy,  in  the 
year  1798,  induced  him  to  join  his  lordship’s  regiment,  and 
to  accompany  him  to  Wexford.  He  was  close  to  his  lordship 
at  Three  Bullet  Gate,  at  the  battle  of  New  Ross,  when  the 
king’s  troops  were  attacked  by  a party  of  rebels,  who  lay  in 
wait  for  them  in  the  ditches  on  either  side  of  the  road,  and 
commenced  a heavy  fire,  which  threw  the  troops  into  complete 
disorder.  The  General  who  was  there  in  command  ordered 
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the  troops  to  retreat ; and  they  did  retreat,  with  the  exception 
of  Lord  Mountjoy  and  a few  soldiers  of  his  regiment.  Graham 
saw  his  lordship  fall  from  his  horse  mortally  wounded,  and 
when  he  next  saw  him  he  was  dead,  pierced  by  several  balls 
and  with  many  pike  wounds  also. 

Lord  Mountjoy  enjoyed  several  sineciu-cs  of  considerable 
emolument.  The  two  principal  ones  were  hereditary.  The 
caricaturists  of  his  day  devoted  their  sarcastic  talents  to  the 
illastration  of  his  supposed  sinecurist  propensities.* 

The  Right  Honourable  Charles  John  Gardiner,  second 
Viscount  and  Baron  Mountjoy,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  at 
the  time  of  his  father’s  death,  in  1798,  was  in  his  seventeenth 
year.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  obtained  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts.f  In  1 803  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
Tyrone  Militia;  and  in  1807  a Deputy  Lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Tyrone ; in  1809,  he  was  elected  a representative 
peer  for  Ireland,  and  advanced  to  the  Earldom  of  Blessington, 
June  22nd,  1816. 

The  origin  of  this  latter  title  dates  from  1673.  Michael, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  (of  the  family  of  Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork 
and  Orrery),  in  1665  was  constituted  Lord  High  Chancellor 

* In  one  of  these  productions  enquiry  is  made,  “ Why  a Gardener 
is  the  most  extraordinary  man  in  the  world  ?”  and  the  following  reasons 
are  assigned  in  reply  to  the  query  : 

“ Because  no  man  has  more  business  upon  earth,  and  he  always 
chooses  good  grounds  for  what  he  does.  He  turns  his  thyme  to  the  best 
account.  He  is  master  of  the  mint,  and  fingers  penny  royal;  he  raises 
his  celery  every  year,  and  it  is  a bad  year  indeed  that  does  not  bring  him 
in  a plum  ; he  has  more  boughs  than  a minister  of  state,  does  not  want 
London  pride,  rakes  a little  under  the  rose,  but  would  be  more  sage  to 
keep  the  Fox  from  his  enclosures,  to  destroy  the  rotten  Burroghs,  and 
to  avoid  the  blasts  from  the  North,  and  not  to  Foster  corruption,  lest  a 
Flood  should  follow.” 

f Among  Lord  Blessington's  cotemporaries  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
in  1798,  were  the  late  Lord  Dudley,  Lord  Ebrington,  Bishop  Heber,  &c, 
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of  Ireland,  and  in  1671  was  sworn  one  of  the  Lords  Justices. 
In  1689  his  house  at  Blcssington  was  plundered  by  the  Irish. 
He  died  in  1702,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Patrick’s  church.  His 
eldest  son,  Murrogh,  by  his  second  marriage  with  a daughter  of 
Dermod,  Earl  of  Inchiquin,  was  created  Lord  Viscount  Bless- 
ington,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  by  patent,  in  1673.  He 
died  in  1718,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles.  One  of 
the  daughters  of  the  preceding  Viscount,  Anne,  in  1696, 
married  Sir  William  Stewart,  third  Viscount  Mountjoy,  bom 
in  1709.  Charles,  the  second  Viscount  Blessington,  was 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Blessington  in  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Anne  and  George  the  First.  The  title  became  extinct  by  his 
Lordship’s  death  near  Paris,  without  issue,  in  1733. 

The  Sir  William  Stewart,  third  Viscount  Mountjoy  above 
mentioned,  who  married  a daughter  of  Murrough,  Viscount 
Blessington,  had  been  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl  by 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Blessington,  in  1745.* 

Few  young  noblemen  ever  entered  life  with  greater  advan- 
tages than  the  young  Viscount  Mountjoy  ; he  was  possessed 
of  a fine  fortune  at  the  time  of  his  coming  of  age ; he  had 
received  an  excellent  education,  was  possessed  of  some  talents, 
and  a great  deal  of  shrewdness  of  observation,  and  quickness 
of  perception  in  the  discernment  of  talents,  and  ability  of  any 
intellectual  kind.  He  had  a refined  |taste  for  literature  and 
arts.  In  politics  he  was  a faithful  representative  of  his 
father’s  principles.  From  the  commencement  of  his  career  to 
the  close  of  it,  he  supported  the  cause  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
The  first  time  that  Viscount  Mountjoy  spoke  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  after  having  been  elected  a representative  Peer  for 
Ireland  in  1809,  was  in  favour  of  a motion  for  the  thanks  of 
the  House  to  Lord  Viscount  Wellington,  and  the  army  under 
his  command,  for  the  victory  of  Talavera ; when  Lord  Mount- 
joy, in  reply  to  the  Earl  of  Grosvenor’s  opposition  to  the  motion 
* Archdall’s  Peerage,  vol.  vi.  p.  256. 
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said  that  “ no  General  was  better  skilled  in  war,  none  more 
enlightened  than  Lord  Viscount  Wellington.  The  choice  of 
a position  at  Talavera  reflected  lustre  on  his  talents ; the 
victory  was  as  brilliant  and  glorious  as  any  on  record.  It  was 
entitled  to  the  unanimous  approbation  of  their  lordships,  and 
the  eternal  gratitude  of  Spain  and  of  this  country.” 

His  Lordship  seldom  attended  his  Parliamentary  duties,  and 
very  seldom  spoke. 

On  the  Queen’s  trial,  in  1820,  in  opposing  the  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties.  Lord  Blessington  spoke  in  vindication  of  the 
character  of  Mr.  Powell,  (who  had  been  engaged  in  the  Milan 
commission,  and  was  assistant  solicitor  for  the  bill),  “ and  ex- 
pressed much  regret  that  that  person  had  anything  to  dowith 
the  Milan  commission.” 

John  Allan  Powell,  Esq.,  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
the  Blessingtons. 

The  young  lord’s  manners,  deportment,  and  demeanour, 
were  all  in  keeping  with  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  and  the 
amiability  of  his  disposition.  That  calamity  was  his,  than 
which  few  greater  misfortunes  can  befall  a young  man  of 
large  expectations — prided,  courted,  flattered  and  beset  by  evil 
influences,  the  loss  of  a father’s  care,  his  counsel  and  control 
at  the  very  age  when  these  advantages  are  most  needful  to 
youth  and  inexperience. 

The  taste  of  all  others  which  the  young  nobleman  on 
coming  into  his  ample  fortune  gave  himself  up  to,  was  for 
the  drama. 

He  patronized  it  liberally,  and  was  allured  into  all  the 
pleasures  of  its  society.  The  green-room  and  its  affairs — the 
interests,  and  rivalries,  and  intrigues  of  favourite  actors  and 
actresses,  the  business  of  private  theatricals,  the  providing  of 
costly  dresses  for  them,  the  study  of  leading  parts  for  their 
performance  (for  his  Lordship  was  led  to  believe  his  talents 
were  of  the  first  order  for  the  stage),  engaged  the  attention  of 
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the  young  nobleman  too  much,  and  gave  a turn  in  the  direction 
of  self-indulgcnce,  to  talents  originally  good,  and  tastes  naturally 
inclined  to  elegance  and  refinement. 

In  1822,  ByTon  thus  spoke  of  Lord  Blessington  as  he  re- 
membered him  in  early  life ; — “ Mountjoy  (for  the  Gardiners 
are  the  lineal  race  of  the  famous  Irish  Viceroy  * of  that  ilk) 
seems  very  good-natured,  but  is  much  tamed  since  I recollect 
him  in  all  the  glory  of  gems  and  snuff-boxes,  and  imiforms  and 
theatricals,  sitting  to  Strolling,  the  painter,  to  be  depicted  as 
one  of  the  heroes  of  Agincourt.” 

His  father’s  great  fondness  for  him  had  contributed  in  some 
manner  to  the  taste  he  had  acquired  in  very  early  life  for 
gorgeous  ornaments,  gaudy  dresses,  theatrical  costumes  and 
military  uniforms.  At  the  period  of  the  volunteering  move- 
ment in  Ireland,  about  1788  or  1789,  when  the  boy  was  not 
above  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  his  father  had  him  equipped  in 
a complete  suit  of  volunteer  uniform,  and  presented  him  thus 
to  a great  concourse  of  people  with  a diminutive  sword  in  the 
poor  child’s  hand,  on  the  occasion  of  a grand  review  at  New- 
townstewart,  at  the  head  of  the  corps  that  was  commanded 
by  his  Lordship. 

His  Lordship  had  been  unfortunately  aUowed  to  think, 
almost  from  his  boyhood,  that  no  obstacle  stood  between  him 
and  the  gratification  of  his  desires  that  could  not  be  removed  ; 
and  the  result  was  what  might  be  expected. 

This  evil  tendency  to  self-indulgence  impeded  the  growth 
of  all  powers  of  self-control,  and  nourished  a disposition  to 
unrestrained  profusion  and  extravagance,  whenever  the  grati- 

* The  famous  Lord  Deputy  te  whom  Byrou  alludes,  was  a fierce 
marauder  and  conquistador,  in  the  good  old  times  of  raid  and  of  rapine 
of  the  good  Queen  Bess.  Morrison,  an  English  writer  on  Irish  affairs 
(fol.  43),  says,  “ Lord  Mountjoy  (the  Deputy)  never  received  any  to 
mercy  but  such  as  had  drawn  blood  upon  their  fellow  rebels.  Thus 
McMahon  and  McA.rt  both  offered  to  submit,  but  neither  would  be 
received  without  the  other’s  head.” 
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fication  of  the  senses,  or  allurements  of  pleasure  were  in  ques- 
tion. 

His  Lordship,  in  the  latter  part  of  1808  or  the  beginning 
of  1809,  made  the  acquaintance  of  a lady  of  the  name  of 
Brown  (nde  Campbell),  remarkable  for  her  attractions,  and 
indebted  to  them  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  for  her  distinction. 

The  young  lord  found  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
resolution  he  had  formed  of  marrying  this  lady,  but  the  ob- 
stacles were  removed  ; and  while  means  were  being  taken  for 
their  removal,  and  the  marriage  that  was  to  follow  it,  War- 
wick house,  in  Worthing,  was  taken  by  his  Lordship  for  her 
abode,  and  there  she  resided  for  several  months. 

Mrs.  Brown  belonged  to  a Scotch  family  of  respectability, 
of  the  name  of  Campbell,  and,  as  I am  informed,  a brother 
of  hers  represented  in  parliament  the  borough  in  which  his 
native  place  was  situated,  and  was  connected  with  a baronet 
of  the  same  name. 

While  the  residence  was  kept  up  at  Worthing,  another 
place  of  abode  was  occasionally  occupied  in  Portman  Square ; 
where  his  son,  Charles  John,  was  bom.  In  18 1 1,  his  Lordship 
took  a house  in  Manchester  Square,  and  there  his  daughter, 
Emilie  Rosalie,  was  bom.  The  following  year  he  removed 
to  Seymour  Place,  where  he  resided  till  the  latter  part  of 
1813. 

In  1812,  the  death  of  Major  Browne  (long  expected) 
having  taken  place,  Lord  Mountjoy  married  “ Mary  Camp- 
bell, widow  of  Major  Browne,”  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
Peerage. 

Lord  Mountjoy  had  not  long  resided  in  Seymour  Place, 
when  he  determined  on  going  on  the  continent.  The  health  of 
Lady  Mountjoy  must  have  been  at  that  period  impaired.  His 
Lordship’s  friend  and  medical  attendant,  Mr.  Tegart,  of  Pall 
MaD,  recommended  a young  physician  of  high  character  to 
accompany  the  tourists ; and  accordingly  Dr.  Richardson  (an 
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old  and  valued  friend  of  the  author’s)  proceeded  to  France 
with  them. 

The  circumstances  are  to  be  kept  in  mind  of  this  marriage, 
the  impediment  to  it,  the  waiting  for  the  removal  of  it,  the 
accomplishment  of  an  object  ardently  desired,  without  refer- 
ence to  future  consequences,  without  any  regard  for  public 
opinion,  or  feelings  of  relatives ; the  restlessness  of  his  Lord- 
ship’s mind,  manifested  in  changes  of  abode,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  his  residence  in  London  for  the  Continent,  soon 
after  he  had  married,  and  had  gone  to  considerable  expense  in 
fitting  up  that  place  of  abode. 

Lady  Mountjoy  did  not  long  enjoy  the  honours  of  her  ele- 
vated rank  and  new  position.  She  died  at  St.  Germains,  in 
France,  the  9th  of  September,  1814.  The  legitimate  issue 
of  this  marriage  was,  first,  Lady  Harriet  Anne  Frances  Gar- 
dmer,  born  the  5th  of  August,  1812  (who  married  the 
Count  Alfred  D’Orsay,  the  1st  of  December,  1829,  and 
secondly,  the  Hon.  Charles  Spencer  Cowper,  third  son  of  the 
late  Earl  Cowper,  the  4th  of  January,  1853,  the  Count 
D’Orsay  having  died  the  4th  of  August,  1852)  j*  second,  the 
Right  Hon.  Luke  Wellington,  Viscount  Mountjoy,  born  in 
1814,  who  died  in  1823,  at  the  age  of  nine  years  and  six 
months. 

The  children,  of  whom  mention  is  not  made  in  the  Peerage 
were : 

First,  Charles  John,  bom  in  Portman  Square,  London,  the 
3rd  of  February,  1810,  now  surviving,  who  retains  a small 

* The  Honourable  Charles  Spencer  Cowper  is  the  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Earl  Cowper,  who  married  in  1805  the  Honourable  Emily 
Mary  Lamb,  eldest  daughter  of  Penniston,  first  Viscount  Melbourne. 
Lord  Cowper  died  at  Putney,  in  June  1837.  His  widow  married  se- 
condly, Lord  Palmerston,  in  1839.  The  Honourable  Charles  Spencer 
Cowper,  born  in  1816,  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Legation  in 
Florence. 
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portion  of  the  Mountjoy  Forest  estate  (the  income  from  which 
is  about  £600  a year)  ; all  that  remains,  with  a trifling  ex- 
ception, of  the  wreck  of  that  once  vast  property  of  the  Earl 
of  Blessington. 

Second,  Emily  Rosalie,  commonly  called  Lady  Mary  Gar- 
diner, born  in  Manchester  Square,  London,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1811  (who  married  C.  White,  Esq.,  and  died  in  Paris 
without  issue  about  1848). 

Lord  Mountjoy’s  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  lady  was  mani- 
fested in  a funeral  pageant  of  extraordinary  magnificence,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  removal  of  her  remains  to  England,  and 
from  thence  to  Ireland.  One  of  the  principal  rooms  in  his 
Lordship’s  Dublin  residence,  in  Henrietta  Street,  was  fitted  up 
for  the  mournful  occasion  at  an  enormous  cost.  The  body 
placed  in  a coffin,  sumptuously  decorated,  had  been  conveyed 
to  Dublin  by  a London  undertaker  of  eminence  in  the  per- 
formance of  state  funerals,  attended  by  six  professional  female 
mourners,  suitably  attired  in  mourning  garments,  and  was 
laid  out  in  a spacious  room  hung  with  black  cloth,  on  an 
elevated  catafalque  covered  with  a velvet  pall  of  the  finest 
texture,  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver,  which  had  been  pur- 
chased in  France  for  the  occasion,  and  had  recently  been  used 
at  a public  funeral  in  Paris  of  great  pomp  and  splendour,  that  of 
Marshal  Duroc.  A large  number  of  wax  tapers  were  ranged 
round  the  catafalque,  and  the  six  professional  female  mutes, 
during  the  time  the  body  lay  in  state,  remained  in  attendance 
in  the  chamber  in  becoming  attitudes,  admirably  regulated  ; 
while  the  London  undertaker,  attired  in  deep  mourning,  went 
through  the  dismal  formality  of  conducting  the  friends  of 
Lord  Blessington  who  presented  themselves  to  the  place  where 
the  body  was  laid  out,  and  as  each  person  walked  round  the 
catafalque,  and  then  retired,  this  official,  having  performed  the 
lugubrious  duties  of  master  of  the  funeral  solemnities,  in  a low 
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tone,  expressed  a hope  that  the  arrangements  were  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  visitor. 

They  ought  to  have  been  satisfactory — the  cost  of  them  (on 
the  authority  of  the  late  Lady  Blessington)  was  between  £3000 
and  £4000. 

The  remains  of  the  deceased  lady  were  conveyed  with  great 
pomp  to  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Marlborough  Street,  Dublin, 
and  were  deposited  in  the  family  vault  of  Lord  Blessington, 
and  are  now  mingled  with  the  dust  of  the  latest  descendants 
of  the  illustrious  Lord  President  Mountjoy. 

One  of  the  friends  of  Lord  Blessington,  who  witnessed  the 
gorgeous  funeral  spectacle,  well  acquainted  with  such  pageants, 
informs  me  the  magnificence  of  it  was  greater  than  that  of 
any  similar  performance  of  private  obsequies  he  ever  saw. 

But  this  great  exhibition  of  extravagant  grief,  and  the 
enormous  outlay  made  for  its  manifestation,  was  in  the  bright 
and  palmy  days  of  Irish  landlordism,  when  potatoes  flourished, 
and  people  who  had  land  in  Ireland  lived  like  princes.  The 
Scotch  haberdasher  who  now  lords  it  over  a portion  of  the 
broad  lands  of  the  Mountjoys,  will  live,  however,  and  bury 
his  dead  after  a very  difi’erent  fashion. 

The  once  gorgeous  coffin,  covered  with  rich  silk  velvet  and 
adorned  with  gilt  mounting,  in  which  the  remains  of  the 
“ Right  Honourable  Mary  Campbell,  Viscountess  Mountjoy,” 
were  deposited,  is  still  recognizable,  by  its  foreign  shape,  from 
the  other  surrounding  receptacles  of  noble  remains,  above  it 
and  beneath  it.  But  the  fine  silk  velvet  of  France,  and  the 
gilt  mountings  of  the  coffin  of  the  Viscountess  Mountjoy, 
have  lost  their  lustre.  Forty  years  of  sepulchral  damp  and 
darkness  have  proved  too  much  for  the  costly  efforts  of  the 
noble  Earl  of  Blessington,  to  distinguish  the  remains  of  his 
much-loved  lady  from  those  of  the  adjacent  dead. 

About  the  latter  part  of  1815,  Lord  Blessington  was  in  Ire- 
land. He  gave  a dinner  party  at  his  house  in  Henrietta  Street, 
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which  was  attended  hy  several  gentlemen,  amongst  whom 
were  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  A.  Hume,  Esq.,  Thomas  Moore, 
Sir.  P.  C.  Bart.,  James  Corry,  Esq.,*  Captain  Thomas  Jen- 
kins, of  the  1 1 th  Light  Dragoons,  and  one  or  two  ladies.  His 
Lordship  on  that  occasion  seemed  to  have  entirely  recovered 
his  spirits ; and  to  one  of  the  guests,  who  had  not  been  in  the 
house  or  the  room,  then  the  scene  of  great  festivity,  since  the 
funeral  solemnities,  which  have  been  referred  to,  had  been 
witnessed  by  him  there,  less  than  two  years  previously,  the 
change  seemed  a very  remarkable  one.  Captain  Jenkins  left 
the  company  at  an  early  hour,  to  proceed  that  evening  to  Eng- 
land, and  parted  with  his  friends  not  without  very  apparent 
feelings  of  emotion. 

Lord  Mountjoy  did  not  long  remain  a widower.  His  lady 
died  in  September,  1814,  and  on  the  16th  of  February,  1818, 
his  Lordship  was  united  to  a lady  of  the  name  of  Farmer, 
who  had  become  a widow  four  months  previously — in  1817. 

The  marriage  of  Lord  and  Lady  Blessington  took  place  by 
special  license,  at  the  church  in  Bryanston  Square.  There 
were  present  Sir  W.  P.  Campbell,  Baronet,  of  Marchmont, 
William  Purves,  Esq.,  Robert  Power,  Esq.,  and  F.  S. 
Pole,  Esq. 

This  work  is  not  intended  to  he  a biography  of  Lady  Bles- 
sington, hut  to  present  a faithful  account  of  her  literary  life 
and  correspondence. 

From  the  period  of  her  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Blessing- 

♦ James  Corry,  Esq.,  who  figures  a good  deal  in  Moore’s  Journals, 
was  a barrister,  whose  bag  had  never  been  encumbered  with  many,  I 
believe  I might  say,  with  any  briefs.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1796.  For  many  years  he  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  Linen  Manufacture,  in  their  offices  in  Lurgan  Street.  He  was 
a man  of  wit  and  humour,  assisted  in  all  the  private  theatricals  of  his 
time,  not  only  in  Dublin  but  in  the  provinces,  and  particularly  those 
at  the  abode  of  Lord  Mountjoy  at  Rash,  near  Omagh. 
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ton,  that  intercourse  with  eminent  men  and  distinguished  per- 
sons of  various  pursuits  may  be  said  to  date  ; and  from  that 
period  I profess  to  deal  with  it,  so  far  as  the  information  I 
have  obtained,  and  the  original  letters  and  manuscripts  of 
her  Ladyship,  in  my  hands,  will  enable  me  to  do. 

Mrs.  Farmer  had  been  separated  from  her  husband.  Captain 
Maurice  St.  Leger  Farmer,  of  Poplar  Hall,  county  Kildare,  for 
upwards  of  twelve  years,  resided  much  in  England,  at  Sidman- 
ton,  in  Hampshire,  for  several  years  previously  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1815  had  made 
London  her  place  of  residence,  apd  had  a house  taken  for 
her  in  Manchester  Square  in  1816.* 

Lord  Mountjoy’s  second  marriage  was  entered  into  after 
an  acquaintance  that  had  commenced  many  years  previously 
in  Ireland,  and  had  been  long  interrupted. 

The  lady  of  his  love  was  then  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
in  the  perfection  of  matured  beauty — that  bright  and  radiant 
beauty  which  derives  its  power  not  so  much  from  har- 
mony of  features  and  symmetry  of  form,  as  from  the  ani- 
mating influences  of  intelligence  beaming  forth  from  a mind 
full  of  joyous  and  of  kindly  feelings,  and  of  brilliant  fancies 
— that  kind  of  vivid  loveliness  which  is  never  found  where 
some  degree  of  genius  is  not.  Her  form  was  exquisitely 
moulded,  with  an  inclination  to  fulness ; but  no  finer  pro- 
portions could  be  imagined ; her  movements  were  graceful 

* There,  in  1816,  I am  informed  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
medical  men  in  London,  he  had  met  Lord  Blessington  at  dinner.  1 
have  likewise  been  informed  by  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Tegart,  of  Pall 
Mall,  then  intimately  acquainted  with  the  parties,  that  he  also  had  fre- 
quently met  Lord  Blessington  at  Mrs.  Farmer’s,  but  never  unaccompa- 
nied by  some  mutual  friend  or  acquaintance.  Mr.  Tegart,  the  intimate 
and  medical  attendant  of  Curran,  Qrattan,  and  Ponsonby,  a gentleman 
most  highly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  by  none  more  than 
the  writer  of  these  lines,  died  in_1829,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year. 
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and  natural  at  all  times — in  her  merriest  as  well  as  in  her 
gravest  moods. 

The  peculiar  character  of  Lady  Blessington’s  beauty  seemed 
to  be  the  entii-e,  exact,  and  instantaneous  correspondence 
of  every  feature,  and  each  separate  trait  of  her  countenance, 
with  the  emotion  of  her  mind,  which  any  particular  sub- 
ject of  conversation  or  object  of  attention  might  excite. 
The  instant  a joyous  thought  took  possession  of  her  fancy, 
you  saw  it  transmitted  as  if  by  electrical  agency  to  her 
glowing  features ; you  read  it  in  her  sparkling  eyes,  her 
laughing  lips,  her  cheerful  looks  ; you  heard  it  expressed  in 
her  ringing  laugh,  clear  and  sweet  as  the  gay,  joy-bell  sounds 
of  childhood’s  merriest  tones. 

There  was  a geniality  in  the  warmth  of  her  Irish  feelings, 
an  abandonment  of  all  care,  of  all  apparent  consciousness  of 
her  powers  of  attraction,  a glowing  sunshine  of  good  humour, 
and  of  good  nature  in  the  smiles  and  laughter,  and  the  sallies 
of  the  wit  of  this  lovely  woman  in  her  early  and  her  happy 
days  (those  of  her  Italian  life,  especially  from  1823  to  1826), 
such  as  have  been  seldom  surpassed  in  the  looks,  gesture,  or 
expression  of  any  other  person,  however  beautiful.  The 
influence  of  her  attraction  was  of  that  kind  described  by  the 
poet : — 

“ When  the  loveliest  expression  to  features  are  joined. 

By  nature’s  most  delicate  pencil  designed. 

And  blushes  unbidden,  and  smiles  without  art, 

Speak  the  softness  and  feeling  that  dwell  in  the  heart.” 

Her  voice  was  ever  sweetly  modulated,  and  low — “ an  ex- 
cellent thing  in  woman ! Its  tones  were  always  in  har- 
monious concord  with  the  traits  of  her  expressive  features. 
There  was  a cordiality,  a clear  silver-toned  hilarity,  a cor- 
respondence in  them,  apparently  with  all  her  sensations, 
that  made  her  hearers  feel  “ she  spoke  to  them  with 
every  part  of  her  being,”  and  that  their  commimication 
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was  with  a kindly-hearted,  genial  person,  of  womanly  feelings 
and  sentiments.  The  girlish-like  joyousness  of  her  laugh, 
the  genuine  gaiety  of  her  heart,  of  her  “petit  ris  fallatre," 
the  eclats  of  those  Jordan-like  outbursts  of  exuberant 
mirthfulness  which  she  was  wont  to  indulge  in — contributed 
not  a little  to  her  power  of  fascination.  All  the  beauty  of 
Lady  Blessington,  without  the  exquisite  sweetness  of  her 
voice,  and  the  witchery  of  its  tones  in  pleasing  or  expressing 
pleasme,  would  have  been  only  a secondary  attraction. 

Mirabeau,  in  one  of  his  letters,  descants  on  the  perfections 
of  a French  lady — une  dame  spintuelle,  of  great  powers  of 
attraction ; — 

“ When  she  talks,  she  is  the  art  of  pleasing  personified. 
Her  eyes,  her  lips,  her  words,  her  gestures,  are  all  prepossess- 
ing ; her  language  is  the  language  of  amiableness ; her 
accents  are  the  accents  of  grace ; she  embellishes  a trifle ; 
interests  upon  nothing ; she  softens  a contradiction  ; she  takes 
off  the  insipidity  of  a compliment,  by  turning  it  elegantly ; 
and  when  she  has  a mind,  she  sharpens  and  polishes  the  point 
of  an  epigram  better  than  all  the  women  in  the  world. 

“ Her  eyes  sparkle  with  pleasure ; the  most  delightful 
sallies  flash  from  her  fancy  ; in  telling  a story  she  is  inimit- 
able— the  motions  of  her  body  and  the  accents  of  her  tongue 
are  equally  genteel  and  easy ; an  equable  flow  of  sprightliness 
keeps  her  constantly  good-humoured  and  cheerful,  and  the 
only  objects  of  her  life  are  to  please  and  be  pleased.  Her 
vivacity  may  sometimes  approach  to  folly,  but  perhaps  it  is 
not  in  her  moments  of  folly  she  is  least  interesting  and 
agreeable.” 

Mirabeau  goes  on  enlarging  on  one  particular  faculty  which 
she  possessed,  and  for  which  she  was  remarkable,  beyond  all 
comparison  with  other  women — a power  of  intellectual  ex- 
citation which  roused  up  any  spark  of  talent  in  the  minds  of 
those  around  her : — 
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“ She  will  draw  out  wit  from  a fool ; she  strikes  with  such 
address  the  chords  of  self-love,  that  she  gives  unexpected 
vigour  and  agility  to  fancy,  and  electrifies  a body  that  appears 
non-electric.”* 

Lady  Blesslngton  might  have  sat  for  the  portrait  of-  the 
spiritual  French  woman  that  Mirabeau  has  sketched  with  so 
much  animation ! 

Soon  after  their  marriage.  Lord  Blessington  took  his  bride 
over  to  Ireland,  to  visit  his  Tyrone  estates  ; but  that  was  not 
the  first  occasion  of  the  lady’s  visit  to  Mountjoy  Forest. 

The  marriage  had  been  so  far  kept  a secret,  that  many  of 
Lord  Blessington ’s  friends  w'ere  not  aware  of  it  at  the  time  of 
his  arrived  in  Dublin.  He  invited  some  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  most  intimately  acquainted,  to  a dinner  at  his  house 
in  Henrietta  Street.f 

Some  of  those  first  mentioned  were  only  made  acquainted 
with  the  recent  marriage  when  Lord  Blessington  entered  the 
drawing-room  with  a lady  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  in 
bridal  costume,  leaning  on  his  arm,  whom  he  introduced 
as  Lady  Blessington. 

Among  the  guests,  there  was  one  gentleman  who  had  been 
in  that  room  only  four  years  before,  when  the  walls  were 

• Mirabeau’s  Letters  during  his  Residence  in  England,  translated, 
in  2 vols.  London,  1832. 

t The  Gardiner  family  owned  the  fee  simple  of  the  whole  street, 
nearly,  and  the  house  No,  10  at  the  west  end,  and  north  side  of  Hen- 
rietta street,  which  now  constitutes  the  Queen’s  InnsChambers,formerly 
held  by  the  Right  Honourable  Luke  Gardiner,  Lord  Mountjoy,  and 
subsequently  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Right  Honourable  Charles 
John,  Earl  of  Blessington.  The  house  was  sold  in  1837  to  Tristram 
Kennedy,  Esq.,  for  £1700.  Immediately  in  front  of  Lord  Blessington’s 
abode,  the  noted  Primate  Boulter  erected  his  palace,  which  he  makes 
mention  of  in  his  letters.  The  worthy  primate  wanted  only  the  scholar- 
ship andmunidcence  of  Wolsey,  and  the  great  intellectual  powers  and 
political  wisdom  of  Richelieu,  to  be  a very  distinguished  temporally- 
minded  churchman,  and  unspiritualized  sacerdotal  statesman. 
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hung  In  black,  and  in  the  centre,  on  an  elevated  platform,  was 
placed  a coffin,  with  a gorgeous  velvet  pall,  with  the  remains 
in  it  of  a woman, — once  scarcely  surpassed  in  loveliness  by 
the  lady  then  present — radiant  in  beauty,  and  decked  out  in 
rich  attire — all  in  white,  in  bridal  costume.  Stranger  events 
and  more  striking  contrasts  are  often  to  be  encountered  in 
brilliant  circles  and  in  noble  mansions,  than  are  to  be  met 
with  even  in  books  of  fiction. 

The  Blessingtons  proceeded  from  Dublin  to  the  county  of 
Tyrone.  But  preparations  were  previously  made  by  his  Lord- 
ship  for  the  reception  of  his  bride  at  Mountjoy  Forest,  of  a 
most  costly  description. 

Speaking  of  these  extravagant  arrangements  of  her  husband, 
Lady  Blessington  has  obser\'ed  in  one  of  her  works,  “ The 
only  complaint  I ever  have  to  make  of  his  taste,  is  its  too 
great  splendour ; a proof  of  which  he  gave  me  when  I went 
to  Mountjoy  Forest  on  my  marriage,  and  found  my  private 
sitting-room  hung  with  crimson  Genoa  silk  velvet,  trimmed 
with  gold  bullion  fringe,  and  all  the  furniture  of  equal  richness 
— a richness  that  was  only  suited  to  a state-room  in  a palace.”* 

Some  of  the  frieze-coated  peasantry  of  the  Mountjoy 
Forest  estate,  still  surviving  on  the  wrecked  property  (that 
has  lately  gone  through  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court),  but 
now  living  in  penury,  in  wretched  hovels,  who  remember  the 
great  doings  in  the  house  of  their  lord  on  the  occasion  re- 
ferred to,  speak  of  “ the  wonderful  doings”  of  his  Lordship, 
and  of  “ the  terrible  waste  of  money,”  and  “ the  great  folly  of 
it,”  that  was  witnessed  by  them. 

Folly,  indeed,  there  were  abundant  proofs  of,  in  the  lavish 
expenditiu-e,  which  Lady  Blessington  attributed  to  rather  too 
great  a taste  for  splendour.  I consider  these  things  as  evi- 
dences of  a state  of  insanity  of  Lord  Blessington,  partially 
developed,  even  at  the  early  period  referred  to,  manifested 
* The  Idler  in  France,  vol.  i.  p.  117. 
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subsequently  on  different  occasions,  but  always  pointing  in  one 
direction.  The  acts  of  Lord  Blessington,  on  several  occasions, 
in  matters  connected  with  both  his  marriages,  it  always 
appeared  were  the  acts  of  a man  of  an  unsound  judgment, 
that  is  to  say,  of  a man  insane  on  subjects  which  he  had  al- 
lowed to  obtain  entire  possession  of  his  mind,  and  with 
respect  to  objects  which  he  had  devoted  all  his  energies  to 
attain,  wholly  irrespective  of  future  consequences. 

At  the  time  of  Lord  Blcssington’s  marriage,  his  fortune 
was  embarrassed  to  some  extent,  as  he  imagined,  through  the 
mismanagement  of  his  agents,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  by  his 
Lordship’s  own  extravagances,  and  the  numerous  incumbrances 
with  which  he  had  already  charged  his  estates. 

It  was  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  Lady  Blessington’s 
advice,  and  the  active  steps  she  had  caused  his  Lordship  to  take 
for  the  retrieval  of  his  affairs,  that  his  difficulties  were  to  some 
extent  diminished,  and  his  rental  increased  considerably.  From 
£30,000  a year  it  had  decreased  to  £23,000  or  £24,000 ; 
but  for  two  years  previously  to  his  departure  from  England, 
it  rather  exceeded  that  amount. 

I visited  several  of  the  surviving  tenants  of  Lord  Blessing- 
ton, still  living  on  the  Mountjoy  estate,  near  Armagh,  in  March 
1854.  All  concurred  in  one  statement,  that  a better  landlord, 
a kinder  man  to  the  poor,  never  existed  than  the  late  Lord 
Blessington.  A tenant  never  was  evicted  by  him,  he  never 
suffered  the  tenants  to  be  distressed  by  an  agent,  however 
much  in  need  he  might  stand  of  money  ; he  would  not  suffer 
them  to  be  pressed  for  rent,  to  be  proceeded  against  or  ejected. 
Graham,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  tenants  on 
the  estate,  says,  he  is  aware  of  his  Lordship,  at  a period  when 
he  was  in  great  want  of  money,  having  written  to  the  agent 
not  to  press  the  tenants  too  much,  even  for  arrears  that  had 
been  long  due ; that  rather  than  they  should  be  dealt  harshly 
with,  he  would  endeavour  to  obtain  money  on  mortgage  in 
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London  ; and  Graham  adds,  the  money  his  Lordship  then  re- 
quired was  thus  obtained  by  him.  “ He  took  after  his  father 
in  this  respect.  He  looked  on  his  tenants  as  if  he  was  bound 
to  see  they  suffered  no  injury  at  the  hands  of  any  person 
acting  for  him  on  his  estate.” 

The  residence  of  the  father  of  the  late  Lord  Blessington, 
on  the  Mountjoy  Forest  Estate  in  Tyrone,  was  on  the  town 
land  of  Rash,  near  “ the  Church  of  Cappagh  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the 
cottage  residence,  to  which  Lord  Blessington  subsequently  re- 
moved. 

The  Dowager  Lady  Mountjoy  resided  at  Rash,  for  some 
years  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  1798. 

And  here  also,  prior  to  1814,  the  late  Lord  Blessington  re- 
sided when  he  visited  his  Tyrone  estates;  and  about  1807, 
expended  a great  deal  of  money  in  enlarging  the  offices, 
building  an  extensive  kitchen  and  wine  cellars,  and  erecting  a 
spacious  and  elegantly  decorated  theatre,  and  providing  “ pro- 
perties,” and  a suitable  wardrobe  of  magnificent  theatrical 
dresses  for  it. 

The  professional  actors  and  actresses  were  brought  down  by 
his  Lordship,  for  the  private  theatricals  at  Mountjoy  Forest, 
from  Dublin,  and  some  even  from  London.  But  there  were 
amateur  performers  also,  and  two  of  the  old  tenants  remember 
seeing  his  Lordship  act  “ some  great  parts but  what  they 
were,  or  whether  of  a tragic  or  a comic  nature,  they  cannot 
say,  they  only  know  ” he  was  thought  a fine  actor,  and  the 
dresses  he  wore  were  very  grand  and  fine.” 

The  ladies  who  acted  were  always  actresses  from  the  Dublin 
theatres,  and  during  the  performances  at  Rash,  his  Lordship 
had  them  lodged  at  the  house  of  the  school-mistress,  in  the  de- 
mesne near  the  avenue  leading  to  the  house. 

The  “ Quality”  who  came  down  and  remained  at  Rash 
during  the  performances,  which  generally  lasted  for  three  or 
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four  weeks  each  year,  were  entertained  with  great  hospitality 
by  his  Lordship. 

The  expenditure  was  profuse  in  the  extreme  for  their  en- 
tertainment, and  the  fitting  up  and  furnishing  of  places  of 
temporary  accommodation  for  them  during  their  brief  sojourn. 

The  dwelling  house  of  Rash  was  more  a large  cottage, 
with  some  remains  of  an  older  structure  than  a nobleman’s 
mansion. 

Moore,  in  his  Diary,  September  11th,  1832,  alludes  to  the 
theatricals  of  Lord  Blessington,  but  without  specifying  time  or 
place.  He  refers  to  a conversation  with  Corry  about  the 
theatricals  of  his  Lordship.  “ A set  of  mock  resolutions,  one 
of  which  was  the  following,  chiedy  levelled  at  Crampton,  who 
was  always  imperfect  in  his  part — ‘ That  every  gentleman 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  avail  himself  of  the  words  of  the  author, 
in  case  his  own  invention  fails  him.’  ” 

These  theatricals  were  at  Rash,  in  Tyrone. 

To  an  inquiry  addressed  to  Sir  P.  C — , on  the  subject  of 
these  theatricals,  I received  a note  informing  me  he  had  never 
heard  of  any  theatricals  in  Dublin,  got  up  by  the  Blessingtons, 
and  that  if  there  had  been  any  such  there  he  must  have  heard 
of  it,  nor  was  he  the  person  alluded  to  in  the  mock  resolutions ; 
“ he  had  neither  hand,  act,  nor  part  in  theatricals  of  any  de- 
scription.” The  observation  might  possibly  allude,  for  any 
thing  he  knew  to  the  contrary,  to  a brother,  who  had  been 
dead  many  years. 

The  taste  for  theatricals  survived  the  theatre  in  Mountjoy 
Forest.  In  June,  1817,  Lord  Blessington  took  a leading  part 
in  the  public  entertainment  and  testimonial  given  to  John 
Philip  Kemble,  on  his  retirement  from  the  stage.  At  the 
meeting,  which  took  place  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  when 
a piece  of  plate  was  presented  to  Kemble,  Lord  Holland 
presided ; on  his  right  hand  sat  Mr.  Kemble,  and  on  his  left 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Lords  Blessington,  Erskine,  Mulgrave, 
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Aberdeen,  Essex,  and  many  other  noblemen  were  present ; 
and  among  the  literary  and  artistic  celebrities,  were  Moore, 
Campbell,  Rogers,  Crokcr,  and  the  great  French  Tragedian, 
Talma.  Lord  Blessington  assisted  also  in  the  well-known 
Kilkenny  theatricals.  He  took  parts  which  required  to  be 
gorgeously  apparelled ; on  one  occasion,  he  played  the  part  of 
the  Green  Knight,  in  “ Valentine  and  Orson.” 

The  theatricals  at  Rash  lasted  from  1808  to  1812.  The 
first  Lady  Blessington  was  there  during  one  season,  and  re- 
mained for  several  months. 

The  period  selected  for  the  theatricals  at  Rash  was  usually 
the  shooting  season.  But  the  guests  were  not  confined  to 
sportsmen,  the  latter  came  occasionally  accompanied  by  their 
ladies,  and  what  with  their  field  sports  and  the  stage  amuse- 
ments, there  was  no  dearth  of  enjoyments  and  gaiety  for  a 
few  weeks,  in  a place  that  all  the  rest  of  the  year  was  a dull, 
solitary,  lifeless  locality,  in  the  midst  of  a forest,  some  four- 
score mUes  from  the  metropolis. 

The  second  Lady  Blessington  did  not  visit  Mountjoy  Forest 
during  the  period  of  the  theatricals.  It  was  the  peculiarity 
of  Lord  Blessington  to  throw  himself  with  complete  abandon 
into  any  passion  or  pursuit  that  came  in  his  way,  and  to  spare 
no  expense  or  sacrifice  of  any  kind,  to  obtain,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  fullest  enjoyment  that  could  possibly  be  derived 
from  it ; and  no  sooner  was  the  object  so  ardently  desired 
accomplished,  the  expense  encountered,  and  the  sacrifice  made 
for  its  attainment,  than  the  zest  for  its  delight  was  gone ; 
other  phantoms  of  pleasure  were  to  be  pursued,  and  no  sooner 
grasped  than  to  be  relinquished  for  some  newer  objects  of 
desire. 

The  delights  of  the  chase  in  Mountjoy  Forest,  and  of  the 
theatre  at  Rash,  after  a few  years,  became  dull,  tame,  and  tire- 
some amusements  to  the  young  lord.  He  went  to  England, 
contracted  engagements  there,  which  led  to  his  making  London 
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principally  his  place  of  abode,  and  Mountjoy  Forest  and  the 
theatre  at  Rash  were  allowed  to  go  to  ruin. 

The  Dowager  Lady  Mountjoy  had  left  Rash,  and  fixed  her 
abode  in  Dublin  prior  to  1807.  The  house  became  in  a 
short  time  so  dilapidated,  as  to  be  unfit  to  live  in.  His  Lord- 
ship  gave  directions  to  have  extensive  repairs  and  additions 
made  to  a thatched  house  of  middle  size,  about  a quarter  of 
a mile  distant  from  Rash.  The  furniture  was  removed  to  this 
place,  which  Lord  Blessington  called  “ the  Cottage,”  and  the 
old  home  at  Rash  was  left  to  go  to  ruin. 

When  I visited  the  place  recently,  nothmg  remained  but 
some  vestiges  of  the  kitchen  and  the  cellars.  The  theatre 
had  utterly  disappeared,  and  nothing  could  be  more  desolate 
than  the  site  of  it.  The  grounds  and  garden  had  been  broken 
up,  the  trees  had  been  all  cut  down  in  the  vicinity.  Here  and 
there,  trunks  and  branches,  yet  unremoved,  were  lying  on  the 
ground.  The  stumps  of  the  felled  trees,  in  the  midst  of  the 
debris  of  scattered  timber,  gave  an  unpleasant  and  uncouth 
aspect  to  a scene,  that  had  some  melancholy  interest  in  it  for 
one  who  had  known  the  noble  owner  of  this  vast  property. 

The  extent  of  the  estate  appears  almost  incredible ; I am 
told  its  extreme  length  exceeded  ten  miles. 

But  though  the  theatre  erected  by  Lord  Blessington  on  His 
estate  has  wholly  disappeared,  one  structure  on  it  exists : a 
vault  beneath  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  Cappagh,  on  the 
estate,  which  he  intended  for  his  tomb,  and  which  in  several 
notices  of  his  Lordship’s  death,  and  some  memoirs  of  Lady 
Blessington,  is  erroneously  stated  to  have  been  the  place  of 
sepulture  of  his  remains.  I was  misled  by  those  accounts, 
and  visited  the  vault,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  his  remains 
here.  But  no  interment  had  ever  taken  place  there,  though 
it  was  constructed  by  his  Lordship  with  the  intention  above- 
mentioned  ; and  at  his  death  orders  had  been  sent  down  from 
Dublin  to  have  the  vault  prepared  for  his  interment ; these 
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orders,  however,  had  been  countermanded,  for  what  reason  I 
know  not,  and  the  remains  of  his  Lordship  were  deposited  in 
St.  Thomas’s  church,  in  Marlborough  Street,  along  with  the 
remains  of  his  father. 

It  has  been  also  erroneously  stated,  that  the  remains  of  his 
Lordship’s  first  wife  were  deposited  in  the  vault  beneath  the 
chancel  of  Cappagh  church ; such,  however,  is  not  the  fact. 

In  September  1816,  Lord  Blessington  visited  his  estate  of 
Mountjoy  Forest.  Hs  first  wife  had  been  then  dead  nearly 
two  years.  He  brought  down  some  friends  of  his  from  Dublin, 
and  imnted  others  from  the  neighbourhood  of  his  estate,  to 
come  on  a visit  to  “ the  Cottage.” 

Among  the  guests,  I was  informed  by  tenant  farmers  on 
the  estates,  who  have  a recollection  of  these  circumstances, 
were  Mr.  Corry,  Major  and  Mrs.  Purvis,  Colonel  Stewart  of 
Killymoon,  Mrs.  Farmer,  and  also  Captain  Jenkins.* 

The  most  extravagant  expense  wos  gone  into,  in  fitting  up 
and  decorating  the  Cottage,  for  some  weeks  previously  to  the 
arrival  of  his  lordship  and  his  guests. 

The  walls  were  hung  with  costly  drapery.  The  stairs  and 
passages  were  covered  with  fine  baize.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  elegance  of  the  decorations,  and  furnishing  of  an  abode 
that  was  destined  only  for  a residence  of  a few  weeks. 

During  the  sojourn  of  Lord  Blessington  and  his  friends  at 
the  Cottage,  several  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  were 
entertained. 

Among  the  visitors  was  an  old  clergyman.  Father  O’Flag- 
herty,  parish  priest  of  Cappagh,  a simple-minded’good  man, 
who  was  the  dispenser  of  the  bounty  of  Lord  Blessington 
among  the  poor  of  the  estate,  long  subsequently  to  this  visit, 
to  a very  large  amount. 

* A Capt.  Montgomery  of  the  Navy,  a very  intimate  friend  of  the 
Blessingtone,  at  some  period  was  on  a visit  to  the  cottage,  but^the 
precise  date  I do  not  know. 
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Lord  Blessington  had  uo  sectarian  feelings — it  never  entered 
his  mind  what  the  religion  of  a man  was  by  whom  assistance 
was  needed;  and  his  worthy  Roman  Catholic  almoner,  although 
a man  by  no  means  highly  cultivated,  polished  in  his  manners, 
or  peculiarly  happy  in  his  style  of  epistolary  correspondence, 
enjoyed  the  full  confidence  and  strong  regard  of  Lord  Bless- 
ington, and  also  of  his  lady. 

Lady  Blessington,  on  her  subsequent  visit,  was  the  means  of 
procuring  for  her  great  favourite.  Father  O’Flagherty,  a donation 
from  his  Lordship  that  enabled  the  good  padre  either  to  repair 
or  rebuild  the  Catholic  place  of  worship  of  his  parish.  He 
continued  to  correspond  with  the  Blessingtons  when  they  re- 
sided in  London,  and  for  some  time  while  they  were  on  the 
Continent,  and  the  epistles  of  the  good  old  man  were  very 
great  literary  curiosities. 

In  1823  Lord  Blessington,  unaccompanied  by  Lady 
Blessington,  visited  his  Tyrone  estates ; he  came  to  the  cottage 
accompanied  by  Colonel  Stewart  of  Killymoon. 

In  1825  his  lordship  again  and  for  the  last  time  visited 
his  Tyrone  estates.  He  was  accompanied  then  by  General 
Count  D’Orsay,  the  father  of  the  Count  Alfred  D’Orsay, 
and  also  by  a young  French  nobleman,  the  Coimt  Leon. 

From  some  cause  or  other,  Lady  Blessington  appeared  to 
have  formed  a strong  antipathy,  on  the  occasion  of  her  last 
visit,  to  Moun^oy  Forest  as  a place  of  residence  even  for  a 
few  weeks.  She  prevailed  on  Lord  Blessington  to  return  to 
London,  perhaps  earlier  than  he  had  intended,  and  expressed 
her  determination  never  again  to  return  to  Moimtjoy  Forest  if 
she  could  help  it. 

After  a few  weeks  spent  in  Tyrone,  the  Blessingtons  re- 
turned to  London.  The  new-married  lady  having  exchanged 
her  abode  in  Manchester  Square  for  the  noble  mansion  in 
St.  James’s  Square,  found  herself  suddenly,  as  if  by  the  magic 
wand  of  an  enchanter,  surrounded  by  luxuries,  gorgeous  fur- 
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niture,  glittering  ornaments,  and  pomp  and  state  almost  regal. 
The  transition  was  at  once  from  seclusion  and  privacy,  a 
moderate  establishment  and  inexpensive  mode  of  life,  into 
brilliant  society,  magnificence  and  splendour,  to  a condition, 
in  short,  little  inferior  to  that  of  any  lady  in  the  land. 

The  e'clat  of  the  beauty  of  Lady  Blcssington  and  of  her 
remarkable  mental  qualities,  of  the  rare  gifts  and  graces  with 
which  she  was  so  richly  endowed,  w'as  soon  extensively  diffused 
over  the  metropolis. 

Moore,  in  his  Diary  of  April,  1822,  mentions  visiting  the 
Blessingtons  in  London,  at  their  mansion  in  St.  James’s 
Square.  The  fifth  of  the  mohth  following,  he  says  he  called 
with  Washington  Irving,  at  Lady  Blessington’s,  “w’ho  is 
growing  very  absurd  ! ‘ I have  felt  very  melancholy  and  ill 

all  this  day,’  she  said.  ‘ Why  is  that  ?’  I asked.  ‘ Don’t 
you  know  ?’  ‘ No.’  ‘ It  is  the  anniversary  of  my  poor 

Napoleon’s  death.’  ” 

Any  one  acquainted  with  Lady  Blessington  will  perceive  in 
this  remark  a great  want  of  knowledge  of  her  character  and 
opinions,  and  will  not  fail  to  discover  in  her  observation, 
evidences  of  that  peculiar  tiurn  for  grave  irony,  which  was 
one  of  her  characteristics.  I have  seldom  met  a literary 
person  so  entirely  free  from  all  affectation  of  sentimentality 
as  Lady  Blessington. 

In  the  new  scenes  of  splendour  and  brilliancy  which  her 
Ladyship  had  been  introduced  into  on  her  marriage  with 
Lord  Blessington,  she  seemed  as  if  it  was  her  own  proper 
atmosphere,  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed  from  infancy, 
in  which  she  now  lived  and  moved. 

Greatness  and  magnificence  were  not  thrust  upon  her — 
she  seemed  bom  to  them.  In  all  positions  she  had  the 
great  art  of  being  ever  perfectly  at  home.  There  was  a 
naturalness  in  her  demeanour,  a grace  and  gentleness  in  her 
mind  and  manner — a certain  kindliness  of  disposition  and 
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absence  of  all  affectation — a noble  frankness  about  her,  which 
left  her  in  all  circles  at  her  ease — sure  of  pleasing,  and  easily 
amused  by  agreeable  and  clever  people. 

In  1818,  when  Lady  Blcssington  was  launched  into  fashion- 
able life,  and  all  at  once  took  her  place,  if  not  at  the  head  of  it, 
at  least  among  the  foremost  people  in  it,  she  was  twenty-eight 
years  of  age. 

For  three  years  her  mansion  in  St.  James’s  Square,  nightly 
thronged  by  men  of  distinction,  was  the  centre  of  social  and 
literary  enjoyments  of  the  highest  order  in  London.  Holland 
House  had  its  attractions  for  the  graver  spirits  of  the  times, 
but  there  was  no  lack  of  statesmen,  sages,  scholars,  and  poli- 
ticians, at  the  conversaziones  of  Lady  Blessington. 

Charleville  house,  too,  had  its  charms  for  well-established 
authors — for  blue-stocking  ladies  especially,  of  all  lines  of 
authorship,  for  distinguished  artists  and  noble  amateurs,  for 
foreign  ministers  and  their  attaches. 

But  Lady  Blessington  had  certain  advantages  over  all  As- 
pasian  competitors  in  society — she  was  young  and  beautiful, 
witty,  graceful  and  good  humoured;  and  these  advantages 
told  with  singular  effect  in  the  salon ; they  tended  largely  to 
establish  her  influence  in  society,  and  to  acquire  for  her  conver- 
sations in  it,  a character  it  might  never  otherwise  have  obtained. 

The  Blessingtons’  splendid  mansion  in  St.  James’s  Square 
in  a short  time  became  the  rendezvous  of  the  elite  of  London 
celebrities  of  all  kinds  of  distinction ; the  first  literati,  states- 
men, artists,  eminent  men  of  all  professions,  in  a short  time 
became  habitual  visitors  at  the  abode  of  the  new  married 
Lord  and  Lady. 

Among  the  distinguished  foreigners  who  visited  the  Bless- 
ingtons in  St.  James’s  Square,  in  the  latter  part  of  1821,  or 
the  commencement  of  1822,  were  the  Count  de  Grammont 
(the  present  Due  de  Guiche)  and  his  brother-in-law,  a young 
Frenchman  of  remarkable  symmetry  of  form,  and  comeliness 
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^of.  face,  and,  of  address  and  manners  singularly  prepossessing, 
the  Count  Alfred  D’Orsay,  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  highly 
gifted,  and  of  varied  accomplishments,  truly  answering  Byron’s 
designation  of  him,  a “ cupidon  dechainee."  The  Count’s 
sojourn  in  London  at  that  time  was  short ; but  the  knowledge 
he  seems  to  have  gained  of  its  society,  if  the  account  given  of 
his  diary  be  true,  must  have  been  considerable.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Blessingtons, 
one  in  many  respects  of  great  moment  to  his  Lordship  and  to 
others  ; an  intimacy  which  terminated  only  in  death.* 

Two  royal  English  Dukes  condescended,  not  unfrequently, 
to  do  homage  at  the  new  shrine  of  Irish  beauty  and  intellect 
in  St.  James’s  Square.  Canning,  Lord  Castlereagh,  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  Lords  Palmerston  and  Russell, 
Burdett  and  Brougham,  Scarlett  and  Jekyll,  Erskine,  and 
many  other  celebrities,  paid  their  devoirs  there.  Whig  and 
Tory  politicians  and  lawyers,  forgetful  of  their  party  feuds, 
and  professional  rivalries  for  the  nonce,  came  there  as  gentle 
pilgrims.  Kemble  and  Matthews,  Lawrence  and  Wilkie, 
eminent  divines  too.  Dr.  Parr  and  others.  Rogers,  Moore,  and 
Luttrel,  were  among  the  votaries  who  paid  their  vows,  in  visits 
there,  not  angel-like,  for  theirs  were  neither  “ few  nor  far  be^ 
tween.”  But  among  all  the  distinguished  persons  who  visited 
Lady  Blessington,  none  were  more  devouees  in  their  attach- 
ment, or  ardent  in  their  admiration  of  the  talents  and  traits, 
intellectual  and  personal,  of  the  fair  lady,  than  the  late  Earl 
Grey. 

* ThU  acquaintance  did  not  commence,  ae  it  has  been  generally  as- 
serted, by  accident,  in  a French  hotel,  when  the  Blessingtons  were  on 
their  way  to  Italy. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DEPARTURE  OF  THE  BLESSINGTONS  FROM  LONDON  ON  A 
CONTINENTAL  TOUR,  SEPTEMBER,  1822. 

The  love  of  change — of  travel,  of  excitement,  the  necessity 
for  distraction,  for  novelty,  and  new  effects,  not  only  in 
scenery,  but  in  society — seems  to  have  led  to  Lord  Blessing- 
ton’s  determination  to  abandon  his  magnihcent  abode  in  St. 
James’s  Square,  at  a time  when  nothing  appeared  wanting 
that  wealth,  heauty,  and  brilliant  society  could  supply,  to 
render  that  abode  everything  that  could  be  desired  by  those 
who  think  such  necessaries  all  that  can  be  desirable  to  make 
homes  happy. 

But  Lord  Blessington,  although  yet  a young  man,  had 
drained  his  cup  of  pleasure  and  enjoyments  of  every  kind 
to  the  dregs,  and  the  taste  of  the  draught  that  remained  on  his 
palate  required  new  cordials,  and  other  stimulants  of  increasing 
strength  continually,  to  keep  down  the  loathing  he  already 
felt  for  all  the  allurements  of  fashion,  the  follies  of  the  day, 
the  foil  and  tinsel  glories  of  the  green  room,  and  the  life 
behind  the  scenes  of  the  drama,  and  of  that  other  theatre  of 
society,  with  its  tableaus  vivants,  and  its  varied  performances 
by  the  real  actors  on  the  stage  of  aristocratic  life.  Lord 
Blessington  was  palled  and  satiated  with  pleasure,  and  no 
kind  of  eclat  or  of  distinction  in  English  society  had  now  any 
charm  for  him.  And  yet  this  young  nobleman,  thus  early 
blaze  and  exhausted,  prematurely  impaired  in  mental  en- 
ergies, was  fitted  for  better  things,  and  was  naturally  amiable. 
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and  possessed  many  eminent  qualities  which  might  have 
rendered  him,  under  other  circumstances  of  education  and 
position,  a most  estimable  and  a very  useful  man  to  his 
countrj’  and  to  society. 

The  22d  of  August,  1822,  the  Blessingtons,  accompa- 
nied by  Miss  Mary  Ann  Power,  the  youngest  sister  of  Lady 
Blessington,  and  Mr.  Charles  James  Matthews,  the  only  son 
of  the  celebrated  comedian,  set  out  on  a continental  tour, 
and  made  their  arrangements  for  an  intended  sojourn  of  some 
years  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Power  was  then  about  one-and-twenty, 
bearing  no  resemblance  to  her  sister  in  face  or  form ; but, 
nevertheless,  far  from  unattractive.  She  was  remarkably 
slight,  rather  of  low  stature,  of  small,  regular  features,  good 
complexion,  light-brown  hair,  always  tastefully  arranged, — an 
extremely  pretty  and  girlish-looking  young  lady,  with  blueish 
laughing  eyes,  and  altogether  a piquant  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, une  petite  mignon,  pleasingly  original  and  naive 
in  her  modes  of  thinking  and  acting,  always  courted  and 
complimented  in  society,  and  coquetted  with  by  gentlemen 
of  a certain  age,  by  humourists  in  single  blessedness,  espe- 
cially like  Cell,  and  by  old  married  bachelors  like  Landor 
and  the  Duke  Laval  de  Montmorency. 

Charles  Matthews  could  hardly  then  have  been  twenty 
years  of  age.  He  had  been  intended  for  the  profession  of  an 
architect,  and  was  articled  to  a person  of  eminence  in 
London,  in  that  profession.  Lord  Blessington  had  kindly 
offered  his  father  to  take  charge  of  the  young  man,  and  to 
afford  him  every  facility  of  pursuing  his  professional  studies 
in  Italy.  That  offer  was  accepted,  and  for  upwards  of  two 
years,  young  Matthews  remained  with  the  Blessingtons  on 
the  continent,  and  wiis  no  slight  acquisition  to  their  party. 
A merrier  man,  within  the  limits  of  becoming  mirth,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find.  He  was  an  admirable  mimic,  had 
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a marvellous  facility  in  catching  peculiarities  of  manners, 
pickmg  up  the  different  dialects  of  the  several  parts  of  Italy 
he  passed  through.  But  with  all  his  comic  talents,  love  of 
fun  and  frolic,  ludicrous  fancies,  and  overflowing  gaiety  of 
heart,  he  never  ceased  to  be  a gentleman,  and  to  act  and  feel 
like  a man  well-bred,  well-disposed,  and  well-principled. 

The  writer’s  reminiscences  of  Charles  Matthews  are  of  an 
old  date — upwards  of  thirty  years ; but  they  are  of  too 
pleasurable  a kind  to  be  easily  effaced. 

In  her  journals,  Lady  Blessington  makes  frequent  allusions 
to  her  “ happy  home  ” in  St.  James’s  Square,  and  at  the 
moment  of  departure,  of  “ the  almost  wish”  she  was  not 
going  from  it ; and  some  dismal  forebodmgs  take  the  form 
of  exclamations — “ What  changes  ! what  dangers  may  come 
before  I again  sleep  beneath  its  roof!”  Many  changes, 
indeed,  came  before  she  returned  from  the  continent.  She 
never  beheld  her  husband  beneath  that  roof  again  ! 

Lord  Blessington’s  preparations  in  Paris,  for  the  approach- 
ing touring  campaign  in  Italy,  were  of  a very  formidable 
description.  The  commissariat  department  (including  the 
culinary)  was  amply  provided  for ; it  could  boast  of  a batterie 
de  cuisine  on  a most  extensive  scale,  which  had  served  an 
entire  club,  and  a cook,  who  had  stood  fire  in  the  kitchen 
of  an  emperor.  No  Irish  nobleman,  probably,  and  certainly 
no  Irish  king,  ever  set  out  on  his  travels  with  such  a retinue 
of  servants,  with  so  many  vehicles  and  appliances  of  all 
kinds,  to  ease,  comfort,  and  luxurious  enjoyment  in  travel. 

Byron’s  travelling  equipage,  according  to  Medwin,  when 
he  arrived  in  Florence,  accompanied  by  Rogers,  consisted  of 
seven  servants,  five  carriages,  five  horses,  a monkey,  a bull- 
dog, and  a mastiff,  nine  live  cats,  three  pea  fowls,  and  some 
hens  ; his  luggage,  or  what  Caesar  would  call  “ his  im- 
pedimenta,” consisted  of  “ a very  large  library  of  modern 
books,  a vast  quantity  of  furniture,”  with  trunks  and  port- 
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manteaus  of  apparel — of  course  to  correspond  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  equipage. 

Lord  Blessington  set  out  with  an  abundance  of  “ impedi- 
ments but  in  his  live  stock,  he  had  no  bull-dogs,  mastiffs, 
monkeys,  cats,  pea  fowls,  or  hens. 

On  her  arrival  in  Paris,  Lady  Blessington  mentions  in  her 
diary,  receiving  a visit  from  her  old  friend,  the  Baron  Denon, 
and  Bnding  “ all  her  French  acquaintances  charmed  to  see  her.” 
Mention  is  made  of  two  previous  visits  of  hers  to  Paris. 
Her  former  sojourn  there  must  have  been  of  some  duration 
and  previously  to  her  second  marriage ; in  her  letters  of  this 
period,  we  find  a familiarity  with  French  idiom,  and  the 
conversational  terms  of  French  society,  which  could  only  have 
been  acquired  by  a good  deal  of  intercourse  with  French 
people  in  their  own  country. 

In  her  Italian  journal,  of  the  31st  August,  1822,  she 
speaks  of  her  “ old  friend,  the  baron “ a most  amusing 
man “ a compound  of  savant  and  petit  imitre ; one  mo- 
ment descanting  on  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  the  next  passing 
eulogiums  on  the  joli  chapeau,  or  robe  of  his  female  visitors, 
who  si«ms  equally  at  home  in  detailing  the  perfections  of  a 
mummy,  or  in  describing  ‘ le  mignon  pied  d’  une  cbarmante 
femme,’  and  not  unfrequently  turns  from  exhibiting  some 
morceau  d’  antiquite  bien  remarquable,  to  display  a cast  of 
the  exquisite  head  of  Pauline  Borghese.”* 

September  1st,  the  diary  opens  with  the  words  “my  birth- 
day.” Her  Ladyship  could  be  sad  and  sentimental,  but  is 
obliged  to  smile  and  seem  joyful,  at  receiving  the  congratu- 
lations of  her  friends,  that  she  had  added  another  year  to 
her  age — and  at  a period  of  woman’s  life  too — when  one 
had  passed  thirty. 

During  the  short  sojourn  of  the  Blessingtons  in  Paris, 
Tom  Moore  was  frequently  with  them  at  a restamnteur’s : 
♦ The  Idler  in  Italy,  Par.  ed.  1339,  p.  8. 
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Lady  Blessington  descended  “ La  Montagne  Russe but  then 
Tom  Moore  often  visited  the  spot,  and  greatly  enjoyed  her 
descent,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  observe  with  what  a true 
zest  he  entered  into  every  scheme  of  amusement,  though  the 
buoyancy  of  his  spirits  and  resources  of  his  mind  rendered  him 
so  independent  of  such  means  of  passing  time.*  Lady 
Blessington  descants  on  the  agreeable  excitement  of  the  ex- 
treme velocity  of  this  locomotive  amusement ; but  we  need 
not  marvel  at  Tom  Moore’s  true  zest  in  entering  into  it, 
accompanied  with  her  Ladyship,  when  we  find  Dr.  Johnson 
dwelling  on  the  enjoyment  of  travelling  fast  in  a post-chaise, 
with  a pretty  woman,  amongst  the  great  pleasures  of  life. 

Perhaps  it  was  in  one  of  those  rapid  journeys  on  the 
“ Montagne  Russe,”  that  Moore’s  conversation  reminded  her 
Ladyship  “ of  the  evolutions  of  some  bird  of  gorgeous  pliunage, 
each  varied  hue  of  which  becomes  visible  as  he  carelessly  sports 
in  the  air.” 

In  her  observations  on  art,  literature,  and  society,  there  are 
ample  evidences  of  originality  of  mind,  of  true  feeling,  of  re- 
fined taste  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  light  litera- 
ture of  France  and  Italy.  Many  of  her  passing  remarks 
have  the  merit  of  those  short  and  memorable  sapngs,  which 
get  the  name  of  maxims  and  apothegms.  Speaking  of  the 
Louvre,  which  she  had  visited  “ at  least  thirty  times,”  and 
that  was  her  third  visit  to  Paris,  she  found,  “ like  fine  music, 
fine  sculptures,  and  fine  pictures,  gain  by  long  acquaintance.” 
“ There  is  something  that  stirs  the  soul,  and  elevates  the 
feelings  in  gazing  on  those  glorious  productions  of  master 
minds,  where  genius  has  left;  its  ineftaceable  impress  to  bear 

witness  to  posterity  of  its  achievements.” 

The  excellence  of  art,  like  every  thing  that  is  exquisite  in 
workmanship,  and  spiritual  in  conception,  is  to  be  appreciated 

* The  Idler  in  Italy,  vol.  i.  p.  28. 
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by  an  intuitive  sense,  that  gives  a true  perception  of  the  sub- 
lime and  beautiful,  “ it  is  to  be  felt,  and  not  reasoned  upon.” 

In  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  she  sickens  of  the  “ cant  of 
criticism,”  she  turns  away  from  the  connoisseurs,  “ to  meditate 
in  silence  on  what  others  can  talk  about,  but  cannot  compre- 
hend.” 

“ Here  Claude  Lorraine  seems  to  have  imprisoned  on  can- 
vas the  golden  sunshine  in  which  he  bathes  his  landscapes. 
There  Raphael  maljes  us,  though  stern  Protestants,  worship 
a Madonna  and  child,  such  is  the  innocence,  sweetness  and 
beauty  with  which  he  has  imbued  his  subjects.” 

Poor  Lady  Blessington’s  “ stern  Protestantism,”  is  lugged 
in  head  and  shoulders,  into  a criticism  which  really  stood  in 
no  need  of  the  intrusion  of  any  religious  opinions.  Her  faith  in 
Raphael’s  perfections  required  no  apology.  In  qualifying  her 
admiration  of  the  exquisite  portraiture  of  innocence,  sweet- 
ness, and  beauty  of  the  Virgin  and  child,  it  must  have  been 
rather  painful  to  her  (not  a Protestant)  to  have  to  descend  to 
the  cant  of  criticism,  which  was  so  justly  odious  to  her. 

While  the  fair  Countess  was  absorbed  in  art,  and  occupied 
with  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  in  the  most  glorious  works  of 
the  ancient  masters,  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  gallery  of  Ver- 
sailles, ray  Lord  was  securing  the  services  of  the  culinary  artist 
of  great  celebrity,  already  referred  to,  who  had  been  the  cook 
of  an  Emperor,  and  providing  a very  extensive  batterie  de 
cuisine — a complete  equipage  of  a cooking  kind,  en  ambu- 
lance, for  their  Italian  tour. 

After  a sojourn  of  twelve  days  in  Paris,  the  Blessingtons 
and  their  party  set  out  for  Switzerland. 

The  customary  pilgrimages  were  made  to  Ferney,  the  many 
shrines  at  the  base  of  Mount  Jura,  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  the  birthplace  and  haunts  of  Rousseau,  the 
homes  for  a time  of  Gibbon,  Shelley,  Byron,  and  de  Stael, 
then  the  place  of  abode  of  John  Philip  Kemble,  and  a little 
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later — his  place  of  burial,  in  the  cemetery  of  Lausanne. 
Several  days  were  spent  in  visiting  monuments  and  other 
marvels  of  Lyons,  Vienne,  Grenoble,  Valence,  Orange,  and 
on  the  20th  of  November  they  arrived  at  Avignon.  Here 
they  remained  till  the  12th  of  February,  1823,  mixing  a good 
deal  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  the  town  and  its  environs, 
making  frequent  excursions  to  the  celebrated  fountain  of  Van- 
clure,  the  site  of  the  Chateau  of  Laura,  and  visiting  that  of 
her  tomb,  in  the  ruins  of  the  Church  of  the  Cordeliers,  those 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Popes,  and  the  Inquisition  with  all  its 
horrors.  Lady  Blessington  speaks  of  the  repugnance,  the  feel- 
ings of  “ a native  of  dear,  free,  happy  England,”  at  the  sight 
of  such  a place,  and  in  the  heat  of  her  abhorrence  of  the 
crimes  committed  in  it,  fancies  herself  a native  of  England. 

In  her  diary  of  the  20th  of  December,  Lady  Blessington 
says,  “ Spent  last  evening  at  Madame  de  C.’s  ; met  there  the 

Due  and  Duchesse  de  C G . Madame  was  dame 

d’honneur  to  Marie  Louise,  and  has  all  the  air  and  manner  of 
one  accustomed  to  find  herself  at  home  in  a court.” 

The  persons  indicated  by  the  initials  C G were 

the  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Caderousse  Grammont,  who  then 
resided  in  their  chateau  in  the  vicinity  of  Avignon.  But  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  other  member  of  their  family  in  the 
Avignon  society  of  the  Blessingtons,  yet  there  was  one  who 
was  an  object  of  some  interest  to  the  party. 

After  a prolonged  stay  of  two  months  and  upwards,  at 
Avignon,  Lady  Blessington  says  in  her  diary,  “ It  is  strange 
how  soon  one  becomes  habituated  to  a place.  I really  feel  as 
much  at  home  at  Avignon,  as  if  I had  spent  years  there.” 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1823,  Lady  Blessington  and  her 
party,  increased  by  a young  Frenchman  of  a noble  family, 
previously  known  in  England,  lately  met  with  in  Paris,  and 
subsequently  at  Valence  and  Avignon,  now  a compagnon  de 
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voyage,  set  out  for  Italy,  via  Marseilles,  Toulon,  and  Nice ; 
and  on  the  31st  of  March,  they  arrived  at  Genoa. 

In  the  diary  of  that  day,  the  uppermost  thought  in  Lady 
Blessington’s  mind,  is  thus  recorded : — “And  am  I indeed  in 
the  same  town  with  Byron  ! And  to-morrow  I may  perhaps 
behold  him !” 

There  are  two  works  of  Lady  Blessington’s,  " the  Idler  in 
Italy,”*  and  “ the  Idler  in  France,”f  in  which  an  account  is 
given  of  her  tours,  and  her  observations  on  the  society,  man- 
ners, scenery,  and  marvels  of  all  kinds  of  the  several  places 
she  visited  and  sojourned  in. 

• The  Idler  in  Italy,  in  3 vols.  8vo.,  wa*  published  in  1839,  and  is 
descriptive  of  her  visit  to  Paris,  and  sojourn  there  from  the  1st  of 
September  to  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  1822  ; her  route  through 
Switzerland,  and  extensive  tour  in  Italy,  extended  over  a period  of  five 
years,  the  greater  portion  of  which  was  spent  in  Naples. 

t The  Idler  in  France,  subsequently  published,  is  descriptive  of  her 
residence  in  Paris  for  a period  of  two  years  and  a half,  from  the 
autumn  of  1828  to  the  end  of  November,  1830,  when  she  returned 
to  England. 

In  her  manuscript  memoranda  and  commonplace-books,  there  are 
also  frequent  references  to  persons  whom  she  had  met  with  in  her 
travels,  and  observations  on  places  she  had  visited,  several  of  which 
are  almost  identical  with  passages  in  “ the  Idlers." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BYRON  AND  THE  BLESSINGTONS  AT  GENOA. 

The  1st  of  April,  1823,  Lady  Blessington’s  strong  desire  was 
gratified — she  saw  Byron,  But  the  lady  was  disappointed,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  lord,  always  indisposed  abroad 
to  make  new  acquaintances  with  his  countrymen  or  women, 
was  on  the  occasion  of  this  interview  taken  by  surprise,  and 
not  so  highly  gratified  by  it  as  might  have  been  expected, 
when  the  ayremens  and  personal  attractions  of  the  lady  are 
taken  into  consideration. 

Lady  Blessington’s  expression  of  disappointment  has  a 
tincture  of  asperity  in  it,  which  is  seldom  indeed  to  be  found  in 
her  observations.  There  are  very  evident  appearances  of 
annoyance  of  some  kind  or  another  in  the  account  given  by 
her  of  this  interview,  occasioned  either  by  the  reception 
given  her  by  Byron,  or  at  some  eccentricity,  or  absence  of 
mind,  that  was  unexpected,  or  apparent  want  of  homage  on 
his  part,  to  her  beauty  or  talents  on  this  occasion,  to  which 
custom  had  habituated  her.  • 

It  must  also  be  observed,  that  the  interview  with  her  Lady- 
ship is  described  as  having  been  sought  by  Lord  Byron.  It 
is  more  than  probable,  however,  a little  ruse  was  practised  on 
his  Lordship  to  obtain  it.  It  is  stated  by  one  who  has  a good 
knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  of  this  visit,  that  a rainy 
forenoon  was  selected  for  the  drive  to  Byron’s  villa.  That 
shelter  was  necessitated,  and  that  necessity  furnished  a plea  for 
VOL.  I.  G 
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a visit  which  would  not  have  been  without  some  awkwardness 
under  other  circumstances.  Lord  Blessington  having  been 
admitted  at  once,  on  presenting  himself  at  Byron’s  door,  was 
on  the  point  of  taking  his  departure,  apologizing  for  the  brief- 
ness of  the  visit,  on  account  of  Lady  Blessington  being  left  in 
an  open  carriage  in  the  court-yard,  the  rain  then  falling,  when 
Byron  immediately  insisted  on  descending  with  Lord  Bless- 
ington, and  conducting  her  Ladyship  into  his  house. 

“ When  we  arrived,”  says  Lady  Blessington,  “ at  the  gate 
of  the  court-yard  of  the  Casa  Saluzzo,in  the  village  of  Albano,* 
where  he  resides.  Lord  Blessington  and  a gentleman  of  our 
party  left  the  carriage  and  sent  m their  names.t  They  were 
admitted  immediately,  and  experienced  a very  cordial  reception 
from  Lord  Byron,  who  expressed  himself  delighted  to  see  his 
old  acquaintance.  Byron  requested  to  be  presented  to  me  ; 
which  led  to  Lord  Blessington’s  avowing  that  I was  in  the 
carriage  at  the  gate,  with  my  sister.  Byron  immediately 
hurried  out  into  the  court,  and  I,  who  heard  the  sound  of  steps, 
looked  through  the  gate,  and  beheld  him  approaching  quickly 
towards  the  carriage  without  his  hat,  and  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  the  other  two  gentlemen.” 

The  visit  was  a long  one : and  many  questions  were  asked 
about  old  friends  and  acquaintances.  Lady  Blessington  says 
Byron  expressed  warmly,  at  their  departure,  the  pleasure  which 
the  visit  had  afforded  him — and  she  doubted  not  his  sincerity ; 
not  that  she  would  arrogate  any  merit  in  her  party,  to  account 
for  his  satisfactivi ; but  simply  because  she  could  perceive 
that  Byron  liked  to  hear  news  of  his  old  associates,  and  to 
pass  them  en  revue,  pronouncing  sarcasms  on  each  as  he 
turned  up  in  conversation. 

In  a previous  notice  of  this  interview,  which  bears  some 

* About  a mile  and  a half  from  Genoa.  R.  R.  M. 
t The  gentleman’s  name  will  be  found  in  a letter  of  Byron  to  Moore, 
dated  2nd  April,  1823. 
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interoal  evidence  of  having  been  written  long  after  the  period 
it  refers  to— lamenting  over  the  disappointment  she  felt  at 
finding  her  beau  ideal  of  a poet  by  no  means  realized,  her 
Ladyship  observes : “ Well,  1 never  will  allow  myself  to  form 
an  ideal  of  any  person  I desire  to  see ; for  disappointment 
never  fails  to  ensue.” 

Byron,  she  admits,  had  more  than  usual  personal  attractions, 
“ but  his  appearance  nevertheless  had  fallen  short  of  her  ex- 
pectations.” There  is  no  commendation,  however,  without  a 
concomitant  effort  at  depreciation.  For  example,  her  Lady- 
ship observes — “ His  laugh  is  musical,  but  he  rarely  indulged 
in  it  during  our  interview ; and  when  he  did,  it  was  quickly 
followed  by  a graver  aspect,  as  if  he  liked  not  this  exhibition 
of  hilarity.  Were  I asked  to  point  out  the  prominent  defect 
of  Byron’s  manner,  I should  pronounce  it  to  be  a flippancy 
incompatible  with  the  notion  we  attach  to  the  author  of  Childe 
Harold  and  Manfred ; and  a want  of  self-possession  and  dig- 
nity that  ought  to  characterise  a man  of  birth  and  genius. 
Notwithstanding  this  defect,  his  manners  are  very  fascinating 
— more  so,  perhaps,  than  if  they  were  dignified ; but  he  is 
too  gay,  too  flippant  for  a poet.”* 

Lady  Blessington  was  accompanied  on  this  occasion  by  her 
sister.  Miss  Mary  Anne  Power,  now  Comtesse  de  St.  Marsault. 
Byron,  in  a letter  to  Moore,  dated  April  2nd,  1823,  thus  refers 
to  this  mterview ; 

“ Your  other  allies,  whom  I have  found  very  agreeable  per- 
sonages, are  Milor  Blessington  and  spouse,  travelling  with  a 
very  handsome  companion,  in  the  shape  of  a ‘ French  Count’ 
(to  use  Farquhar’s  phrase  in  the  Beaux  Stratagem),  who  has 
all  the  air  of  a Cupidon  ddchaine,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
specimens  I have  seen  of  our  ideal  of  a Frenchman  before 
the  Revolution,  an  old  friend  with  a new  fece,  upon  whose 
like  I never  thought  that  we  should  look  again.  Miladi  seems 

* Idler  in  Italy,  p.  392. 
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highly  literary,  to  which,  and  your  honour’s  acquaintance  with 
the  family,  I attribute  the  pleasure  of  having  seen  them.  She 
is  also  very  pretty,  even  in  a morning, — a species  of  beauty 
on  which  the  sun  of  Italy  does  not  shine  so  frequently  as  the 
chandelier.  Certainly  English  women  wear  better  than  their 
continental  neighbours  of  the  same  sex.  Mountjoy  seems 
very  good-natured,  but  is  much  tamed  since  I recollect  him 
in  all  the  glory  of  gems  and  snuff-boxes,  and  uniform,  and 
theatricals,  and  speeches  in  our  house, — ‘ I mean  of  peers,’ — 
I must  refer  you  to  Pope,  whom  you  don’t  read,  and  won’t 
appreciate — for  that  quotation  (which  you  must  allow  to  be 
poetical),  and  sitting  to  Stroelling,  the  painter,  (do  you  re- 
member our  visit,  with  Leckie,  to  the  German  ?)  to  be  de- 
picted as  one  of  the  heroes  of  Agincourt,  ‘ with  his  long 
sword,  saddle,  bridle.  Whack  fal  de,  &c.  &c.” 

We  thus  find,  from  the  letter  of  Byron  to  his  friend  Moore, 
that  the  Blessingtons  were  accompanied  by  the  Count  Alfred 
d’Orsay  in  their  visit  to  his  Lordship,  and  that  he  was  one  of 
the  party  on  their  arrival,  and  at  their  departure  from  Genoa. 

It  is  prpbable  that  the  arrangements  for  the  Count’s  jour- 
ney to  Italy  with  the  Blessingtons  had  been  made  in  Paris, 
though  he  did  not  accompany  them  from  that  city,  but  joined 
them  first  at  Valence  on  the  Rhone,  and  subsequently  at 
Avignon. 

D’Orsay,  who  had  hecn  attached  to  the  French  army  of  the 
pretended  expedition  against  Spain,  abandoned  his  profession 
in  an  evil  hour  for  the  career  of  a mere  man  of  pleasure  and 
of  fashion. 

Byron  and  the  Blessingtons  continued  to  live  on  the  most 
intimate  terms,  we  are  told  by  Lady  Blessington,  during  the 
stay  of  the  latter  at  Genoa ; and  that  intimacy  had  such 
a happy  influence  on  the  author  of  Childe  Harold,  that 
he  began  to  abandon  his  misanthropy.  On  the  other 
hand,  I am  assured  by  the  Marquise  de  Boissy,  fonnerly 
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Countess  of  Guiccioli,  that  the  number  of  visits  of  Byron  to 
Lady  Blessington  during  the  entire  period  of  her  sojourn  in 
Genoa,  did  not  exceed  five  or  six  at  the  utmost ; and  that 
Byron  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  afford  the  opportunities 
that  he  believed  were  sought,  to  enable  a lady  of  a literary 
turn  to  write  about  him.  But  D’Orsay,  she  adds,  at  the  first 
interview,  had  struck  Byron  as  a person  of  considerable 
talents  and  wonderful  acquirements  for  a man  of  his  age  and 
former  pursuits.  “ Byron  from  the  first  liked  D’Orsay  ; he 
was  clever,  original,  unpretending  ; he  affected  to  be  nothing 
that  he  was  not.” 

Byron  sat  for  his  portrait  to  D’Orsay,  that  portrait  which 
subsequently  appeared  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  and 
afterwards  as  a frontispiece  of  her  Ladyship’s  work,  “ Con- 
versations with  Lord  Byron.” 

His  liordship  suffered  Lady  Blessington  to  lecture  him  in 
prose,  and  what  was  worse — in  verse.  He  endeavoured  to 
persuade  Lord  Blessington  to  prolong  his  stay  in  Genoa,  and 
to  take  a residence  adjoining  his  own,  named  “ II  Paradiso.” 
And  a rumour  of  his  intention  to  take  the  place  for  himself, 
and  some  good-natured  friend  observing — “II  diavolo  ^ ancora 
entrato  in  Paradiso,”  his  Lordship  wrote  the  following  lines: 

Beneath  Blessington’s  eyes 
The  reclaimed  Paradise 
Should  be  free  as  the  former  from  evil ; 

But  if  the  new  Eve 

For  an  apple  should  grieve. 

What  mortal  would  not  play  the  devil  ? 

But  the  original  conceit  was  not  in  poetry. 

Lady  Blessington  informed  me,  that  on  the  occasion  of  a 
masked  ball,  to  bej^iven  in  Genoa,  Byron  stated  his  intention 
of  going  there,  and  asked  her  Ladyship  to  accompany  him  ; 
en  badinant  about  the  character  she  was  to  go  in,  some  one 
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had  suggested  that  of  Eve — Byron  said,  “ As  some  one  must 
play  the  devil,  I will  do  it.” 

Shortly  before  her  departure  from  Genoa,  Lady  Blessington 
requested  Byron  to  write  some  lines  in  her  album,  and  ac- 
cordingly, he  composed  the  following  stanzas  for  her. 

TO  THE  COITNTXSa  OT  BLESSINQIOVr. 

1. 

You  have  ask’d  for  a vers® : — the  request 
In  a rhymer  ’twere  strange  to  deny ; 

But  my  Hippocrene  was  but  my  breast, 

And  my  feelings  (its  fountain)  are  dry. 

2. 

Were  I now  as  I was,  I had  sung 
What  Lawrence  has  painted  so  well ; 

But  the  strain  would  expire  on  my  tongue. 

And  the  theme  is  too  soft  for  my  shell. 

3. 

I am  ashes,  where  once  I was  fire. 

And  the  bard  in  my  bosom  is  dead  ; 

What  I loved,  I now  merely  admire. 

And  my  heart,  is  as  grey  as  my  head. 

4. 

My  life  is  not  dated  by  years — 

There  are  moments  which  act  as  a plough  ; 

And  there  is  not  a furrow  appears. 

But  is  deep  in  my  soul  as  my  brow. 

5. 

Let  the  young  and  the  brilliant  aspire 
To  sing  what  I gaze  on  in  vain ; 

For  sorrow  has  tom  from  my  lyre 

The  string  which  was  worthy  the  strain. 

Moore  speaks  of  the  happy  influence  of  Lady  Blessington’s 
society  over  the  mind  of  Byron  : 

“ One  of  the  most  important  services  conferred  upon  Lord 
Byron  by  Lady  Blessington  during  this  intimacy,  was  that 
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half  reviving  of  his  old  regard  for  his  wife,  and  the  check  which 
she  contrived  to  place  upon  the  composition  of  Don  Juan,  and 
upon  the  continuation  of  its  most  glaring  immoralities.  He 
spoke  of  Ada ; her  mother,  he  said,  ‘ has  feasted  on  the 
smiles  of  her  infancy  and  ^owth,  but  the  tears  of  her  ma- 
turity shall  be  mine.’  Lady  Blessington  told  him,  that  if  he 
so  loved  his  child,  he  should  never  write  a line  that  could 
bring  a blush  of  shame  to  her  cheek,  or  a sorrowing  tear  to 
her  eye ; and  he  said  : — ‘ You  are  right,  I never  recollected 
this.  I am  jealously  tenacious  of  the  undivided  sympathy  of 
my  daughter;  and  that  work  (Don  Juan)  written  to  beguile 
hours  of  tristesse  and  wretchedness,  is  well  calculated  to  loosen 
my  hold  on  her  affections.  I will  write  no  more  of  it, — : 
would  that  I had  never  written  a line.’  In  this  gentler  mind, 
with  old  loves,  old  times,  and  the  tenderest  love  that  human 
heart  can  know,  all  conducing  to  soothe  his  pride  and  his  dis- 
like of  Lady  Byron,  he  learned  that  a near  friend  of  her 
Ladyship  was  in  Glenoa,  and  he  requested  Lady  Blessington 
to  procure  for  him,  through  this  friend,  a portrait  of  his  wife. 
He  had  heard  that  Lady  Byron  feared  he  was  about  to  come 
to  England  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  his  child.  In  re- 
questing the  portrait,  and  in  refuting  the  report,  he  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  Lady  Blessington — 

“ ‘ May  3,  1823. 

“ ‘ Dear  Lady  Blessington, 

“ ‘ My  request  would  be  for  a copy  of  the  miniature  of 
Lady  B.  which  I have  seen  in  possession  of  the  late  Lady  Noel, 
as  I have  no  picture,  or  indeed  memorial  of  any  kind  of  Lady 
B.,  as  all  her  letters  were  in  her  own  possession  before  I left 
England — and  we  have  had  no  correspondence  since — at  least 
on  her  part.  My  message  with  regard  to  the  infant,  is  simply 
to  this  effect,  that  in  the  event  of  any  accident  occurring  to  the 
mother,  and  my  remaining  the  survivor,  it  would  be  my  wish 
to  have  her  plans  carried  into  effect,  both  with  regard  to  the 
education  of  the  child,  and  the  person  or  persons  under  whose 
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care  Lady  B.  might  be  desirous  that  she  should  he  placed.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  interfere  with  her  in  any  way  on  the 
subject  during  her  life ; and  I presume  that  it  would  be  some 
consolation  to  her  to  know,  (if  she  is  in  ill  health  as  I am  given 
to  understand,)  that  in  no  case  would  anything  be  done,  as  far 
as  I am  concerned,  but  in  strict  conformity  with  Lady  B.’s  own 
wishes  and  intentions — left  in  what  manner  she  thought  proper. 
Beheve  me,  dear  Lady  B.  your  obliged,  &c.’  ” 

At  length,  in  the  early  part  of  June,  1 823,  the  Blessing- 
tons  took  their  departure  from  Genoa,  and  Moore  tells  us 
how  the  separation  affected  B\Ton ; 

“ On  the  evening  before  the  departure  of  his  friends,  Lord 
and  Lady  Blcssington,  from  Genoa,  he  called  upon  them  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  leave,  and  sat  conversing  for  some  time. 
He  was  evidently  in  low  spirits,  and  after  expressing  his  regret 
that  they  should  leave  Genoa  before  liis  own  time  of  sailing, 
proceeded  to  speak  of  his  own  intended  voyage  in  a tone  full 
of  despondence.  ‘ Here,’  said  he,  ‘ we  are  all  now  together 
— but  when,  and  where,  shall  we  meet  again  ? I have  a sort 
of  boding  that  we  see  each  other  for  the  last  time ; as  some- 
thing tells  me  I shall  never  again  return  from  Greece.’  Ha\4ng 
continued  a little  longer  in  this  melancholy  strain,  he  leaned 
his  head  upon  the  arm  of  the  sofa  on  which  they  were  seated, 
and,  bursting  into  tears,  wept  for  some  minutes  with  uncon- 
trollable feeling.  Though  he  had  been  talking  only  with 
Lady  Blcssington,  all  who  were  present  in  the  room  observed, 
and  were  affected  by  his  emotion,  while  he  himself,  apparently 
ashamed  of  his  weakness,  endeavoured  to  turn  off  attention 
from  it  by  some  ironical  remark,  spoken  with  a sort  of  hys- 
terical laugh,  upon  the  effects  of  nervousness.  He  had,  pre- 
vious to  this  conversation,  presented  to  each  of  the  party 
some  little  farewell  gift  — a book  to  one,  a print  from  his  bust 
by  Bartolini  to  another,  and  to  Lady  Blcssington  a copy  of 
liis  Armenian  Grammar,  which  had  some  manuscript  remarks 
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of  his  own  on  the  leaves.  In  now  parting  with  her,  having 
begged,  as  a memorial,  some  trifle  which  she  had  worn,  the 
lady  gave  him  one  of  her  rings ; in  return  for  which  he  took 
a pin  from  his  breast,  containing  a small  cameo  of  Napoleon, 
which  he  said  had  long  been  his  companion,  and  presented  it 
to  her  Ladyship.  The  next  day  Lady  Blessington  received 
from  him  the  following  note — 

“ ‘ Albaro,  June  2, 1823. 

“ ‘ My  dear  Lady  Blessington, 

" ‘ I am  superstitious,  and  have  recollected  that  memorials 
with  a point  are  of  less  fortunate  augury : I will,  therefore,  re- 
quest you  to  accept,  instead  of  the  pin,  the  enclosed  chain,  which  is 
of  so  slight  a value  that  you  need  not  hesitate.  As  you  wished  for 
something  worn,  I can  only  say  that  it  has  been  worn  oftener  and 
longer  than  the  other.*  It  is  of  Venetian  manufacture,  and  the 
only  peculiarity  about  it  is,  that  it  could  only  be  obtained  at  or 
from  Venice.  At  Genoa,  they  have  none  of  the  same  kind.  I 
also  enclose  a ring,  which  I would  wish  Alfred  to  keep  ; it  is 
too  large  to  wear ; but  it  is  formed  of  lava,  and  so  far  adapted 
to  the  fire  of  his  years  and  character.  You  will  perhaps  have 
the  goodness  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  note,  and  send 
b^ck  the  pin  (for  good  luck’s  sake),  which  I shall  value  much 
more,  for  having  been  a night  in  your  custody. 

“ ‘ Ever  faithfully  your  obliged,  &c. 

“ ‘ P.S. — I hope  your  nerves  are  well  to-day,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  flourish.”’ 

Some  fourteen  years  only  had  elapsed  since  that  criticism 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  on  his  (Byron’s)  juvenile 
poems,  which  began  with  these  words — “ The  poesy  of  this 
ydung  Lord  belongs  to  the  class  which  neither  gods  nor  men 
are  said  to  tolerate.” 

And  in  the  interval  between  the  date  of  the  publication  of 
“English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,”  in  1809,  and  that  of 
the  visit  of  the  Blessingtons  to  Genoa  in  June  1823,  and  his 
departure  for  Greece  a little  later,  the  poesy  of  the  young 
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Lord  manifested  to  the  world  that  it  belonged  to  a class,  which 
all  the  powers  of  criticism  could  not  decry  or  crush.  A few 
months  only  had  elapsed  since  Byron  parted  with  Lady  Bless- 
ington,  and  bade  adieu  to  Italy — and  the  career  of  the  poet 
was  near  its  close  in  Greece. 

In  1828,  again  at  Genoa,  Lady  Blessington,  alluding  to 
Byron’s  death,  writes  : “ I sat  on  the  chair  where  I had  for- 
merly been  seated  next  him  ; looked  from  the  window  whence 
he  had  pointed  out  a beautiful  view ; and  listened  to  Mr. 
Barry’s  graphic  description  of  the  scene,  when  becalmed  in 
the  gulf  of  Genoa,  the  day  he  sailed  for  Greece,  he  returned, 
and  walked  through  the  rooms  of  his  deserted  dwelling,  filled 
with  melancholy  forebodings.  He  had  hoped  to  have  found 
in  it  her  whom  he  was  destined  never  more  to  behold,  that 
fair  and  young  Italian  lady,  the  Contessa  Guiccioli ; whose 
attachment  to  him  had  triumphed  over  every  sentiment  of 
prudence  and  interest,  and  by  its  devotion  and  constancy  half 
redeemed  its  sin.  But  she,  overwhelmed  by  grief  at  the  sad 
parting,  had  been  placed  in  a travelling  carriage  while  almost 
in  a state  of  insensibility  : and  was  journeying  towards  Bo- 
logna, little  conscious  that  he  whom  she  would  have  given  all 
she  possessed  on  earth  to  see  once  more,  was  looking  on  the 
chamber  she  had  left,  and  the  flowers  she  had  loved ; his  mind 
filled  with  a presentiment  that  they  should  never  meet  again. 

“ Such  is  one  of  the  hitter  consequences  resulting  from  the 
violation  of  ties,  never  severed  without  retribution.”* 

Lady  Blessington ’s  feelings  of  regard  for  Byron’s  memory, 
were  by  no  means  such  as  might  have  been  desired. 

Moore’s  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  reputation  of  his 
departed  fi-Iend,  were  not  altogether  those  which  might  have 
been  expected. 

Campbell’s  feelings  in  relation  to  the  feme  of  a brother 
bard,  who  had  only  recently  been  a living  rival,  were  those, 
* The  Idler  in  Italy,  vol.  iii.  p.  365. 
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which  some  who  knew  him  well,  always  feared  they  would  prove ; 
they  were  something  more  than  merely  cold  and  unkindly, 
they  were  passionately  inimical.  At  a period  when  most  other 
literary  men,  who  ever  had  any  acquaintance  with  Byron,  or 
sympathy  with  his  literary  pursuits,  would  have  avoided  enter- 
ing into  a controversy  with  his  enemies,  and  espousing  the 
views  of  his  opponents,  Campbell  with  avidity  seized  an 
opportunity  of  rushing  into  print  to  wound  the  reputation  of  a 
brother  bard,  whose  fame  during  his  lifetime  he  might  not  with 
impunity  have  assailed.  A periodical  of  the  time,  commenting 
on  this  ill-advised  proceeding,  observed : “ This  strange  matter 
has  now  assumed  another  and  a darker  shade,  from  the  inter- 
ference of  Mr.  Campbell,  who,  assuming  to  be  the  personal 
champion  of  Lady  Byron,  has  stepped  forward  to  throw  the 
most  odious  imputations  upon  the  character  of  Lord  Byron 
which  can  possibly  be  left  to  the  worst  imaginations  to  con- 
ceive. Against  this  course  we  protest,  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  honourable  in  human  nature.  We  were  the  undeviating 
censurers  of  the  poet’s  injurious  productions  during  his  life- 
time: but  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  condemn,  in  far 
stronger  terms,  any  attempt,  after  he  is  laid  in  his  grave,  to 
blast  him  for  ever  by  mysterious  and  voiceless  whisperings. 
Of  what  monstrous  crime  was  he  guilty  ? — ^for  unless  he  was 
guilty  of  some  monstrous  crime,  a foul  wrong  is  done  to  his 
memory.  His  accusers  are  bound,  by  every  moral  and  sacred 
tie,  to  be  definite  in  their  charge:  against  such  there  is  a 
possibility  of  defence ; but  there  can  be  no  shield  against  the 
horribly  vague  denunciation  which  has  been  so  intemperately 
hurled  at  the  unprotected  and  unanswering  dead.  And  what 
called  this  forth  ? A very  slight  surmise  by  Mr.  Moore 
against  the  parents  of  Lady  Byron — to  repel  which  she  comes- 
rashly  out  with  a statement  that  damns  the  husband  of  her 
bosom ; and,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  zeal  of  Mr. 
Campbell  advances  to  pour  additional  suspicion  and  ignominy 
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tpon  his  mouldering  ashes.  The  fame  of  a Byron  is  public 
property ; and,  after  what  has  passed,  it  is  imperative  on  his 
adversaries  either  to  fix  some  eternal  brand  upon  it,  such  as 
can  justify  their  language, — or  confess  that  they  have  used 
expressions  which  no  conduct  of  his  could  authorise.  And 
we  are  persuaded  that  they  must  do  the  latter : for  it  is  in- 
credible that  any  woman  of  the  spirit  and  honour  of  Lady 
Byron  could  have  lived  an  hour  with  a man  whom  she  knew 
to  be  a detested  criminal ; and  far  less  that  she  should  have 
corresponded  with  him  in  playful  and  soothing  letters.  The 
plea  of  insanity  itself  cannot  reconcile  this  with  any  thing 
like  the  atrocious  guilt  now  by  circumstance  imputed ; and 
we  do  earnestly  trust  that  an  explanation  will  be  vouchsafed, 
which  will  set  this  painful  discussion  to  rest  in  a manner  more 
satisfactory  to  the  world.  Having  in  these  few  remarks  grappled 
with  the  main  point  at  issue,  we  abstain  saying  a syllable  on 
minor  affairs ; and  we  do  not  deem  ourselves  in  a condition  to 
blame  any  one  of  the  parties  we  have  been  obliged  to  name.”* 

Lord  Byron’s  yacht,  “ the  Bolivar,”  was  purchased  by 
Lord  Blcssington,  previously  to  his  departure  from  Genoa, 
and  it  was  subsequently  considered  by  Lady  Blessington  that 
the  poet  drove  a hard  bargain  with  her  husband. 

Medwin,  however,  as  a proof  of  Byron’s  lavish  and  inconside- 
rate expenditure,  and  his  incongruity  of  action  in  regard  to 
money  matters,  states  that  he  gave  £1000  for  a yacht,  which  he 
sold  for  £300,  and  yet  refused  to  give  the  sailors  their  jackets. 

The  2nd  of  June,  1823,  the  Blessingtons  set  out  from 
Genoa  for  Naples,  via  Lucca,  Florence,  Vienna,  and  Rome ; 
took  their  departure  from  the  Eternal  City  the  1 3th  of  the 
same  month,  and  arrived  at  Naples  on  the  17  th. 

* Literary  Gazette. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CITY  AND  BAY  OP  NAPLES.  THE  BLESSINGTONS  AND 

THEIK  SOCIETY  IN  NAPLES.  JUNE,  1 823,  TO  PEBBUARY, 

1826. 

June  2nd  (1823),  the  Blessingtons  left  Genoa,  and  passed 
through  Lucca,  where  they  stayed  a few  days,  and  arrived  in 
Florence  on  the  8th  of  the  same  month.  Here  they  remained 
till  the  1st  of  July.  Lady  Blessington  spent  her  whole  time 
visiting  monuments  of  antiquity,  churches,  galleries,  villas, 
and  palaces,  associated  with  great  names  and  memories.  In 
no  city  in  Italy  did  she  find  her  thoughts  carried  back  to  the 
past  so  forcibly  as  at  Florence.  A thousand  recollections  of 
the  olden  time  of  the  merchant  princes,  the  Medici,  and  the 
Pazzi,  of  all  the  factions  of  the  republic,  the  Neri  and  Bianchi, 
the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  recurred  to  memory  in  her 
various  visits  to  the  different  localities  of  celebrity  in  the  noble 
city,  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  which  far  surpassed  her  ex- 
pectations. After  a sojourn  of  about  three  weeks  in  Florence, 
the  party  set  out  for  Rome.  On  the  5 th  of  July,  the  first 
view  of  the  Eternal  City  burst  on  the  pilgrims  from  St. 
James’s  Square. 

As  they  entered  the  city,  the  lone  mother  of  dead  empires, 
all  appeared  wrapt  in  silent  solemnity,  not  wanting,  however, 
in  sublimity.  “ Even  the  distant  solitude  of  the  Campagna,” 
says  Lady  Blessington,  “ was  not  divested  of  the  latter.  But 
in  the  evening  the  Corso  was  crowded  with  showy  equipages, 
occupied  by  gaily  dressed  ladies,  and  thronged  with  cavaliers 
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on  prancing  steeds  riding  past  them.  Nothing  could  surpass 
the  gaiety  of  the  evening  scene,  or  contrast  more  strangely 
with  the  gloom  of  the  morning  aspect  of  the  sombre  suburbs.” 
The  mournful  contemplations  awakened  by  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Rome,  are  frequently  spoken  of  by  Lady  Blessington.” 
I cannot  help  thinking  they  were  of  too  mournful  a cha- 
racter for  her  Ladyship  to  make  that  city  of  the  dead,  of  shat- 
tered thrones  and  temples,  of  shrines  and  sepulchres,  a place 
of  abode  congenial  to  her  feelings,  tastes,  and  predilections. 

The  Eternal  City  and  its  everlasting  monuments  appear 
to  have  made  less  impression  on  the  mind  of  Lady  Blessing- 
ton,  than  might  have  been  expected  by  those  acquainted  with 
her  refined  tastes  and  literary  aequirements. 

The  gloom  of  the  sombre  monumental  city  seemed  oppres- 
sive to  her  spirits ; the  solemn  aspect  of  the  sites  of  places  re- 
nowned of  old,  and  those  sermons  in  stones,  of  crumbling 
monuments,  and  all  the  remaining  vestiges  of  a people,  and 
their  idols  of  long  past  ages,  speaking  to  the  inmost  soul  of 
decay  and  destructibility,  were  not  in  accordance  with  her 
turn  of  mind,  and  her  natural  taste  for  objects  and  scenery 
that  exhilarated  the  senses,  and  communicated  joyousness  to 
every  faculty.  Naples,  in  Lady  Blessington’s  opinion,  and 
not  Rome,  was  the  appropriate  locality  for  an  elysium  that 
was  to  last  for  ever,  and  for  any  sojourn  of  English  tourists 
of  haul  ton,  that  was  intended  to  be  prolonged  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  Italian  skies  and  sunshine,  scenery,  and  society. 

On  the  14  th  of  July,  nine  days  after  her  arrival  in  Rome, 
Lady  Blessington  writes  in  her  diary,  “ Left  Rome  yesterday, 
driven  from  it  by  oppressive  heat,  and  the  evil  prophecies 
dinned  into  my  ears  of  the  malaria.  I have  no  fears  of  the 
effect  of  either  for  myself,  but  I dare  not  risk  them  for 
others.” 

There  were  other  circumstances  besides  those  referred  to,  in 
all  probability,  which  determined  the  precipitate  departure  from 
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Rome.  All  the  appliances  to  comfort,  or  rather  to  luxury, 
which  had  become  necessary  to  Lady  Blessington  had  not  been 
found  in  Rome.  Her  Ladyship  had  become  exceedingly 
fastidious  in  her  tastes.  The  difficulties  of  pleasing  her  in 
house  accommodation,  in  dress,  in  cookery  especially,  had  be- 
come so  formidable,  and  occasioned  so  many  inconveniences, 
that  the  solicitude  spoken  of,  for  the  safety  of  others,  was 
only  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  abrupt  departure  referred  to. 

With  the  strongest  regard  for  Lady  Blessington,  and  the 
fullest  appreciation  of  the  many  good  qualities  that  belonged 
to  her,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  whether  discoursing  in  her 
salons,  or  talking  with  pen  in  hand  on  paper  in  her  journals, 
she  occasionally  aimed  at  something  like  stage  effects,  acted  in 
society  and  in  her  diaries,  and  at  times  assumed  opinions,  which 
she  abandoned  a little  later,  or  passed  off  appearances  for  re- 
alities. This  was  done  with  the  view  of  acquiring  esteem- 
strengthening  her  position  in  the  opinion  of  persons  of  ex- 
alted intellect  or  station,  and  directing  attention  to  the  side 
of  it  that  was  brilliant  and  apparently  enviable,  not  for  any 
unworthy  purpose,  but  from  a desire  to  please,  and  perhaps 
from  a feeling  of  uncertainty  in  the  possession  of  present  ad- 
vantages. 

The  first  impressions  of  Lady  Blessington  of  the  beauty 
of  the  environs  of  Naples,  the  matchless  site  of  the  city,  its 
glorious  bay,  its  celebrated  garden — the  Villa  Reale,  its  de- 
lighful  climate,  and  exquisite  tints  of  sea  and  sky,  and  varied 
aspect  of  shore  and  mountain — of  isles  and  promontories, 
are  described  by  her,  in  her  diaries,  in  very  glowing  terms. 

Her  hotel,  the  Gran  Bretagna,  fronted  the  sea,  and  was 
only  divided  from  it  by  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Reale,  filled 
with  plants  and  flowers,  and  adorned  with  statues  and  vases. 
The  sea  was  seen  sparkling  through  the  opening  of  the  trees, 
with  numbers  of  boats  gliding  along  the  shore.  In  the 
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**  Idler  in  Italy,”  Lady  Blessington  thus  speaks  of  the  delight- 
ful climate  and  its  cheering  influences : 

“ How  light  and  elastic  is  the  air  ! Respiration  is  carried 
on  unconsciously,  and  existence  becomes  a positive  pleasure  in 
sUch  a climate.  Who  that  has  seen  Naples  can  wonder  that 
her  children  are  idle,  and  luxuriously  disposed  ? To  gaze  on 
the  cloudless  sky  and  blue  Mediterranean,  in  an  atmosphere 
so  pure  and  balmy,  is  enough  to  make  the  veriest  plodder  who 
ever  courted  Plutus,  abandon  his  toil,  and  enjoy  the  delicious 
dolcefar'  niente  of  the  Neapolitans.”* 

A few  words  of  this  epitome  of  paradise,  may  be  permitted 
to  one  who  enjoyed  its  felicity  of  clime  and  site  and  scenery, 
for  upwards  of  three  years. 

The  city  of  Naples  retains  no  vestiges  of  Greek  or  Roman 
antiquity.  It  occupies  the  site  of  two  ancient  Greek  towns, 
Palaeopolis  founded  by  Parthenope,  and  Neapolis  or  the  New 
Town.  Eventually  they  merged  into  one  city,  which  became 
a portion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  obtained  the  name  of 
Neapolis.  The  bay  of  Naples,  for  the  matchless  beauty  of 
its  situation,  and  its  surrounding  scenery,  is  unrivalled.  Its 
circling  beach  extends  from  the  promontory  of  Pausilippo  to 
Sorento,  a line  of  more  than  thirty  miles  of  varied  beauty 
and  magnificence.  This  city,  with  its  churches,  palaces,  villas, 
and  houses,  luxuriant  gardens  and  vineyards,  with  the  sur- 
rounding hills  and  grounds  thickly  planted  in  the  vicinity, 
backed  by  the  Appenines,  well  deserves  its  poetical  designation, 
“ Un  pezzo  di  cielo  caduto  in  terra."  Naples,  it  is  truly 
said,  “ viewed  by  moonlight  is  enchanting.  The  moon  pour- 
ing out  an  effulgence  of  silvery  light,  from  a sky  of  the 
deepest  azure,  through  a pure  and  transparent  atmosphere, 
places  all  the  prominent  buildings  in  strong  relief ; and  whilst 
it  makes  every  object  distinctly  visible,  it  mellows  each  tint, 
and  blends  the  innumerable  details  into  one  vast  har- 
* The  Idler  in  Italy,  p.  211.  Ed.  Par.  1839. 
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monious  whole,  throwing  a bewitching  and  indescribable  soft- 
ness and  repose  on  the  scene.” 

From  the  time  that  this  city  and  territory  fell  under  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  to  the  period  of  the  destruction  of 
Pompeii,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  79,  Neapolis,  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  excellence  of  its  climate, 
became  the  favourite  place  of  r^idence  in  the  winter  season, 
and  the  chosen  sojourn  for  a continuance  of  several  of  the 
magnates  of  the  Eternal  City,  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  for 
the  last  years  of  his  iniquitous  reign — of  many  of  the  most 
illustrious  sages  and  philosophers  of  Rome.  For  some  cen- 
turies subsequently  to  the  destruction  of  Pompeii,  Naples 
shared  the  calamitous  fate  of  the  other  Italian  cities — it  was 
ruled,  harassed,  pillaged,  and  devastated,  successively  by  Go  thg 
Vandals,  Saracens,  Lombards,  and  Parmans,  and  ultimately 
by  Germans,  French,  and  Spaniards.  The  flight  of  the  King 
of  Naples  in  1799 — the  short  reign  of  Joseph  Bonaparte — 
the  rule  of  Murat — his  deposition,  execution,  and  other 
modem  vicissitudes,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to. 

The  Gastello  dell  Novo,  standing  on  a projecting  insulated 
rock,  commands  the  entire  of  the  two  semicircular  bays  on 
which  the  city  stands.  In  one  direction  extends  the  long  line 
of  shore  on  which  are  the  Chiatamone,  the  Marino  and 
Chiaja,  with  numerous  ascending  terraces  of  streets  behind 
them,  crowned  by  Fort  St.  Elmo  and  Gastello  Nuovo,  the 
convent  of  Gamaldole,  the  Palazzo  Belvidere,  and  the  hill  of  the 
Vomero : and  still  farther  westward,  the  promontory  of  Pau- 
silippo  terminates  the  land  view,  and  in  this  vicinity  lie  the 
beautiful  little  islands  of  Ischia  and  Procida.  In  the  other 
direction,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Gastello  dell  Novo,  are  semi- 
circular clusters  of  houses,  convents  and  churches,  with  the 
mole,  the  lighthouse  and  harbour,  the  quay  of  Santa  Lucia, 
surmounted  by  the  Palace  of  Gapo  de  Monte,  and  the  emi- 
nence of  Capo  di  Chino,  and  in  the  distant  back-ground  the 
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bold  outlines  of  the  Apenines,  with  their  tints  of  purple  vary- 
mg  with  the  atmosphere,  and  presenting  a different  aspect 
with  the  several  changes  of  the  setting  sun.  Still  further  by 
the  eastern  shore  is  the  Ponte  Madelena  leading  to  Portici  and 
Torro  del  Graeco,  the  sites  and  ruins  of  Pompeia  and  Hercu- 
laneum, and  rising  up  in  the  vicinity,  in  the  plains  of  the 
Campagna  Felice,  Vesuvius  of  portentous  aspect,  sombre  and 
majestic,  with  all  its  associations  of  terror  and  destruction,  and 
the  traditionary  horrors  of  its  history,  from  those  of  79  a.d. 
to  the  latest  eruptions  of  signal  violence  in  1821,  are  recalled 
as  we  approach  its  base  or  ascend  the  dreary  foot-path  in  the 
ravines  of  molten  lava  or  ragged  scoriae  and  masses  of  huge 
rock  that  have  been  torn  from  the  sides  of  the  crater  in  some 
past  eruptions. 

Still  further  along  the  shore  to  the  south-east,  stands  Cas- 
tellamare,  a place  of  resort  noted  for  its  coolness  and  refresh- 
ing sea  breezes,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Stabia,  the  summer 
retreat  of  the  elite  of  Naples.  A little  further  is  the  delightful 
scenery  of  Monte  S.  Michel,  Sorrento,  the  birth-place  of  Tasso, 
and  the  Cape  CarapaneUo,  the  ancient  Athenaeus,  or  promon- 
tory of  Minerva,  terminate  the  land  view  to  the  eastward.  At 
the  entrance  to  the  bay,  where  the  expanse  is  greatest  between 
the  eastern  and  western  shore,  in  a southern  direction,  is  the 
island  of  Capri,  the  ancient  Capreae,  eighteen  miles  distant  from 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Portici,  about  four  miles 
from  the  nearest  shore.  The  extreme  length  of  the  island  is 
about  four  miles,  in  breadth  it  is  about  two  miles.  The  peak  of 
the  southern  mountain  of  the  island  is  about  2000  feet  high. 
Several  ruins,  supposed  to  be  of  palaces  of  the  imperial 
monster  Tiberius,  exist  on  this  island. 

The  extreme  length  of  Naples  is  from  the  Ponte  Madelena 
to  Pausilipo,  dong  the  sea  shore,  a distance  of  about  four 
miles.  The  breadth  * is  unequal ; at  the  west  end  it  is  con- 
tracted between  the  hiUs  of  the  Vomero  and  the  Belvidere  and 
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the  sea  side,  and  in  the  interval  there  are  only  three  or  four 
streets.  Towards  the  centre  it  extends  from  the  CasteUo  dell 
Novo  northward  to  the  Capo  de  Monte  and  Monte  de  Chino* 
and  in  this  direction  the  breadth  of  this  most  ancient  part  of 
the  city,  and  most  densely  populated  from  the  quay  of  St. 
Lucia  to  the  eminences  of  Capo  de  Monte  and  Capo  de  Chino, 
is  about  two  miles.  The  main  street,  Strada  del  Toledo,  runs 
nearly  parallel  with  the  shore.  It  is  broad,  and  fronted  with 
large  houses,  five  or  six  stories  high,  in  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal shops  of  the  city.  The  population  amounts  to  about 
380,000  inhabitants,  there  are  upwards  of  300  churches,  the 
lazzaroni  are  estimated  at  40,000,  the  clergy,  monks,  and 
nuns,  at  7800. 

The  Castello  dell  Novo  is  built  on  a rock,  which  projects  into 
the  sea  from  the  Chiatamone,  which  separates  it  from  Pizzo 
Falcone.  It  was  formerly  called  Megera,  then  LucuUanum.  The 
last  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  Romulus  Augustulanus,  is  said  to 
have  been  imprisoned  here  in  476.  The  fortress  consists  now 
of  a composed  mass  of  buildings,  ancient  and  modem.  In 
one  of  the  old  gloomy  apartments,  the  Queen  Joanna  was  for 
some  time  confined.  Its  venerable  commandant  in  1822 — 4, 
and  for  many  years  previously,  was  a brave  old  Irish  officer, 
Greneral  Wade. 

Willis  has  happily  sketched  the  bay  of  Naples,  in  a few 
words,  not  destitute  of  poetry  or  of  graphic  talent. 

“ The  bay  is  a collection  of  beauties  which  seems  to  me 
more  a miracle  than  an  accident  of  nature.  It  is  a deep 
crescent  of  sixteen  miles  across,  and  a little  more  in  length, 
between  the  points  of  which  lies  a chain  of  low  mountains, 
called  the  Island  of  Capri,  looking  from  the  shore  like  a vast 
heap  of  clouds  brooding  at  sea.  In  the  bosom  of  the  crescent 
lies  Naples.  Its  palaces  and  principal  buildings  cluster  around 
the  base  of  an  abrupt  hill  crowned  by  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo,  and 
its  half  million  of  inhabitants  have  stretched  their  dwellings  over 
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the  plain  towards  Vesuvius,  and  back  upon  Posilippo,  bor- 
dering the  curve  of  the  shore  on  the  right  and  left  with  a 
broad  white  band  of  city  and  village  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles.  Back  from  this,  on  the  southern  side,  a very  gradual 
ascent  brings  your  eye  to  the  base  of  Vesuvius,  which  rises 
from  the  plain  in  a sharp  cone,  broken  in  at  the  top ; its  black 
and  lava-streaked  sides  descending  with  the  evenness  of  a sand- 
hill, on  one  side  to  the  disinterred  city  of  Pompeii,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  royal  palace  of  Portici,  built  over  the  yet  unex- 
plored Herculaneum.  In  the  centre  of  the  crescent  of  the 
shore,  projecting  into  the  sea  by  a bridge  of  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  in  length,  stands  a small  castle,  built  upon  a 
rock,  on  one  side  of  which  lies  the  mole  with  its  shipping. 
The  other  side  is  bordered,  close  to  the  beach,  with  the  gardens 
of  the  royal  villa,  a magnificent  promenade  of  a mile,  orna- 
mented with  fancy  temples  and  statuary,  on  the  smooth  aUeys 
of  which  may  be  met,  at  certain  hours,  all  that  is  brilliant  and 
gay  in  Naples.  Farther  on,  toward  the  northern  horn  of  the 
bay,  lies  the  Mount  of  Posilippo,  the  ancient  coast  of  Baise, 
Cape  Misenum,  and  the  mountain  isles  of  Procida  and  Ischia ; 
the  last  of  which  still  preserves  the  costumes  of  Greece,  from 
which  it  was  colonized  centuries  ago.  The  bay  itself  is  as 
blue  as  the  sky,  scarcely  ruffled  all  day  with  the  wind,  and 
covered  by  countless  boats  fishing  or  creeping  on  with  their 
picturesque  lattine  sails  just  filled ; while  the  atmosphere  over 
sea,  city,  and  mountain,  is  of  a clearness  and  brilliancy  which 
is  inconceivable  in  other  countries.  The  superiority  of  the 
sky  and  climate  of  Italy  is  no  fable  in  any  part  of  this  deli- 
cious land ; but  in  Naples,  if  the  day  I have  spent  here  is  a 
fair  specimen,  it  is  matchless  even  for  Italy.  There  is  some- 
thing like  a fine  blue  veil  of  a most  dazzling  transparency 
over  the  mountains  around,  but  above  and  between  there 
seems  nothing  but  viewless  space — nothing  like  air  that  a bird 
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could  rise  upon.  The  eye  gets  intoxicated  almost  with 
gazing  on  it.* 

“ I can  compare  standing  on  the  top  of  Vesuvius  and  look- 
ing down  upon  the  bay  and  city  of  Naples,  to  nothing  but 
mounting  a peak  in  the  infernal  regions  overlooking  para- 
dise. The  larger  crater  encircles  you  entirely  for  a mile 
cutting  off  the  view  of  the  sides  of  the  mountain  ; and  from 
the  elevation  of  the  new  cone,  you  look  over  the  rising  edge 
of  this  black  field  of  smoke  and  cinders,  and  drop  the  eye  at 
once  upon  Naples,  lying  asleep  in  the  sun,  with  its  lazy  sails 
upon  the  water,  and  the  green  hills  enclosing  it  clad  in  the 
indescribable  beauty  of  an  Italian  atmosphere.  Beyond  all 
comparison,  by  the  testimony  of  every  writer  and  traveller,  the 
most  beautiful  scene  in  the  world : — the  loveliest  water  and 
the  brightest  land,  lay  spread  out  before  us.  With  the  stench 
of  hot  sulphur  in  our  nostrils,  ankle  deep  in  black  ashes,  and 
a waste  of  smouldering  cinders  in  every  direction  around  us, 
the  enjoyment  of  the  view  certainly  did  not  want  for  the 
heightening  of  contrast.”f 

The  bay  of  Naples,  long  after  the  departure  of  Lady  Bles- 
sington  from  its  shores,  ceased  not  to  be  a favourite  theme 
both  in  conversation  and  composition  with  her  Ladyship. 

The  sketch  of  its  beauties  appeared  in  the  “ Book  of  Beauty” 
for  1834,  and  again  came  out,  retouched,  in  one  of  her  later 
publications,  “ The  Lottery  of  Life.” 

THE  BAY  OF  NAPLES. 

In  the  Summer  of  1824. 

“ It  is  evening,  and  scarcely  a breeze  ruffles  the  calm  bosom 
of  the  beautiful  bay,  which  resembles  a vast  lake,  reflecting  on 
its  glassy  surface  the  bright  sky  above,  and  the  thousand  stars 

♦ Pencillings  by  the  Way,  p.  32.  t Ibid.  p.  43. 
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with  which  it  is  studded.  Naples,  with  its  white  colonnades 
seen  amidst  the  dark  foliage  of  its  terraced  gardens,  rises  like 
an  amphitheatre : lights  stream  from  the  windows  and  fall  on 
the  sea  beneath  like  columns  of  gold.  The  castle  of  St.  Elmo 
crowning  the  centre ; Vesu\ius,  like  a sleeping  giant  in  grim 
repose,  whose  awakening,  all  dread,  is  to  the  left,  and  on  the 
right  are  the  vine-crowned  heights  of  the  beautiful  Vomero, 
with  their  palaces  and  villas  peeping  forth  from  the  groves  that 
surround  them;  while  rising  above  it  the  convent  ofCamaldoli 
lifts  its  head  to  the  skies.  Resina,  Portici,  Castelamare,  and  the 
lonely  shores  of  Sorrento,  reach  out  from  Vesuvius  as  if  they 
tried  to  embrace  the  isle  of  Capri,  which  forms  the  central 
object ; and  Pausilipo  and  Misenum,  which,  in  the  distance, 
seemed  joined  to  Procida  and  Ischia,  advance  to  meet  the 
beautiful  island  on  the  right.  The  air,  as  it  leaves  the  shore, 
is  laden  with  fragrance  from  the  orange  trees  and  jasmine,  so 
abundant  round  Naples,  and  the  soft  music  of  the  guitar,  or 
lively  sound  of  the  tambourine,  marking  the  brisk  movements 
of  the  tarantella,  steals  on  the  ear.  But,  hark  ! a rich  stream 
of  music,  silencing  all  other,  is  heard,  and  a golden  barge  ad- 
vances ; the  oars  keep  time  to  the  music,  and  each  stroke  of 
them  sends  forth  a silvery  light ; numerous  lamps  attached  to 
the  boat,  give  it,  at  a little  distance,  the  appearance  of  a vast 
shell  of  topaz,  floating  on  a sea  of  sapphire.  Nearer  and 
nearer  draws  this  splendid  pageant ; the  music  falls  more  dis- 
tinctly on  the  charmed  ear,  and  one  sees  that  its  dulcet  sounds 
are  produced  by  a band  of  glittering  musicians,  clothed  in 
royal  liveries.  This  illuminated  barge  is  followed  by  another, 
with  a silken  canopy  overhead,  and  the  curtains  drawn  back 
to  admit  the  balmy  air.  Cleopatra,  when  she  sailed  down  the 
Cydnus,  boasted  not  a more  beautiful  vessel ; and,  as  it  glides 
over  the  sea,  it  seems  impelled  by  the  music  that  precedes  it, 
so  perfectly  does  it  keep  time  to  its  enchanting  sounds, 
leaving  a bright  trace  behind,  like  the  memory  of  departed 
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happiness.  But  who  is  he  that  guides  this  beauteous  bark  ? 
His  tall  and  slight  figiu’e  is  curved,  and  his  snowy  locks,  falling 
over  ruddy  cheeks,  show  that  age  has  bent  but  not  broken 
him ; he  looks  like  one  bom  to  command — a hoary  Neptune, 
steering  over  his  native  element ; — aU  eyes  are  fixed,  but  his 
follow  the  glittering  barge  that  precedes  him.  And  who  is  she 
that  has  the  seat  of  honour  at  his  side  ? Her  fair,  large,  and 
unmeaning  face  wears  a placid  smile ; and  those  light  blue 
eyes  and  fair  ringlets,  speak  her  of  another  land ; her  lips,  too, 
want  the  fine  chiselling  which  marks  those  of  the  sunny 
dime  of  Italy ; and  the  expression  of  her  countenance  has  in 
it,  more  of  earth  than  heaven.  Innumerable  boats  filled  with 
lords  and  ladies  follow,  but  intrude  not  on  the  privacy  of  this 
royal  bark,  which  passes  before  us  like  a vision  in  a dream. 
He  who  steered  was  Ferdinand,  King  of  the  Sicilies,  and  she 
who  was  beside  him  Maria  Louisa,  Ex-Empress  of  France.” 

Many  a glorious  evening  have  I passed  with  the  Blessing- 
tons,  in  1823  and  in  the  early  part  of  1 824,  sailing  in  the  bay  of 
Naples,  in  their  yacht,  the  Bolivar,  which  had  belonged  to  Lord 
Byron ; and  not  unfrequently,  when  the  weather  was  particularly 
fine,  and  the  moonlight  gave  additional  beauty  to  the  shores  of 
Portici  and  Castelamare,  Sorrento,  and  Pausilippo,  the  night 
has  been  far  advanced  before  we  returned  to  the  Mole. 

The  furniture  of  the  cabin  of  the  Bolivar  reminds  one  of  its 
former  owner.  The  table  at  which  he  wrote,  the  sofa  on 
which  he  reclined,  were  in  the  places  in  which  they  stood  when 
he  owned  the  yacht.  Byron  was  very  partial  to  this  vessel. 
It  had  been  built  for  him  expressly  at  Leghorn.  On  one 
occasion  I was  of  the  party,  when  having  dined  on  board,  and 
skirted  along  the  shores  of  Castelamare  and  Sorrento,  the 
wind  fell  about  dusk,  and  we  lay  becalmed  in  the  bay  till  two 
or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  some  six  or  eight  miles  from 
the  shore.  The  bay  was  never  more  beautiful  than  on  that 
delightful  night ; the  moonlight  could  not  be  more  brilliant. 
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The  pale  blue  sky  without  a cloud,  the  sea  smooth  and 
shining  as  a mirror,  and  at  every  plash  of  an  oar  glittering 
with  phosphorescent  flashes  of  vivid  light.  But  all  the 
beauties  of  the  bay  on  that  occasion  wasted  their  loveliness  on 
the  weary  eyes  of  poor  Lady  Blessington  that  long  night  in 
vain. 

“ Captain  Smith,”  capitaine  par  complaisance,  a lieutenant 
of  the  navy,  who  had  the  command  of  the  Bolivar,  a very 
great  original ; on  that,  as  well  as  many  other  occasions, 
served  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  those  aquatic  excursions,  which 
were  sometimes  a little  more  prolonged  than  pleased  Lady 
Blessington.  Her  Ladyship  had  a great  turn,  and  a particular 
talent  for  grave  banter,  for  solemn  irony,  verging  on  the  very 
borders  of  obvious  hoaxing.  It  was  a very  great  delight  to  her  to 
discover  a prevailing  weakness,  vanity,  absurdity,  prejudice,  or 
an  antipathy,  in  an  extravagant  or  eccentric,  vain  or  peculiar 
person,  and  then  to  draw  out  that  individual,  and  seem  to 
read  his  thoughts,  throwing  out  catch  words  and  half  sen- 
tences to  suggest  the  kind  of  expression  she  desired,  or  ex- 
pected to  elicit,  and  then  leading  the  party  into  some  ridi- 
culous display  of  oddity  or  vanity,  and  exceedingly  absurd 
observations. 

But  this  was  done  with  such  singular  tact,  finesse,  and  de- 
licacy of  humour,  that  pain  never  was  inflicted  by  the  mysti- 
fication, for  the  simple  reason  that  the  badinage  was  never 
suspected  by  the  party  on  whom  it  was  practised,  even  when 
carried  to  the  very  utmost  limit  of  discretion.  This  taste  for 
drawing  out  odd  people,  and  making  them  believe  absurd 
things,  or  express  ridiculous  ones,  was  certainly  indulged  in, 
not  in  a vulgar  or  coarse  manner,  but  it  became  too  much  a 
habit,  and  tended  perhaps  to  create  a penchant  for  acting  in 
society,  and  playing  off  opinions,  as  other  persons  do  jokes 
and  jests,  for  the  sake  of  the  fun  of  the  performance. 

The  Count  D’Orsay,  who  was  a man  of  genuine  wit,  and 
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•wonderfiil  quickness  of  perception  of  the  ridiculous,  wherever 
it  existed,  also  possessed  this  taste  for  mystifying  and  eliciting 
absurdity  to  a very  great  extent,  and  rendered  no  little  aid  to 
Lady  Blessington  in  these  exhibitions  of  talent  for  grave  irony 
and  refined  banter,  which  ever  and  anon,  of  an  evening,  she 
was  wont  to  indulge  in.  In  Naples,  poor  “ Captain  Smith’s” 
anxiety  for  promotion,  and  high  sense  of  fitness  for  the  most 
exalted  position  in  his  profession,  furnished  the  principal  sub- 
jects for  the  display  of  this  kind  of  talent. 

The  poor  Captain  was  “fooled  to  the  very  top  of  his 
bent.”  He  was  drawn  out  in  all  companies,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  on  the  subject  of  posting.  The  Admiralty  were 
regularly  lugged  into  every  argument,  and  it  invariably  ended 
with  an  enquiry — “ Why  he  was  not  posted  ?”  The  same 
observations  in  reply  were  always  produced,  by  an  allusion  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty ; and  the  same  replies,  with 
unerring  precision,  were  sure  to  follow  the  enquiry  about  post 
rank.  “ There  was  no  patronage  for  merit.”  “ He  ought 
to  have  been  posted  fifteen  years  ago.”  “ Half  the  post-cap- 
tains  in  the  navy  were  his  juniors,  though  all  got  posted, 
because  they  had  patrons.”  “ But  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
never  posted  a man  for  his  service,  and” . The  dis- 

concerted lieutenant  would  then  be  interrupted  by  D’Orsay, 
with  some  such  good-natured  suggestion  as  the  following,  in 
his  broken  English ; — “ Ah,  my  poor  Smid,  tell  Miladi  over 
again,  my  good  fellow,  once  more  explain  for  Mademoiselle 
Power  too,  how  it  happens  Milords  of  the  Admirals  never 
posted  you?” 

Then  would  the  lieutenant  go  over  the  old  formula  in  a 
querulous  tone,  without  the  slightest  change  of  voice  or  look. 

In  July,  1 823,  the  Blessingtons  established  themselves  at 
the  Palace  or  Villa  Belvidere  on  the  Vomero,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  residences  in  Naples,  surrounded  by  gardens  over- 
looking the  hay,  and  commanding  a most  enchanting  view  of 
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its  exquisite  features.  Though  the  palace  was  furnished  suit- 
ably for  a Neapolitan  prince,  Lady  Blessington  found  it  required 
a vast  number  of  comforts,  the  absence  of  which  could  not  be 
compensated  by  beautifully  decorated  walls  and  ceilings,  marble 
floors,  pictures,  and  statues,  and  an  abundance  of  antiquated 
sofas,  and  chairs  of  gigantic  dimensions,  carved  and  gilt.  The 
Prince  and  Princess  Belvidere  marvelled  when  they  were  in- 
formed an  upholsterer’s  services  would  be  required,  and  a 
variety  of  articles  of  furniture  would  have  to  be  procured  for 
the  wants  of  the  sojourners,  who  were  about  to  occupy  their 
mansion  for  a few  months.  The  rent  of  this  palace  was  ex- 
travagantly high ; but  nothing  was  considered  too  dear  for 
the  advantage  of  its  site  and  scenery. 

Lady  Blessington  thus  describes  her  new  abode  : “ A long 
avenue,  entered  by  an  old-fashioned  archway,  which  forms 
part  of  the  dwelling  of  the  intendente  of  the  Prince  di  Bel- 
videre, leads  through  a pleasme  ground,  filled  with  the  rarest 
trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  to  the  Palazzo,  which  forms  three 
sides  of  a square,  the  fourth  being  an  arcade,  that  connects 
one  portion  of  the  building  with  the  other.  There  is  a court- 
yard, and  fountain  in  the  centre.  A colonnade  extends  from 
each  side  of  the  front  of  the  palace,  supporting  a terrace 
covered  with  flowers.  The  windows  of  the  principal  salons 
open  on  a garden,  formed  on  an  elevated  terrace,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  a marble  balustrade,  and  enclosed  on  the 
fourth  by  a long  gallery,  filled  with  pictures,  statues,  and  alti 
and  bassi-relievi.  On  the  top  of  this  gaUery,  which  is  of 
considerable  length,  is  a terrace,  at  the  extreme  end  of  which 
is  a pavilion,  with  open  arcades,  and  paved  with  marble.  This 
pavilion  commands  a most  enchanting  prospect  of  the  bay, 
with  the  coast  of  Sorrento  on  the  left ; Capri  in  the  centre, 
with  Nisida,  Procida,  Ischia,  and  the  promontory  of  Misenium 
to  the  right ; the  fore-ground  filled  up  by  gardens  and  vine- 
yards. The  odour  of  the  flowers  in  the  grounds  around  this 
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pavilion,  and  the  Spanish  jasmine  and  tuberoses  that  cover 
the  walls,  render  it  one  of  the  most  delicious  retreats  in  the 
world.  The  walls  of  aU  the  rooms  are  literally  covered  with 
pictures  ; the  architraves  of  the  doors  of  the  principal  rooms 
are  of  oriental  alabaster  and  the  rarest  marbles ; the  tables 
and  consoles  are  compo.s’ed  of  the  same  costly  materials ; and 
the  furniture,  though  in  decadence,  bears  the  traces  of  its  pris- 
tine splendour.  Besides  five  salons  de  reception  on  the  prin- 
cipal floor,  the  palace  contains  a richly  decorated  chapel  and 
sacristy,  a large  sails  de  billard,  and  several  suites  of  bed  and 
dressing  rooms.”* 

Never  did  English  lady  of  refined  tastes  make  a sojourn  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  visit  the 
various  localities  of  Naples  and  its  vicinity,  carry  out  re- 
searches of  antiquarian  interest,  and  inquire  into  the  past  amid 
the  ruins  of  Paestum  and  Beneventum,  Sorrento,  Amalfi, 
Salerno,  Ischia,  and  Proscida,  and  Capri,  under  such  advan- 
tageous circumstances  as  Lady  Blessington. 

When  she  visited  Herculaneum,  she  was  accompanied  by 
Sir  William  Cell ; when  she  examined  museums,  and  galleries 
devoted  to  objects  of  art,  ancient  or  modern,  she  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Uwins,  the  painter,  or  Mr.  Richard  Westma- 
cott,  the  sculptor,  or  Mr.  Millingen,  the  antiquarian,  who 
“ initiated  her  into  the  mysteries  of  numismatics.”  If  she 
made  an  excursion  to  Pa3stum,  it  was  with  the  same  erudite 
cicerone ; or  when  she  had  an  evening  visit  to  the  Observa- 
tory, it  was  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Herschel  (now  Sir  John), 
or  the  famous  Italian  astronomer,  Piazzi.  Or  if  she  went  to 
Beneventum,  or  the  Torre  di  Patria,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Liternum,  it  was  in  the  agreeable  society  of  some  celebrated 
savant. 

The  ^^sit  to  Pompeii,  with  Sir  William  Gell  as  cicerone, 
has  been  memorialized  by  Lady  Blessington,  in  some  admir- 
* The  Idler  in  Italy,  p.  247.  Par.  Ed.  1839. 
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able  stanzas,  the  first  and  last  of  which  I present  to  my 
rea  ders : 

“ Lonely  city  of  the  dead  ! 

Body  whence  the  soul  has  fled. 

Leaving  still  upon  thy  face 
Such  a mild  and  pensive  grace 
As  the  lately  dead  display, 

While  yet  stamped  upon  frail  clay. 

Rests  the  impress  of  the  mind. 

That  the  fragile  earth  refined. 

« • * « • 

Farewell,  city  of  the  dead  ! 

O’er  whom  centuries  have  fled, 

Leaving  on  your  buried  face 
Not  one  mark  time  loves  to  trace  1 
Dumb  as  Egypt  corpses,  you 
Strangely  meet  our  anxious  view. 

Shewing  to  the  eager  gaze. 

But  cold  still  shades  of  ancient  days.” 

Among  the  papers  of  Lady  Blessington,  I found  some 
beautifully  written  verses  on  the  ruins  of  Faestum,  without 
name  or  date,  which  appear  to  have  been  sent  to  her  by  the 
author  of  them. 

Her  Ladyship  visited  Paestum  in  May  1824,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Millingen,  Mr.  C.  Matthews  and  Lord  Morpeth ; and  pro- 
bably those  lines  may  have  been  composed  by  one  of  her 
companions  on  that  occasion. 

F.£8IVM. 

“ 'Mid  the  deep  silence  of  the  pathless  wild. 

Where  kindlier  nature  once  profusely  smiled, 

Th’  eternal  Temples  stand ; unknown  their  age. 

Untold  their  annals  in  historic  page  ! 

All  that  around  them  stood,  now  far  away. 

Single  in  ruin,  mighty  in  decay  ! 

Between  the  mountains  and  the  neighb’ring  main. 

They  claim  the  empire  of  the  lonely  plain. 
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In  solemn  beauty,  through  the  clear  blue  light, 

The  Doric  columns  rear  their  awful  height ! 

Emblems  of  strength  untamed  ! yet  conquering  time 
Has  mellowed  half  the  sternness  of  their  prime  ; 

And  bade  the  richer,  mid  their  ruing  grown, 

Imbrown  with  darker  hues  the  vivid  stone. 

Each  channelled  pillar  of  the  fane  appears 
Unspoiled,  yet  softened  by  consuming  years. 

So  calmly  awful ! so  serenely  fair  ! 

The  gazers  wrapt  still  mutely  worship  there. 

Not  always  thus,  when  full  beneath  the  day. 

No  fairer  scene  than  Psestum's  lovely  bay ; 

When  her  light  soil  bore  plants  of  every  hue,  • 

And  twice  each  year  her  beauteous  roses  blew ; 

While  bards  her  blooming  honours  loved  to  sing. 

And  Tuscan  zephyrs  fanned  th’  eternal  spring. 

When  in  her  port  the  Syrian  moored  his  fleet. 

And  wealth  and  commerce  filled  the  peopled  street ; 

While  here  the  trembling  mariner  adored 
The  seas’  dread  sovereign,  Posidonia’s  lord  ; 

With  native-' tablets  decked  yon  hallowed  walls. 

Or  sued  for  justice  in  her  crowded  halls  ; 

There  stood  on  high  the  white-robed  Flamen,  there 
The  opening  portal  poured  the  choral  prayer ; 

While  to  the  searching  heaven  swelled  loud  the  sound, 

And  incense  blazed,  and  myriads  knelt  around. 

’Tis  past ! the"actors  of  the  plain  are  mute, 

E’en  to  the  herdsman's  call,  or  shepherd’s  flute  ! 

The  toils  of  art,  the  charms  of  nature  fail. 

And  death  triumphant  rules  the  tainted  gale. 

From  the  lone  spot,  the  affrighted  peasants  haste, 

A wild  the  garden,  and  the  town  a waste. 

But  they  are  still  the  same,  alike  they  mock 
The  invader’s  menace,  and  the  tempest’s  shock  ; 

And  ere  the  world  had  bowed  at  Caesar’s  throne. 

Ere  yet  proud  Rome’s  all-conquering  name  was  known. 

They  stood,  and  fleeting  centuries  in  vain 
Have  poured  their  fury  o’er  the  enduring  fane. 

Such  long  shall  stand,  proud  relics  of  a clime 
Where  man  was  glorious,  and  his  works  sublime ; 
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WhUe  in  the  progress  of  their  long  decay. 

Thrones  shrink  to  dust,  and  nations  pass  away.”* 

I accompanied  Lady  Blessington  and  her  party  on  the  oc- 
casion, I think,  of  their  first  visit  to  Mount  Vesuvius.  The 
account  in  the  “ Idler  in  Italy,”  of  the  ascent,  is  given  with 
great  liveliness  and  humour,  but  the  wit  and  drollery  of  some  of 
the  persons  who  were  of  this  party,  contributed  to  render  the 
visit  one  of  the  merriest,  perhaps,  that  ever  was  made  to  a 
volcano,  and  to  the  joyousness  of  the  expedition  altogether,  I 
think  her  Ladyship  has  hardly  done  justice. 

I had  previously  made  a very  singidar  excursion  to  Vesu- 
vius, accompanied  by  a blind  gentleman,  who  used  to  boast 
of  his  having  come  from  England  expressly  to  see  an  eruption. 
He  was  certainly  recompensed  for  his  pains,  by  having  an 

* I visited  Paestum  in  company  with  Mr.  Greenough,  one  of  the 
Vice  Presidents  of  the  Geographical  Society,  and  Mr.  Burton,  the 
architect,  in  1823,  a short  time  only  before  the  murder  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hunt  in  that  vicinity.  No  traveller  has  said  so  much  to  the  pur- 
pose of  Prestum  in  so  few  words  as  Forsyth. 

” On  entering  the  walls  of  Paestum  I felt  all  the  religion  of  the 
place.  1 trod  as  on  sacred  ground.  I stood  amazed  at  the  long  ob- 
scurity of  its  mighty  ruins.  They  can  be  descried  with  a glass  from 
Salerno,  the  high  road  of  Calabria  commands  a distant  view,  the  city 
of  Capaccio  looks  down  upon  them,  and  a few  wretches  have  always 
lived  on  the  spot ; yet  they  remain  unnoticed  by  the  best  Neapolitan 
antiquaries.  Pelegrino,  Capaccio,  and  Sanfelice,  wrote  volumes  on 
the  beaten  tracks  of  topography,  but  they  never  travelled. 

“ I will  not  disturb  the  dreams  of  Paoli,  who  can  see  nothing  here 
but  the  work  of  Tuscans  and  the  Tuscan  order  ; nor  would  I,  with 
other  antiquaries,  remount  to  the  Sybarites,  and  ascribe  these  monu- 
ments, monuments  the  most  simple,  sage,  austere,  energetic,  to  a race 
the  most  opposite  in  character.  Because  the  Pastan  Doric  differs  in  all 
its  proportions  from  that  of  the  exaggeration  of  mass  which  awes  every 
eye,  and  a stability  which,  from  time  unknown,  has  sustained  in  the 
air  these  ponderous  entablatures.  The  walls  are  fallen,  and  the  columns 
stand ; the  solid  has  failed,  and  the  open  resists.” 
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opportunity  afforded  him,  during  his  sojourn  in  Naples,  of 
hearing  the  bellowing  of  the  disemboguing  volcano,  of  the 
greatest  violence  that  had  occurred  in  recent  times. 

The  great  eruption  of  June,  1821,  was  witnessed  by  me.  I 
accompanied  to  the  mount  the  celebrated  blind  traveller.  Lieu- 
tenant Holman,  the  evening  on  which  the  violence  of  the  erup- 
tion was  at  its  greatest  height.  He  has  given  an  account  of  our 
night  ascent,  and  adventures  by  no  means  free  from  peril,  in  his 
“ Narrative  of  a Journey  in  France,  Italy,  Savoy,  &c.,  in  the 
years  1819,  1820,  and  1821,”  page  234.  We  set  off  from 
Naples  about  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  my  blind  com- 
panion says  in  his  work,  “ with  the  view  of  seeing  the  moun- 
tain by  moonlight.”  Passing  through  Portici,  we  reached 
Resina  about  seven  o’clock,  and  at  the  base  of  the  mountain 
took  a conductor  from  the  house  of  Salvatori.  Visitants 
usually  ascend  on  asses,  two-thirds  of  the  way  towards  the 
summit,  but  my  bbnd  friend  preferred  walking,  “ to  see  things 
better  with  his  feet.”  We  reached  the  hermitage  by  eight 
or  nine  o’clock,  where  we  supped,  and  did  great  justice  to  the 
hermit’s  fare.  The  eruption  was  chiefly  of  light  ashes,  when 
we  proceeded  upwards  from  the  hermitage,  and  the  road  or 
path,  at  all  times  difficult,  was  now  doubly  so  from  the  heavy 
dust  and  scoriae,  interspersed  with  large  and  dark  stones,  which 
lay  all  along  it.  The  shower  of  ashes  was  suceeeded,  as  we 
ascended,  by  torrents  of  red  hot  lava,  that  streamed  over  the 
edge  of  the  crater  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  like  a 
river  of  molten  lead,  as  it  descended,  and  lost  its  bright  red 
heat,  flowed  down  not  impetuously,  but  slowly  and  gradually, 
in  a great  broad  stream,  perhaps  sbcty  or  eighty  feet  wide, 
towards  the  sea  to  the  east  of  Resina.  We  proceeded  along 
the  edge  of  this  stream  for  some  distance,  and  my  blind  friend 
formed  his  notions  of  its  consistence,  rate  of  flowing,  and 
temperature,  by  poking  his  staff  in  this  stream  of  lava,  and 
feeling  the  charred  stick  when  he  removed  it.  The  great 
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crater  was  then  in  repose.  At  length  we  reached  the  spot 
where  a great  fissure,  somewhat  lower  than  the  crater,  was 
emitting  torrents  of  lava  and  sulphureous  vapours.  My  blind 
friend  would  not  be  persuaded  to  remain  behind,  when  the  guide 
conducted  us  to  any  spot  particularly  perilous,  and  especially  to 
one  where  fire  and  ashes  were  issuing  from  clefts  in  the  rock 
on  which  we  walked.  He  insisted  on  walking  over  places 
where  we  could  hear  the  crackling  effects  of  the  fire  on  the 
lava  beneath  our  feet,  and  on  a level  with  the  brim  of  the 
new  crater,  which  was  then  pouring  forth  showers  of  fire  and 
smoke,  and  lava,  and  occasionally  masses  of  rock  of  amazing 
dimensions,  to  an  enormous  height  in  the  air.  A change  of 
wind  must  inevitably  have  buried  us,  either  beneath  the  ashes, 
or  the  molten  lava.  The  huge  rocks  generally  fell  back  into 
the  crater  from  which  they  issued.  The  ground  was  glowing 
with  heat  under  our  feet,  which  often  obliged  us  to  shift  our 
position.  Our  guide  conducted  us  to  the  edge  of  a crater, 
where  a French  gentleman  had  thrown  himself  in,  about  two 
months  previously.  He  had  written  some  lines  in  the  travellers’ 
book  at  the  hermitage  on  his  ascent,  indicative  of  the  old  fact, 
that  “ the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth.” 

The  view  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  of  the  distant  city, 
from  the  summit  of  Vesuvius  on  a beautiful  moonlight  night, 
without  a cloud  in  the  sky,  such  as  we  had  the  good  fortune 
to  enjoy,  was  almost  magic  in  its  effect ; such  serenity  and  re- 
pose and  beauty  in  perfect  stillness,  formed  a striking  contrast 
with  the  lurid  glare  of  the  red  hot  masses  that  were  emitted 
from  the  volcano,  and  the  frightful  bellowings  of  the  burning 
mountain  on  which  we  stood. 

I should  have  observed,  there  are,  properly  speaking,  two 
summits,  one  westward,  called  Somma,  the  other  South  Ve- 
suvius. In  1667,  an  eruption  had  added  two  hundred  feet 
to  the  crater’s  elevation.  But  in  the  present  eruption  a veiy 
large  portion  of  this  crater  had  fallen  in. 
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We  got  back  to  Portici  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  to  Naples  at  four. 

Lady  Blessington  has  given  some  account  of  her  “ descents 
into  the  graves  of  buried  cities,”  and  her  ascent  also  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  In  some  of  these  visits  and  ex- 
cursions, I had  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  her,  when  the 
admirable  and  erudite  cicerone  of  her  Ladyship  was  Sir 
William  GelL* 

Among  the  English  who  frequented  the  Palazzo  Belvedere, 
the  following  may  be  enumerated  as  the  elite,  or  most  highly 
esteemed  of  the  visitors  there  : Sir  William  Drummond,  Sir 
William  Gell,  the  Honourable  Keppel  Craven,  Mr.  William 
Hamilton,  the  British  minister  to  the  Neapolitan  court ; 
Colonel  Chaloner  Bisse,  the  Honourable  R.  Grosvenor,  Captain 
Gordon,  brother  of  Lord  Aberdeen ; Mr.  Matthias,  the  author 
of  “ the  Pursuits  of  Literature Lord  Guilford,  Count  (now 
Prince)  Paul  Lieven,  Lord  Ashley,  Mr.  Evelyn  Denison,  Mr 
Richard  Williams,  Signor  Salvaggi,a  distinguished  litterateur  ; 
the  Due  de  Rocco  Romano,  Marchese  Guiliano,  Due  de  Ca- 
zarano.  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward,  Lord  Howden,  and  his  son 
Mr.  Cradock ; later,  if  I mistake  not.  Colonel  Caradoc,  the 
Honourable  George  Howard,  the  present  Lord  Morpeth,  Mr. 
Millengen,  the  eminent  antiquarian  ; Mr.  Charles  Matthews, 
the  son  of  the  celebrated  comedian ; Lord  Ponsonby,  Prince 

* Herculaneum  was  founded  a.m.  2757,  sixty  years  before  the  siege 
of  Troy,  about  3092  years  ago.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  same  eruption 
of  Vesuvius,  in  the  year  79  a.d.,  which  buried  Pompeii.  Scarcely 
any  more  than  a mere  reference  to  the  fact  of  the  destruction  of  either 
city  is  to  be  found  in  Pliny,  or  any  ancient  author. 

The  buried  cities  remained  undiscovered  till  1641  years  after  their 
destruction. 

Herculaneum  had  been  sueessively  ruled  by  the  Etruscans,  Oscians, 
Samnites,  Greeks,  and  when  destroyed,  by  the  Romans.  The  original 
founder  was  said  to  be  the  Theban  Hercules.  Portici  and  Resina 
are  built  over  the  buried  city. 
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IschiteDi,  Mr.  J.  Strangways,  the  brother  of  Lord  Ilchester ; 
Mr.  H.  Baillie,  Mr.  Herschel,  the  astronomer ; Mr.  Henry 
Fox  (now  Lord  Holland),  Mr.  J.  Townsend  (now  Lord 
Sydney),  Coimt  de  Camaldole,  General  Church,  General 
Florestan  Pepe,  Mr.  Richard  Westmacott,  the  Due  de  Fitz- 
James,  Cassimir  Delavigne,  Filangiere,  (Prince  Satriani,)  son  of 
the  well-kown  writer  on  jurisprudence  j Mr.  Bootle  Wilbra- 
ham,  jun.,  the  Abbd  Monticelli,  an  eminent  geologist ; the 
Archbishop  of  Tarento,  Sir  Andrew  Barnard,  Signor  Piazzi, 
a celebrated  astronomer,  the  discoverer  of  the  planet  Ceres. 

The  situation  of  the  villa  Belvidere — the  lovely  prospect  from 
the  terrace  that  communicated  with  the  principal  saloon — the 
classic  beauty  of  the  house,  the  effect  of  the  tasteful  laying  out  of 
the  grounds — the  elegance  of  the  establishment,  and  the 
precious  objects  of  modern  art,  of  an  ornamental  kind,  of 
bijouterie,  porcelain,  ivory,  gems  of  great  rarity,  and  vases  of 
exquisite  form  and  workmanship,  and  relics  too  of  antiquity, 
of  great  value,  collected  by  Lady  Blessington  throughout 
Italy,  or  presented  to  her  by  connoisseurs  and  dilletante  like 
Gell,  and  Millengen,  and  Dodswell,  and  Drummond — it  would 
be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  merits  of,  or  to  describe  adequately 
the  effects  of,  so  many  excellences  were  combined  in  the  ad- 
mirable tout  ensemble  of  that  villa,  when  it  was  the  abode  of 
the  Countess  of  Blessington. 

Who  ever  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  her  elegant  hospitality, 
in  that  delightful  abode,  and  the  brilliant  society  of  the  eminent 
persons  by  whom  she  was  habitually  surrounded  there,  and 
can  forget  the  scene,  the  hostess  and  the  circle,  that  imparted 
to  the  villa  Belvidere  some  of  the  Elysian  characteristics  that 
poetry  has  ascribed  to  a neighbouring  locality  ? 

Difficulties  with  the  proprietor  of  this  mansion  obliged  the 
Blessingtons  to  quit  their  Neapolitan  paradise  on  the  Vomero, 
for  the  villa  Gallo,  situated  on  another  emmence,  that  of  Capo 
di  Monte,  the  end  of  March,  1825,  and  there  they  remained 
till  Felnmary  the  following  year. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DEPARTURE  FROM  NAPLES,  SOJOURN  IN  ROME,  FLORENCE, 
MILAN,  VENICE,  AND  GENOA.  RETURN  TO  PARIS.  FEBRU- 
ARY 1826  TO  JUNE  1829. 

The  Blessingtons  and  their  party  having  made  Naples  their 
head  quarters  for  upwards  of  two  years  and  a half,  took  their 
departure  the  end  of  February,  1826,  and  arrived  at  Rome 
the  beginning  of  March  following. 

The  departure  for  Naples  was  sudden,  and  the  cause  for 
that  suddenness  is  not  explained  in  the  journals  of  Lady 
Blessington. 

The  Blessingtons  arrived  in  Rome  from  Naples  the  begin- 
ning of  March.  They  remained  in  Rome  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  month,  and  then  set  out  for  Florence. 

We  find  them  in  the  month  of  April  in  that  city,  where 
Lord  and  Lady  Normanby  were  then  entertaining  the  inha- 
bitants with  theatricals.  They  remained  in  Florence  nearly 
nine  months.  In  December  they  were  once  more  at  Genoa, 
but  he  who  had  made  their  previous  sojourn  there  so  agree- 
able, was  then  numbered  with  the  dead.  Before  the  close  of 
the  month,  we  find  them  established  at  Pisa,  where  they  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Guiche. 

Lady  Blessington  had  met  Lord  John  Russell  in  Genoa. 
She  had  known  his  lordship  in  England,  and  thought  very 
highly  both  of  his  talents  and  the  amiability  of  his  disposition. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  an  especial 
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favourite  of  her  Ladyship — Lord  Grey,  and  perhaps  Lord 
Durham,  none  of  the  persons  who  frequented  the  abode  of  the 
Blessingtons  in  St.  James’s  Square,  were  spoken  of  in  such 
warm  terms  of  regard  and  esteem  by  Lady  Blessington,  as  Lord 
John  Russell.  She  thus  speaks  of  him  in  her  Naples  diary  : — 

“ He  came  and  dined  with  us,  and  was  in  better  health  and 
spirits  than  I remember  him  when  in  England.  He  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  read,  and  has  a quiet  dash  of  humour,  that 
renders  his  observations  very  amusing.  When  the  reserve 
peculiar  to  him  is  thawed,  he  can  be  very  agreeable ; and  the 
society  of  his  Genoese  friends  having  had  this  effect,  he  ap- 
pears here  to  much  more  advantage  than  in  London.  Good 
sense,  a considerable  power  of  discrimination,  a highly  culti- 
vated mind,  and  great  equality  of  temper,  are  the  characteris- 
tics of  Lord  John  Russell ; and  these  pecubarly  fit  him  for 
taking  a distinguished  part  in  public  life.  The  only  obstacle 
to  his  success,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  natural  reserve  of  his 
manners,  which,  by  leading  people  to  think  him  cold  and 
proud,  may  preclude  him  from  exciting  that  warm  sentiment 
of  personal  attachment,  rarely  accorded,  except  to  those 
whose  uniform  friendly  demeanour  excites  and  strengthens  it ; 
and  without  this  attraction,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  a statesman,  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  esteem  enter- 
tained for  his  character,  to  have  devoted  friends  and  par- 
tisans, accessories  so  indispensable  for  one  who  would  fill  a 
distinguished  rdle  in  public  life. 

“ Lord  John  Russell  dined  with  us  again  yesterday,  and 
nobody  could  be  more  agreeable.  He  should  stay  two  or 
three  years  among  his  Italian  friends,  to  wear  off  for  ever  the 
reserve  that  shrouds  so  many  good  qualities,  and  conceals  so 
many  agreeable  ones  ; and  he  would  then  become  as  popular 
as  he  deserves  to  be.  But  he  will  return  to  England,  be  again 
thrown  into  the  clique,  which  political  differences  keep  apart 
from  that  of  their  opponents,’  become  as  cold  and  distant  as 
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formerly ; and  people  will  exclaim  at  his  want  of  cordiality, 
and  draw  back  from  what  they  consider  to  be  his  haughty 
reserve.”* 

The  Blessingtons  remained  in  Pisa  till  the  latter  part  of 
June,  1827.  We  find  them  again  in  Florence,  from  July  to 
the  November  following. 

At  Florence,  in  1826  and  1827,  Lady  Blessington  was  ac- 
quainted with  DemidoflF,  “ the  Russian  Croesus;”  with  Lord 
Dillon,  the  author  of  an  epic  poem,  “ Eccelino,  the  Tyrant 
of  Padua,”  a production  more  complacently  read  aloud  by 
his  lordship  on  various  occasions,  than  often  patiently  listened 
to  by  his  hearers ; the  Prince  Borghese,  a “ noble  Roman,” 
remarkable  for  his  obesity,  the  number  and  size  of  his  gold 
rings,  and  the  circumstance  of  his  being  the  husband  of  the 
sister  of  Napoleon — “ La  petite  et  Mignonne  Pauline ;”  La- 
martine, “ very  good-looking  and  distinguished  in  his  appear- 
ance, who  dressed  so  perfectly  like  a gentleman,  that  one  never 
would  suspect  him  to  be  a poet ; ” Comte  Alexandre  de  la 
Borde,  and  his  son  M.  Leon  de  la  Borde  ; Mr.  Jerninghara, 
the  son  of  Lord  Stafford ; Henry  Anson,  “ a fine  young  man, 
on  his  way  to  the  East  ” (and  never  destined  to  return  from 
it) ; Mr.  Strangways,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Burghersh,  ofli- 
ciating  as  Charge  d’Affaires ; Mr.  Francis  Hare,  “ gay, 
clever,  and  amusing;”  and,  in  May,  1827,  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  “ one  of  the  most  remarkable  writers  of  his  day,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  original  of  men.” 
This  was  the  first  time  of  meeting  with  Mr.  Landor,  and 
during  the  sojourn  of  the  Blessingtons  in  Florence,  there 
were  few  days  they  did  not  see  him.  The  strongest  attach- 
ment that  comes  within  the  legitimate  limits  and  bonds  of 
literary  friendships  was  soon  formed  between  Lady  Blessington 
and  the  celebrated  author  of  “ Imaginary  Conversations.” 

* The  Idler  in  Italy,  Par.  Ed.  1839,  p.  370. 
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Hallam,  the  historian,  the  young  Lord  Lifford,  “ formed  for 
the  dolce  far  niente  of  Italian  life,”  with  his  imploring  expres- 
sion of — Laissez  moi  tranquille — in  his  good-natured  face, 
were  then  likewise  residing  there ; and  Lord  and  Lady  Nor- 
manby  also  were  still  sojourning  there  in  1827.  Lord  Nor- 
manby,  during  his  sojourn  there,  was  a frequent  visitor  at  the 
Blessingtons.  His  taste  for  theatricals  was  quite  in  unison  with 
Lord  Blessington’s,  while  his  taste  for  literature,  his  polished 
and  fascinating  manners,  his  desire  to  please,  and  disposition 
to  oblige,  and  most  agreeable  conversation,  furnished  peculiar 
attractions  for  Lady  Blessington.  Lord  Normanby  was  then 
thirty  years  of  age,  in  the  incipient  stage  of  fashionable  au- 
thorship, beginning  to  write  novels,  in  the  habit  of  contri- 
buting to  albums,  ambitious  of  politics,  and  exhibiting  his 
turn  for  them  by  occasional  prose  articles  for  reviews  and 
magazines. 

The  Blessingtons,  though  they  had  retraced  their  steps 
towards  the  North,  were  now  veering  between  Florence,  Genoa, 
and  Pisa,  and  seem  to  have  seldom  turned  their  thoughts 
homewards.  St.  James’s  Square  was  beginning  to  disappear 
from  their  recollections.  Those  connected  with  Lord  Bles- 
sington by  the  ties  of  blood,  residing  in  his  own  country  were 
seldom  thought  of ; new  scenes  and  new  acquaintances  appear 
to  have  taken  fast  hold  of  his  tastes  and  feelings. 

When  Lord  Blessington  quitted  England  in  September, 
1822,  he  had  four  children;  his  eldest  son,  Charles  John 
Gardiner,  bom  in  Portman  Square,  London,  the  3rd  of  Fe- 
braary,  1810,  was  then  twelve  years  of  age. 

His  eldest  daughter,  Emily  Rosalie  Hamilton,  commonly 
called  Lady  Mary  Gardiner,  bom  in  Manchester  Square,  the 
24th  June,  1811,  was  then  (ini  822)  eleven  years  of  age.  His 
legitimate  daughter,  the  Hon.  Harriet  Anne  Jane  Frances,  com- 
monly called  Lady  Harriet  Gardiner,  bom  in  Seymour  Place, 
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the  5 th  of  August,  1812,  was  then  ten  years  of  age : and  his 
legitimate  son,  the  Hon.  Luke  Gardiner,  commonly  called 
Lord  Mountjoy,  bom  in  1813,  was  then  nine  years  of  age. 
The  eldest  son,  Charles  John  Gardiner,  had  been  placed  at 
school ; the  two  daughters,  and  the  young  Lord  Mountjoy, 
had  been  left  under  the  care  of  Lady  Harriet  Gardiner,  the 
sister  of  Lord  Blessington,  who  was  then  residing  in  Dublin, 
at  the  house  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Lord  Blessington,  in  Merrion  Square,  South. 

The  Dowager  Lady  Mountjoy  (the  second  wife  of  the  first 
Lord  Mountjoy)  was  then  also  living  in  Dublin.* 

The  6th  of  April,  1823,  Lady  Blessington  mentions  in 
her  diary  at  Genoa,  the  news  having  just  reached  Lord 
Blessington,  by  courier  from  London,  of  the  death  of  his- 
son  and  heir,  the  young  Lord  Mountjoy,  on  the  26th  of 
March  preceding. 

The  boy  was  only  in  his  tenth  year.  He  was  the  only 
legitimate  son  of  Lord  Blessington,  and  by  his  death  his 
Lordship  was  enabled  to  make  a disposition  of  his  property, 
of  a very  strange  nature — a disposition  of  it,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  of  in  any  terms  except  those  of  repre- 
hension, and  of  astonishment  at  the  fatuity  manifested  in 
the  arrangements  made  by  his  Lordship— and  in  the  con- 
templated disposal  of  a daughter’s  hand  without  reference  to 
her  inclinations  or  wishes,  or  the  feelings  of  any  member  of 
her  family. 

Within  a period  of  three  months  from  the  time  of  the 
death  of  his  only  son,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1823,  Lord  Bles- 

• In  August,  1839,  the  Right  Hon.  Margaret  Viscountess  Monnt- 
joy  died  in  Dublin,  at  an  adyanced  age.  She  was  the  second  wife 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Luke  Gardiner,  Lord  Viscount  Mountjoy,  father 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Blessington,  by  a former  marriage.  She  married 
Viscount  Mountjoy  in  1793,  and  became  a widow  in  1798.  She  re- 
sided chiefly  in  Dublin  for  many  years  previous  to  her  decease. 
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sington  signed  a document  purporting  to  be  a codicil  to  a 
former  will ; making  a disposition  of  his  property,  and  a 
disposal  of  the  happiness  of  one  or  other  of  his  then  two  living 
daughters — an  arrangement  at  once  impi^ident,  unnatural, 
and  wanting  in  all  the  consideration  that  ought  to  have  been 
expected  at  the  hand  of  a father  for  the  children  of  a deceased 
wife.  Partial  insanity  might  explain  the  anomalies  that 
present  themselves  in  the  course  taken  by  Lord  Blessington 
in  regard  to  those  children ; and  my  firm  conviction,  the 
result  of  my  own  observation,  is,  that  at  the  period  in  question, 
when  this  will  was  made,  Lord  Blessington  could  not  he  said 
to  he  in  a state  of  perfect  sanity  of  mind ; but,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  labouring  under  a particular  kind  of  insanity, 
manifested  by  an  infatuation,  and  infirmity  of  mind  in  his 
conduct  with  respect  to  his  family  affairs,  though  quite  sane 
on  every  other  subject  — which  unfitted  him  to  dispose 
of  his  children  at  that  juncture,  and  had  assumed  a more 
decided  appearance  of  monomania  after  that  disposal  was 
made. 

At  Genoa,  June  the  22nd,  1823,  Lord  Blessington  made 
a codicil  to  his  will,  wherein  it  is  set  forth  that  General 
Albert  D’Orsay  (the  father  of  the  Count  Alfred)  had  given 
his  consent  to  the  union  of  his  son  with  a daughter  of  his 
Lordship.  But  it  is  evident,  from  the  terms  of  this  docu- 
ment, that  it  was  then  optionary  with  the  Count  to  select 
either  of  the  daughters  of  his  Lordship. 

CODICIL. 


“Genoa.,  June  2nd,  1823. 

“ Having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  my  beloved  son,  Luke 
Wellington,  and  having  entered  into  engagements  with  Alfred, 
Comte  D’Orsay,  that  an  alliance  should  take  place  between 
him  and  my  daughter,  which  engagement  has  been  sanc- 
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tioned  by  Albert,  Comte  D’Orsay,  general,  &c.  in  the  service 
of  France,  this  is  to  declare  and  publish  my  desire  to  leave 
to  the  said  Alfred  D’Orsay  my  estates  in  the  city  and 
county  of  Dublin,  (subject,  however,  to  the  annuity  of  three 
thousand  per  annum,  which  sum  is  to  include  the  settlement 
of  one  thousand  per  annum  to  my  wife,  Margaret,  Countess 
of  Blesinton,  subject  also  to  that  portion  of  debt,  whether  by 
annuity  or  mortgage,  to  which  my  executor  and  trustee, 
Luke  Norman,  shall  consider  them  to  be  subjected),  for  his 
and  her  use,  whether  it  be  Mary  (baptized  Emily),  Rosalie  Ha- 
milton, or  Harriet  Ann  Jane  Frances,  and  to  their  heirs, 
male,  the  said  Alfred  and  said  Mary,  or  Harriet,  for  ever  in 
default  of  issue,  male,  to  follow  the  provisions  of  the  will  and 
testament. 

“ I make  also  the  said  Alfred  D’Orsay  sole  guardian  of  my 
son  Charles  John,  and  my  sister,  Harriet  Gardiner,  guardian' 
of  my  daughters,  until  they,  the  daughters,  arrive  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  at  which  age  I consider  that  they  will  be  marriage- 
able. 

“ I also  bequeath  to  Luke  Norman  my  estates  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  &c.,  in  trust  for  my  son,  Charles  John,  who 
I desire  to  take  the  name  of  Stewart  Gardiner,  until  he  shall 
arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  allowing  for  his  education 
such  sums  as  Alfred  D’Orsay  may  think  necessary,  and  one 
thousand  per  annum  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five. 

“ Done  at  Genoa,  life  being  uncertain,  at  eight  o’clock,  on 
the  morning  of  Monday,  June  the  second,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-three. 

“ Blesinton.” 

I find  in  the  papers  of  Lady  Blessington,  a letter  of  a 
noble  Lord,  dated  September  20th,  1836,  enclosing  a copy 
of  the  codicil  above-mentioned,  sent  to  him  for  an 
opinion,  and  the  following  reference  to  it  of  the  great  legal 
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authority.  “ Enclosed  is  the  opinion.  I regret  that  it  is  not, 
and  cannot  be  more  favourable — 

“ I have  read  the  statement,  will,  and  codicil,  and  am  of 
opinion  that  the  legatee  is  liable  for  the  rent  and  taxes,  and 
subject  to  all  the  covenants  of  the  lease. 

At  the  date  of  tliis  letter  Lord  Blessington  had  been  dead 
about  six  years. 

On  the  31st  of  August,  1823,  Lord  Blessington  executed 
his  last  will  and  testament,  formally  carrying  out  the  inten- 
tions, in  respect  to  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  daughters, 
briefly  expressed  in  the  preceding  codicil.  This  will  was 
executed  only  two  months  later  than  the  document  above 
referred  to  ; and  it  merits  attention,  that  the  provision  made 
for  the  Countess  of  Blessington,  in  the  former  codicil,  of  an 
. annuity  of  £3000,  inclusive  of  a preceding  marriage  settle- 
ment of  £1000  a year,  is  reduced  in  the  will  of  the  31st 
of  August,  to  £2000  a year,  including  the  marriage  settle- 
ment of  £1000  per  annum ; so  that  in  after-years,  when  it  was 
generally  believed  that  Lady  Blessington  had  an  income  of 
£3000  a year,  she  in  reality  had  only  £2000. 

EXTRACTED  FROM  THE  REGISTRY  OF  HIS  MAJESTY’S  COURT 
OF  PREROGATIVE,  IN  IRELAND. 

“ This  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me,  Charles  John, 
Earl  of  Blessington,  of  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom 
called  Ireland.  I give  Luke  Norman,  Esquire,  for  and 
during  the  time  he  shall  continue  agent  of  my  estates,  in  the 
county  and  city  of  Dublin,  and  in  the  county  of  Tyrone, 
twelve  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  receivers’  fees. 
I appoint  Alfred  D’Orsay,  Count  of  [ ],  in  France, 

Luke  Norman,  Esquire,  and  Alexander  Worthington,  Esquire, 
my  executors ; and  I give  unto  each  of  them  one  thousand 
pounds.  I give  to  Isabella  Bimly,  Michael  Me  Donough, 
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and  John  Bullock,  one  hundred  pounds  each.  I give  and 
devise  my  real  and  personal  estate  to  said  Alfred  D’Orsay, 
Luke  Norman,  and  Alexander  Worthington,  for  the  following 
purposes.  First,  for  the  payment  of  two  thousand  pounds, 
British,  per  annum,  (inclusive  of  one  thousand  pounds  settled 
on  her  at  the  time  of  my  marriage,)  to  my  wife,  Margarette, 
or  Margaret,  Countess  of  Blessington ; and  I give  to  her  all 
her  own  jewels,  requesting  that  she  may  divide  my  late 
wife’s  jewels  between  my  two  daughters  at  the  time  of  her 
decease.  I give  to  Robert  Power  and  Mary  Anne  Power 
one  thousand  pounds  each.  I give  to  my  daughter,  Harriet 
Anne  Jane  Frances,  commonly  called  Lady  Harriet,  bom 
at  my  house  at  Seymour  Place,  London,  on  or  about 
the  3d  day  of  August,  1812,  all  my  estates  in  the  county 
and  city  of  Dublin,  subject  to  the  following  charge.  Pro- 
vided she  intermarry  with  my  friend,  and  intended  son-in- 
law,  Alfred  D’Orsay,  I bequeath  her  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  only.  I give  to  my  daughter,  Emily  Rosalie  Hamil- 
ton, generally  called  Lady  Mary  Gardiner,  bora  in  Manchester 
Square,  on  the  24th  June,  1811,  whom  I now  acknowledge  and 
adopt  as  my  daughter,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

“ In  case  the  said  Alfred  D’  Orsay  intermarries  with  the 
said  Emily,  otherwise  Mary  Gardiner,  I bequeath  to  her  my 
estates  in  the  county  and  city  of  Dublin.  The  annuity  of 
two  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  British,  to  be  paid  to  my 
beloved  wife  out  of  the  said  estates.  I give  to  my  son, 
Charles  John,  who  I desire  may  take  the  name  of  Stuart 
Gardiner,  born  in  Portman  Square  on  the  3d  day  of 
February,  1810,  all  my  estates  in  the  county  of  Tyrone, 
subject  to  the  following  charges ; also  the  reversion  of  my 
Dublin  estates  in  case  of  male  issue  of  said  daughters. 
Incase  of  male  issue,  lawfully  begotten,  I leave  these  estates 
to  the  second  son  of  Alfred  D’  Orsay  and  my  daughter ; or 
if  only  one  son,  to  him,  in  case  of  failure  to  male  issue,  to  go 
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to  the  male  issue  of  my  other  daughter.  My  estates  are  to 
be  subject  in  the  first  instance  to  the  payment  of  my  debts. 
1 give  to  my  wife  the  lease  of  my  house  in  London,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  the  furniture,  books,  &c.  &c.,  are  to  be 
removed  to  the  intended  residence  at  Mountjoy  Forest ; and 
1 direct  that  the  said  house  be  built  according  to  the  plan 
now  laid  down,  and  do  empower  my  said  executors  to  borrow 
money  for  the  said  purpose.  I give  to  my  wife  all  my 
carriages,  paraphernalia,  and  plate.  I give  to  my  son, 
Charles  John,  my  plate,  wardrobe,  swords,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
I appoint  Alfred  D’Orsay  guardian  of  my  son,  Charles 
John,  until  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty -five  years, 
the  settlement  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  to  be  null  and 
void  on  his  obtaining  the  Tyrone  estates.  I appoint  my 
beloved  wife  guardian  of  my  daughter,  Harriet  Anne ; and  I 
appoint  my  sister  Harriet  guardian  of  my  daughter,  commonly 
caUed  Lady  Mary.  I give  to  Isabella  Me  Dougal,  of  Perth, 
one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  for  her  life,  it  being  be- 
queathed her  by  my  first  wife,  Mary  Campbell,  Viscountess 
Mountjoy.  I give  to  the  National  Gallery,  intended  to  be 
formed  in  London,  under  royal  protection,  my  picture  of  the 
‘Three  Graces,’  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  with  a desire  that 
‘ the  gift  of  Charles  John,  Earl  of  Blessington,’  may  be  affixed 
to  the  said  picture,  as  an  encouragement  to  others  to  con- 
tribute to  the  said  collection.  I give  to  my  sister,  Harriet 
Gardiner,  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum  for  her  natural 
life.  I revoke  all  other  wills,  by  me  made,  and  declare 
this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament ; In  witness  whereof,  I 
have  to  this  my  last  will,  contained  in  five  sheets  of  paper, 
set  to  the  first  foiu*  my  hand,  and  to  this,  the  fifth  and  last, 
my  hand  and  seal,  this  3 1 st  day  of  August,  1823.  Bless- 
ington seal.” 

The  marriage,  then,  of  Count  D’Orsay  with  a daughter  of 
Lord  Blessington,  we  find  determined  on  at  Genoa,  so  early 
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as  the  2nd  of  June,  1823,  and  it  was  not  till  the  1st  of 
December,  1827,  four  years  and  a half  subsequently  to  that 
determination,  that  the  long>contemplated  event  took  place. 

In  December,  1827,  the  Blessingtons  returned  to  Rome 
from  Florence,  after  a sojourn  there  of  upwards  of  four 
months. 

They  engaged  the  two  principal  floors  of  the  Palazzo  Ne- 
groni, for  six  months  certain,  at  the  rent  of  100  guineas  a 
month  (at  the  rate  of  1200  guineas  a year).*  This  abode, 
though  nominally  furnished,  had  to  be  further  provided  with 
hired  “ meubles,”  the  cost  of  which  was  about  twenty  pounds 
a month.  The  seeds  of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  were 
being  sown  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  other  Continental  countries, 
pretty  extensively  some  thirty  years  ago,  by  our  Irish  landed 
proprietors. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1828,  on  my  return  from  the 
East,  I visited  the  Blessingtons  at  the  Palazzo  Negroni,  and 
there,  for  the  first  time,  I beheld  the  recently  married  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Blessington. 

Had  I been  a member  of  their  family,  I could  not  have 
been  received  with  greater  kindness  and  warmth  of  feeling. 

During  my  stay  in  Rome,  I dined  with  them  most  days, 
and  passed  every  evening  at  their  converzationes. 

Their  salons,  as  at  Naples,  were  regularly  filled  every  evening 
with  the  elite  of  the  distinguished  foreigners  and  natives, 
artists  and  literati  of  the  Eternal  City. 

The  Count  D’Orsay  had  been  married  the  1st  of  December, 

1 827,  to  Lady  Harriet  Frances  Gardiner,  who  was  then  fifteen 
years  of  age  and  four  months. 

It  was  an  unhappy  marriage,  and  nothing  to  any  useful 

♦ While  this  enormous  expenditure  for  house  accommodation  was 
going  on  in  Italy,  the  noble  mansion  in  St.  James’s  Square,  in  London, 
and  the  Irish  residence,  Mountjoy  House,  on  the  Tyrone  estate,  were 
kept  up  by  Lord  Blessington, 
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purpose  can  be  said  of  it  except  that  Lord  Blessington  sacri- 
iiced  his  child’s  happiness,  by  causing  her  to  marry,  without 
consulting  her  inclinations  or  her  interests. 

Taken  from  school  without  any  knowledge  of  the  world, 
acquaintance  with  society,  or  its  usages  and  forms,  wholly  in- 
experienced, transferred  to  the  care  of  strangers,  and  naturally 
indisposed  to  any  exertion  that  might  lead  to  efforts  to  conciliate 
them ; she  was  brought  from  her  own  country  to  a distant  land, 
to  wed  a man  she  had  never  seen,  up  to  the  period  of  her 
arrival  in  Italy,  where,  within  a few  weeks  of  her  first  meet- 
ing with  that  foreign  gentleman  who  had  been  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  her  father,  she  was  destined  to  become  his  bride. 

Lady  Harriet  was  exceedingly  girlish-looking,  pale  and 
rather  inanimate  in  expression,  silent  and  reserved  ; there  was 
no  appearance  of  familiarity  with  any  one  around  her ; no  air 
or  look  of  womanhood,  no  semblance  of  satisfaction  in  her  new 
position  were  to  be  observed  in  her  demeanour  or  deportment. 
She  seldom  or  ever  spoke,  she  was  little  noticed,  she  was 
looked  on  as  a mere  school-girl ; I think  her  feelings  were 
crushed,  repressed,  and  her  emotions  driven  inwards,  by  the 
sense  of  slight  and  indifference,  and  by  the  strangeness  and 
coldness  of  everything  around  her ; and  she  became  indifferent, 
and  strange  and  cold,  and  apparently  devoid  of  all  vivacity  and 
interest  in  society,  or  in  the  company  of  any  person  in  it. 
People  were  mistaken  in  her,  and  she  perhaps  was  also  mis- 
taken in  others.  Her  father’s  act  had  led  to  all  these  miscon- 
ceptions and  misconstructions,  ending  in  suspicions,  ani- 
mosities, aversions,  and  total  estrangements. 

In  the  course  of  a few  years,  the  girl  of  childish  mien  and 
listless  looks,  who  was  so  silent  and  apparently  inanimate,  be- 
came a person  of  remarkable  beauty,  spirituelle,  and  intelli- 
gent, the  reverse  in  all  respects  of  what  she  was  considered, 
where  she  was  misplaced  and  misunderstood.* 

* Lady  Harriet  U’Orsay  and  her  aunt.  Miss  Gardiner,  visited  the 
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A few  days  before  I quitted  Rome  for  England,  I received 
a kind  letter  from  Lord  Blessington  to  his  friend  John  Galt, 
which  I never  had  an  opportunity  of  delivering.  This  letter 
of  his  Lordship  was  dated  Rome,  March  6,  1828. 

“ Rome,  March  6,  1828. 

“My  dear  Galt, 

“ The  bearer  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Madden,  is  a gentleman  of 
literary  acquirement  and  talent.  He  has  lately  returned  from 
the  East,  and  besides  an  account  of  deserts  and  Arabs,  Turks 
and  Greeks,  he  will  be  able  to  give  you  an  account  of  your  old 
friends  at  Rome. 

“ Believe  me, 

“ Yours  most  truly, 

“ Blessington.” 

“ John  Galt,  Esq.” 

May  the  7th,  1828,  Mr.  Mills  gave  a farewell  dinner  to 
the  Blessingtons  at  his  villa  Palatina,  a day  or  two  before  their 
departure  from  Rome.  A party  of  the  friends  of  the  Bless- 
ingtons were  invited  to  meet  them,  and  the  final  meeting  and 
separation  were  anything  but  joyous. 

“ Schemes  of  future  meeting,  too  faintly  spoken  to  cheat 
into  hope  of  their  speedy  fulfilment,  furnished  the  general 
topic ; and  some  were  there,  already  stricken  with  maladies, 
the  harbingers  of  death — and  they,  too,  spoke  of  again  meet- 

Contlnent  in  the  latter  part  of  1833,  or  beginning  of  1834.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1835,  Lady  Harriet  and  her  sister.  Miss  Emily  Gardiner,  were 
in  Dublin,  residing  with  their  aunt.  Shortly  after.  Miss  Emily  Gar- 
diner was  married  to  a Mr.  Charles  White.  Mr.  White  some  years  ago 
travelled  a good  deal,  principally  in  the  East,  wrote  some  works  of 
light  literature,  and  an  account  of  his  travels.  As  a gentleman  of 
good  education,  agreeable  manners  and  conversation,  he  was  known  to 
the  frequenters  of  Gore  House  many  year^  ago.  He  had  resided  in 
many  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  latterly  altogether  in  Belgium.  Mrs. 
White  died  in  Paris  about  ten  years  ago. 
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ing  ! Yet  who  can  say  whether  the  young  and  the  healthy 
may  not  be  summoned  from  life  before  those  whose  infirmities 
alarm  us  for  their  long  continuance  in  it  ? 

“ And  there  were  with  me  two  persons,  to  whom  every  ruin 
and  every  spot  in  view  were  ‘familiar  as  household  words;’ 
men  who  had  explored  them  all,  with  the  feelings  of  the  his- 
torian, the  research  of  the  antiquarian,  and  the  reflections  of 
the  philosopher — Sir  William  Gell  and  Mr.  Dodwell ; both 
advanced  towards  the  downward  path  of  life,  every  step  of 
which  rapidly  abridges  the  journey,  and  consequently  reminds 
parting  friends  of  the  probability  that  each  farewell  may  be 
the  last.  There  was  our  host,  seated  in  a paradise  of  his 
own  creation,  based  on  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars, 
yet,  forgetful  for  the  moment  of  the  mutability  of  fortune  of 
which  such  striking  memorials  were  before  his  eyes,  thinking 
only  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  parting.  Mrs.  Dodwell  was 
there,  her  lustrous  eyes  often  dimmed  by  a tear  of  regret  at 
om  separation,  but  her  rare  beauty  in  no  way  diminished  by 
the  sadness  that  clouded  a face  always  lovely,”* 

Sir  William  Gell  and  Count  Paul  Esterhazy  came  to  the 
Palazzo  Negroni  to  see  the  Blessingtons  take  their  departure. 
“ Poor  Gell !”  says  Lady  Blessington  in  her  diary,  “ I still 
seem  to  feel  the  pressure  of  his  hand,  and  the  tears  that  be- 
dewed mine,  as  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  murmured  his 
fears  that  we  should  meet  no  more. 

“ ‘ You  have  been  visiting  our  friend  Drummond’s  grave 
to-day,’  said  he,  ‘ and  if  you  ever  come  to  Italy  again,  you 
will  find  me  in  mine.’  ” 

This  was  in  the  early  part  of  May,  1828,  and  in  the  month 
of  April,  1836,  the  accomplished,  witty,  ever  jocund  and 
facetious  Sir  William  Gell  was  in  his  grave. 

Lady  Blessington,  quitting  Rome,  speaks  of  her  sad  pre- 
sentiment that  she  should  see  the  Eternal  City  no  more.  She 
descants  in  her  diary  on  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  especially 
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in  the  case  of  those  older  or  more  infirm  than  ourselves,  as  if 
we  were  more  exempt  from  danger  and  death  than  they. 

“ Strange  delusion ! that  while  we  tremble  for  those  dear  to 
us,  the  conviction  of  the  irrevocable  certainty  of  our  own 
dissolution  is  less  vividly  felt ! we  picture  our  own  death  as 
remote,  and  consequently  less  to  be  dreaded ; and  even  when 
most  impressed  with  the  awful  conviction  that  we,  like  all 
other  mortals,  must  pass  away,  though,  our  reason  acknow- 
ledges the  truth,  oxir  hearts  refuse  to  believe  that  the  event 
may  be  near.”  ' 

The  “ event  ” was  then  twenty-one  years  distant  from  her 
own  door  of  life. 

From  Rome,  the  Blessingtons  proceeded  to  Loretto,  where 
they  visited  the  shrine  of  the  Santa  Casa.  “ The  pious  vo- 
taries of  superstition,”  the  folly  of  their  munificence,  wasting 
jewels  “ to  decorate  an  idol,”  the  tawdry  appearance  of  “ the 
glittering  toy  shop,”  “ the  heterogeneous  mixture  of  saints 
and  sybils,”  of  pagan  rites  and  superstitious  practices,  came 
in  for  a pretty  large  share  of  the  customary  reprehension  of 
English  travellers,  from  Lady  Blessington,  the  value  of  which, 
of  course,  mainly  depends  on  the  sincerity  of  the  reprover. 

In  the  present  instance,  however.  Lady  Blessington  was  cer- 
tainly not  so  much  proclaiming  her  own  sentiments,  as  writing 
up  to  the  readable  mark  of  those  who  were  to  be  her  public. 

From  Loretto,  the  travellers  proceeded  to  Ancona  and 
Ravenna,  and  in  the  latter  place  a spectacle  was  witnessed 
which  Lady  Blessington  has  described  in  her  published  diary, 
but  one  very  striking  circumstance  connected  with  it,  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  diary,  but  was  told  to  me  by  her  ladyship. 

“ Various  were  the  conjectiu-es  we  formed  as  to  the  probable 
cause  of  the  desertion  of  the  silent  and  solitary  city  through 
which  we  were  pacing,  and  vainly  did  we  look  aroxmd  in  search 
of  some  one  of  whom  to  demand  an  explanation  of  it ; when 
on  turning  the  corner  of  a larger  street  or  place  than  we  had 
VOL.  I.  K 
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hitherto  passed,  the  mystery  was  solved,  in  a manner  that 
shocked  our  feelings  not  a little  ; for  we  suddenly  came  al- 
most in  personal  contact  with  the  bodies  of  three  men  hang- 
ing from  bars  erected  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  them. 
Never  did  I behold  so  fearful  a sight ! The  ghastly  faces 
were  rendered  stiU  more  appalling  by  the  floating  matted  locks 
and  long  beards ; which,  as  the  bodies  were  agitated  into 
movement  by  the  wind,  moved  backward  and  forward.  The 
eyes  seemed  starting  from  their  sockets,  and  the  tongues  pro- 
truded from  the  distended  lips,  as  if  in  horrid  mockery.  I 
felt  transfixed  by  the  terrible  sight,  from  which  I could  not 
avert  my  gaze ; and  each  movement  of  the  bodies  seemed  to 
invest  them  with  some  new  features  of  horror.  A party  of 
soldiers  of  the  Pope  guarded  the  place  of  execution,  and 
paced  up  and  down  with  gloomy  looks,  in  which  fear  was 
more  evident  than  disgust.  Within  view  of  the  spot  stood 
the  tomb  of  Dante,  whose  ‘ Inferno’  offers  scarcely  a more 
hideous  picture  than  the  one  presented  to  our  contemplation. 
The  papal  uniform,  too,  proclaiming  that  the  deaths  of  these 
unfortunate  men  had  been  inflicted  by  order  of  him  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  vicar  of  the  Father  of  Mercy  on  earth,  added 
to  the  horror  of  the  sight.”* 

Lady  Blessington  informed  me  there  was  another  person  who 
witnessed  this  horrid  spectacle,  and  who  was  more  strongly 
affected  by  it  than  any  of  the  party.  That  person  was  a noble 
Marquis,  of  some  celebrity  in  Ireland,  who,  travelling  the 
same  route  as  the  Blessingtons,  had  left  his  own  caleche,  and 
entered  that  of  Lord  and  Lady  Blessington ; and  beholding 
the  dead  bodies  suspended  from  the  gallows,  became  deadly 
pale  and  almost  insensible. 

Ferrara  and  Padua  were  next  visited  by  the  Blessingtons, 
on  their  route  to  Venice.  In  the  latter  city  they  fixed 
their  residence  for  several  weeks ; and  the  journals  of  Lady 
* The  Idler  in  Italy,  vol.  iii.  p.  33. 
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Blessington  abound  with  evidence  of  the  excellent  use  she  made 
of  her  time  and  talents,  in  visiting  remarkable  monuments, 
and  recording  her  observations. 

At  Venice,  the  Blessingtons  again  made  the  acquaintance 
of  their  old  friend,  Walter  Savage  Landor.  Verona  was  next 
visited  by  them,  on  their  route  to  Milan. 

In  her  diary,  she  speaks  of  having  spent  several  hours  in 
the  Ambrosian  library,  conducted  through  it  by  the  Abb^ 
Bentivoglio,  a man  of  great  erudition,  whom  Lady  Bless- 
ington had  known  in  Naples,  a friend  of  the  good  Arch- 
bishop of  Tarento.  The  bbrary  contabs  50,000  volumes, 
and  10,000  manuscripts;  and  among  its  treasures,  the  “Virgil” 
that  had  belonged  to  Petrarch,  in  which  is  his  note  to  Laura. 
The  next  object  that  excited  Lady  Blessington’s  attention, 
was  a lock  of  the  golden  hair  of  Lucretia  Borgia,  the 
daughter  of  Alexander  the  Sixth.  Once  before,  she  saw  a lock 
of  that  same  golden  hair  on  the  breast  of  Byron,  consisting 
of  about  twenty  fair  hairs,  resembling  fine  threads  of  gold, 
which  he  had  obtained  from  the  ringlet  at  the  Ambrosian 
library,  and  always  wore. 

Nine  or  ten  letters  from  Lucretia  Borgia  to  the  Cardinal 
Bembo  are  placed  in  a casket,  with  the  lock  of  hair  she  sent 
to  him.  Lady  Blessington  makes  no  mention  in  her  journal 
of  havmg  been  given  a small  tress  of  this  golden  hair  of  the 
too  celebrated  Lucretia ; but  that  precious  gift  came  into  my 
hands  among  the  other  papers  of  Lady  Blessington ; and  in  her 
hand-writing  of  the  envelope  that  encloses  it,  it  is  stated,  that 
the  hair  in  question  was  given  to  her  by  the  Abbd  Bentivoglio, 
of  the  Ambrosian  library,  a descendant  of  the  Bembo  family. 

There  is  a remarkable  reference  to  the  hair  of  Lucretia 
Borgia  in  the  “ New  Monthly  Magazine — 

“ Auburn  is  a rare  and  glorious  colour,  and  I suspect  will 
always  be  more  admired  by  us  of  the  North,  where  the  fair 
complexions  that  recommend  golden  hair,  are  as  easy  to  be 
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met  with  as  they  are  difficult  in  the  South.  Ovid  and 
Anacreon,  the  two  greatest  masters  of  the  ancient  world  in 
painting  external  beauty,  both  seem  to  have  preferred  it  to 
golden,  notwithstanding  the  popular  cry  in  the  other’s 
favour : unless,  indeed,  the  hair  they  speak  of  is  too  dark  in 
its  ground  for  auburn. 

“ Perhaps  the  true  auburn  is  something  more  lustrous 
throughout,  and  more  metallic  than  this.  The  cedar,  with 
the  bark  stripped,  looks  more  like  it.  At  all  events,  that  it  is 
not  the  golden  hair  of  the  ancients,  has  been  proved  to  me 
beyond  a doubt,  by  a memorandum  in  my  possession,  worth 
a thousand  treatises  of  the  learned.  This  is  a solitary  hair 
of  the  famous  Lucretia  Borgia,  whom  Ariosto  has  so  praised 
for  her  virtues,  and  whom  the  rest  of  the  world  is  so  con- 
tented to  call  a wretch.  It  was  given  me  by  a wild  ac- 
quaintance, who  stole  it  from  a lock  of  her  hair  preserved  in 
the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan.  On  the  envelope  he  put  a 
happy  motto, — 

“ ‘ And  beauty  draws  us  with  a single  hair.’ 

“ If  ever  hair  was  golden  it  is  this.  It  is  not  red,  it  is  not 
yellow,  it  is  not  auburn  ; it  is  golden,  and  nothing  else ; and 
though  natural-looking  too,  must  have  had  a surprising  ap- 
pearance in  the  mass.  Lucretia,  beautiful  in  every  respect, 
must  have  looked  like  a vision  in  a picture — an  angel  from 
the  sun.”* 

As  an  example  of  the  happy  style,  and  just  views,  and 
correct  judgment  of  Lady  Blessington,  I may  cite  the  foDow- 
ing  passage,  in  reference  to  a visit  to  the  subterranean  shrine 
of  St.  Carlo  Borromeo,  in  the  Duomo,  the  sarcophagus  of 
rock  crystal  which  preserves  the  mortal  remains  of  the  re- 
nowned prelate  in  pontifical  attire  : — 

“ Carlo  Borromeo  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  to 
whom  Italy  has  ever  given  birth ; and  those  who  might  be 
* New  Monthly  M.igazins,  part  iii.  1825. 
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disposed  to  undervalue  the  canonized  saint,  must  feel  a 
reverence  for  the  memory  of  the  man,  whose  patriotism, 
courage,  and  charity,  entitle  his  name  to  the  esteem  of  pos- 
terity. Elevated  to  the  rank  of  Cardinal  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-two,  his  conduct  justified  the  partiality  of  his  uncle. 
Pope  Pius  IV.,  who  conferred  this  dignity  on  him.  As  a 
scholar,  no  less  than  as  a di\dne,  was  this  excellent  man 
distinguished;  hut  his  courageous  and  unceasing  exertions 
during  the  plague  that  ravaged  his  country  in  1576,  are 
beyond  all  praise.  These  are  remembered  with  a feeling  of 
lively  admiration,  that  the  costly  trappings  and  brilliant  dia^ 
monds  which  decorate  his  remains  might  fail  to  awaken  for  the 
saint ; and  we  tiumed  from  the  crystal  sarcophagus,  and  its 
glittering  ornaments,  to  reflect  on  the  more  imperishable 
monument  of  his  virtues — the  fame  they  have  left  behind. 

“ I could  not  contemplate  the  crucifix,  borne  by  this  good 
and  great  man  in  the  procession  during  the  fearful  plague, 
without  a sentiment  of  profound  reverence.  It  is  carefully 
preserved  under  a glass  case ; and,  I confess,  appears  to  me 
to  be  a far  more  befitting  monument  than  the  costly  sarco- 
phagus of  rock  crystal,  to  the  glory  of  him,  who,  actuated  by 
his  deep  faith  in  it,  was  enabled  to  fulfil  duties  from  which 
the  less  pious  and  charitable  shrank  back  in  terror.”* 

From  Milan  the  Blessingtons  turned  their  steps  at  length 
in  a homeward  direction,  at  least,  towards  Paris,  and  at  the 
close  of  1828,  once  more  found  themselves  in  their  old 
quarters  at  Genoa.  Five  years  previously,  Byron  often  stood 
conversing  with  Lady  Blessington  on  the  balcony  of  her 
hotel,  or  walked  about  the  gardens  of  it  with  her.  The 
several  spots  where  she  remembered  to  have  seen  him,  dis- 
tinctly recalled  him  to  her  memory.  She  again  seemed  to 
look  upon  him,  to  see  his  features,  to  perceive  his  form,  “ to 
hear  the  sound  of  that  clear,  low,  and  musical  voice,  never 
• The  Idler  in  Italy,  vol.  iii.  p.  299. 
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more  to  be  heard  on  earth.”  But,  one  day,  while  these 
sweet  and  bitter  fancies  were  presenting  themselves  to  her 
imagination,  she  saw  a young  lady,  an  English  girl,  who 
resembled,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  Byron,  accompanied 
by  an  elderly  lady.  That  English  girl  was  “ Ada,  sole 
daughter  of  my  house  and  heart and  the  elderly  lady  was 
her  mother,  the  widow  of  Lord  Byron. 

The  City  of  Palaces  had  few  attractions  on  this  last  visit 
for  Lady  Blessington. 

One  episode  more  in  the  Italian  journals  is  narrated,  and 
we  come  to  the  concluding  line  ; — “ We  have  hidden  farewell 
to  our  old  and  well-remembered  haunts  at  Genoa ; and  to- 
morrow we  leave  it,  and  perhaps  for  ever !” 

Here  ends  the  second  phase  in  the  career  I have  before 
referred  to — the  Italian  life  of  Lady  Blessington. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

RETURN  TO  PARIS,  IN  JUNE,  1828 — RESIDENCE  THERE — 
DEATH  OF  LORD  BLESSINGTON — DEPARTURE  OP  LADY 
BLESSINGTON  FOR  ENGLAND,  IN  NOVEMBER,  1830. 

In  June,  1828,  the  Blessingtons  arrived  in  Paris,  at  the 
expiration  of  six  years  from  the  period  of  their  former  sojourn 
there.  Their  first  visitors  were  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de 
Guiche  ; the  latter  “ radiant  in  health  and  beauty,”  the  Due 
looking,  as  he  always  did,  “ more  distingue  than  any  one 
else — the  perfeet  heau  ideal  of  a gentleman.” 

The  Blessingtons  took  up  their  abode  in  the  Hotel  de 
Terasse,  Rue  de  Rivoli.  After  some  time,  they  rented  the 
splendid  mansion  of  the  Marecbal  Ney,  in  the  Rue  de 
Bourbons,  the  principal  apartments  of  which  looked  on  the 
Seine,  and  commanded  a delightful  view  of  the  Tuillerie 
Gardens.  This  hotel  was  a type  of  the  splendour  that  marked 
the  dwellings  of  the  Imperial  Noblesse. 

The  rent  of  this  hotel  was  enormously  high,  and  the  expense 
which  the  new  inmates  went  to,  in  adding  to  the  splendour 
of  its  decorations  and  furniture,  was  on  a scale  of  magni- 
ficence more  commensurate  with  the  income  of  a prince,  of 
some  vielle  cour,  than  with  that  of  an  Irish  landlord. 

With  the  aid  of  “those  magicians,”  the  French  uphol- 
sterers, the  Hotel  Ney  soon  assumed  a wonderful  aspect  of 
renewed  splendour.  The  principal  drawing-room  had  a carpet 
of  dark  crimson,  with  a gold-coloured  border,  with  wreaths  of 
flowers  of  brightest  hues.  The  curtains  were  of  crimson 
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satin,  with  embossed  borders  of  gold  colour,  and  the  sofas, 
bergeres,  fauteuils,  and  chairs,  were  richly  can’ed  and  gilt, 
and  covered  with  satin,  to  correspond  with  the  curtains. 
Gilt  consoles,  and  chiffonieres,  on  which  marble  tops  were 
placed  wherever  they  could  be  disposed ; large  mirrors,  gor- 
geous buhl  cabinets,  costly  pendules  of  bronze,  magniBcent 
candelabras,  abounded  in  the  long  suite  of  salons,  boudoirs, 
and  sitting-rooms.  The  furniture  of  the  bed-room  was  kept 
a secret  by  Lord  Blessington,  till  quite  completed,  in  order 
to  give  a surprise  to  her  Ladyship — when  its  surpassing 
splendour  was  to  burst  upon  her  all  at  once — at  the  first 
view  of  this  apartment.  “ The  only  complaint  I ever  have  to 
make  of  his  taste,”  observes  her  Ladyship,  “ is  its  too  great 

splendour We  feel  like  children  with  a new  plaything 

in  our  beautiful  house ; but  how,  after  it,  shall  we  ever  be 
able  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  comparatively  dingy  rooms 
in  St.  James’s  Square  ? which  no  furniture  or  decoration 
could  render  anything  like  the  Hotel  Ney.”* 

At  length,  “ the  scheme  laid  by  Lord  Blessington”  to 
surprise  his  Lady — “ for  he  delighted  in  such  plans” — was 
revealed,  on  the  doors  of  the  chambre  a coucher  and  dressing- 
room  being  thrown  open.  “The  whole  fitting  up,”  says 
Lady  Blessington,  “ is  in  exquisite  taste  ; and,  as  usual,  when 
my  most  gallant  of  all  gallant  husbands,  that  it  ever  fell  to 
the  happy  lot  of  woman  to  possess,  interferes,  no  expense  has 
been  spared.  The  bed,  which  is  silvered  instead  of  gilt,  rests 
on  the  backs  of  two  large  silver  swans,  so  exquisitely  sculp- 
tured, that  every  feather  is  in  alto-relievo,  and  looks  as  fleecy 
as  those  of  the  living  bird.  The  recess  in  which  it  is  placed 
is  lined  with  white-fluted  silk,  bordered  with  blue  embossed  < 
lace ; and  from  the  columns  that  support  the  frieze  of  the 
recess,  pale  blue  silk  curtains,  lined  with  white,  are  hung, 
which,  ^hen  drawn,  conceal  the  recess  altogether.” 

* The  Idler  in  France,  vol.  i.  p.  117. 
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In  one  of  her  letters  she  enlarges  on  this  subject. 

“ A silvered  sofa  has  been  made,  to  fit  the  side  of  the 
room  opposite  the  fire-place,  near  to  which  stands  a most 
inviting  hergere.  An  escritoire  occupies  one  panel,  a book- 
stand the  other,  and  a rich  coffer  for  jewels  forms  a pendant 
to  a similar  one  for  lace  or  India  shawls.  A carpet  of  uncut 
pile,  of  a pale  blue,  a silver  lamp,  and  a Psyche  glass ; the 
ornaments,  silvered,  to  correspond  with  the  decorations  of  the 
chamber, . complete  the  furniture.  The  hangings  of  the 
dressing-room  are  of  blue  silk,  covered  with  lace,  and  trimmed 
with  rich  fnlls  of  the  same  material,  as  are  also  the  dressing 
stands  and  chaire  longue,  and  the  carpet  and  lamp  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  bed.  A toilette-table  stands  before  the  win- 
dow, and  small  jardinieres  are  placed  in  front  of  each  panel  of 
looking-glass,  but  so  low,  as  not  to  impede  a full  view  of  the 
person  dressing,  in  this  beautiful  little  sanctuary.  The  salle 
de  bain  is  draped  with  white  muslin,  trimmed  with  lace ; and 
the  sofa  and  the  hergere  are  covered  with  the  same.  The 
bath  is  of  marble,  inserted  in  the  floor,  with  which  its  surface 
is  level.  On  the  ceiling  over  it  is  a painting  of  Flora,  scat- 
tering flowers  with  one  hand,  while  from  the  other  is  sus- 
pended an  alabaster  lamp,  in  the  form  of  a lotus.” 

Poor  Lady  Blessington,  summing  up  the  wonderful  effects 
of  the  various  embellishments  and  decorations,  the  sensations 
produced  by  such  luxuriant  furniture,  coffers  for  jewels  and 
India  shawls,  gorgeous  hangings,  and  glittering  ornaments  of 
every  kind,  observes : “ The  effect  of  the  whole  is  chastely 
beautiful,  and  a queen  could  desire  nothing  better  for  her  own 
private  apartments.” 

The  gilt  frame- work  of  the  bed,  resting  on  the  backs  of  the 
large  silver  swans,  it  does  not  do  to  think  of,  when  visiting 
the  Mountjoy  Forest  Estate,  in  Tyrone,  that  did  belong  to 
the  late  Earl  of  Blessington,  when  one  enters  the  cabin  of  one 
of  the  now  indigent  peasantry,  from  the  sweat  of  whose  brow 
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the  means  were  derived,  that  were  squandered  in  luxury  in 
foreign  lands,  luxury  on  a par  with  any  oriental  voluptuous- 
ness of  which  we  read,  in  the  adornment  of  palaces. 

Lord  Blessington,  when  fitting  up  the  Hotel  Ney  in  this 
sumptuous  manner,  was  co-operating  very  largely  indeed 
with  others  of  his  order — equally  improvident  and  profuse — 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Encumbered  Estates’  Coiu-t 
Jurisdiction,  in  Ireland. 

We  are  reminded,  by  the  preceding  account  of  the  fitting 
up  of  the  Hotel  Ney  for  the  Blessingtons,  of  the  Imperial 
pomp  of  one  of  the  palaces  of  Napoleon,  a short  time  only 
before  his  downfall.  At  Fontainbleau,  soon  after  the  abdi- 
cation of  the  emperor,  Haydon  visited  the  palace,  and  thus 
describes  the  magnificence  which  was  exhibited  in  the  deco- 
ration and  furniture  of  that  recent  sojourn  of  imperial 
greatness : — 

“The  chateau  I foxmd  superb,  beyond  any  palace  near 
Paris.  It  was  furnished  with  fine  taste.  Napoleon’s  bed 
hung  with  the  richest  Lyons  green  velvet,  with  painted  roses, 
golden  fnnge  a foot  deep ; a footstool  of  white  satin,  with 
gold  stars ; the  top  of  the  bed  gilt,  with  casque  and  ostrich 
plumes,  and  a golden  eagle  in  the  centre  grappling  laurel 
Inside  the  bed  was  a magnificent  mirror,  and  the  room  and 
ceiling  were  one  mass  of  golden  splendour.  The  panels  of 
the  sides  were  decorated  in  chiaroscuro  with  the  heads  of  the 
greatest  men. 

“No  palace  of  any  Sultan  of  Bagdad  or  monarch  of  India 
ever  exceeded  the  voluptuous  magnificence  of  these  apart- 
ments.” 

Shortly  before  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
Act,  Lady  Blessington  received  at  Paris  a letter  from  Lord 
Rosslyn,  urging  the  attendance  of  Lord  Blessington  in  his 
place  in  parliament,  and  his  support  of  the  Emancipation  Act. 

Lord  Blessington,  on  receipt  of  Lord  Rosslyn ’s  letter,  ira- 
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mediately  proceeded  from  Paris  to  London,  expressly  to  give 
his  vote  in  favour  of  the  great  measure  of  Emancipation. 

“ His  going  to  England,”  observes  Lady  Blessington,  “ at 
this  moment,  when  he  is  far  from  well,  is  no  little  sacrifice 
of  personal  comfort ; but  never  did  he  consider  self  when  a 
duty  was  to  be  performed.  I wish  the  question  was  carried, 
and  he  safely  back  again.  What  would  our  political  friends 
say,  if  they  knew  how  strongly  I urged  him  not  to  go,  but  to 
send  his  proxy  to  Lord  Rosslyn  ?”* 

While  Lord  Blessington  remained  in  London,  I bad  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  on  several  occasions.  A day  or  two 
before  his  departure  from  London,  I breakfasted  with  him  at 
his  residence  at  St.  James’s  Square. 

I never  saw  him  to  more  advantage,  or  more  deeply  in- 
terested on  any  public  matter,  than  he  seemed  to  be  in  the 
measure  he  had  come  over  to  support,  and  which  he  deemed 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  true  interests  of  Ireland. 

Whatever  the  defects  may  have  been  in  his  character,  in 
one  respect  he  was  certainly  faultless  ; he  had  a sincere  love 
for  his  country,  and  for  his  countrymen. 

The  following  statement  of  his  opinions  on  the  means  of 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  country  was  made  to  me  four 
years  previously  to  the  period  above-mentioned,  when  pre- 
senting me  with  a letter  of  introduction  to  the  British 
Minister  at  Constantinople.! 

* The  Idler  in  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 

f “My  Dbab  Sir,  Naples,  August  15th,  1824. 

“ I send  you  the  letter  for  Lord  Strangford,  which  I hope 
may  be  useful  to  you.  I trust  the  experiment  you  are  about  to  make 
will  be  successful.  You  will  have  the  advantage,  at  least,  of  seeing 
the  world ; and  a medical  man  has  very  great  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  the  interior  of  Turkish  modes  of  life.  Wishing  you  health  and 
prosperity,  “ I remain, 

“ Yours  very  truly, 

“ R.  R.  Madden,  Esq.”  “ Bi,bs8Ington.” 
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“ I wish  you  would,  at  Constantinople  or  Smyrna,  turn 
your  thoughts  to  the  subject  of  Ireland  ; but  it  is  a difficult 
task  to  encounter,  as  you  say,  for  an  Irishman  indignant  at 
many  acts  of  former  oppression  and  injustice.  Upon  the 
subject  of  Repeal  of  the  Union,  I fear  it  would  be  worse  than 
a negative  measure.  We  are  impoverished  in  money  and 
talent.  England  has  a superabundancy  of  the  one,  and  a 
sufficiency  of  the  other,  if  she  will  apply  her  materials  to  our 
good.  Send  the  Parliament  back  to  Dublin,  and  that  city 
will,  perhaps,  flourish  again  ; but  I fear  the  same  effect  could 
not  be  produced  through  the  kingdom  ; and  if,  to  forward  the 
views  which  I think  absolutely  necessary  for  Ireland,  the 
Commons  imposed  heavy  taxes,  being  refused  aid  from  Eng- 
land, the  people  would  have  cause  for  dissatisfaction  ; and  an 
Irishman’s  mode  of  expressing  it,  is,  blows,  and  not  words. 
Let  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland  separate  itself  in 
toto  from  the  Pope,  and  receive  from  the  British  Parliament 
a respectable  revenue.  Establish  a better  mode  of  educating 
the  priesthood,  take  away  the  tithes,  and  pay  the  reformed 
church  out  of  the  public  purse.  Admit  Catholics  to  the  houses 
of  parliament,  and  the  bench,  at  the  same  time  establishing 
throughout  Ireland  an  extensive  gendarmerie,  not  for  political, 
but  policial  purposes.  Make  the  nobility  and  gentry  live  on 
their  estates,  or  sell  them.  Give  a grant  sufficient  to  cut 
canals  in  aU  directions.  Establish  colonies  of  industrious 
citizens  in  what  are  now  barren  districts.  Let  there  be  neither 
ribbonmen,  freemasons  or  orangemen.  Let  the  offenders 
against  the  public  peace,  of  whatever  party,  be  sent  to  the 
colonies.  Let  the  middling  classes  be  taught  that  public 
money  is  levied  for  the  public  good,  and  not  for  individual 
advantage — and  then  Ireland  will  be  what  it  should  be  from 
its  situation,  and  with  its  natural  advantages — a gem  in  the 
ocean.” 

His  Lordship  had  returned  from  London  only  a few  days. 
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when  one  forenoon,  feeling  himself  slightly  indisposed,  he 
took  some  spoonfuls  of  eau  de  Melisse  in  water,  and  rode  out, 
accompanied  by  his  servant,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  along  the 
Champs  Elysdes. 

He  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  he  was  suddenly  at- 
tacked by  apoplexy,  and  was  carried  home  in  a state  of 
insensibility,  where  all  means  were  resorted  to  in  vain,  for 
his  relief. 

On  the  23rd  of  May,  1829,  thus  suddenly  died  Charles 
James  Gardiner,  second  Lord  Blessington,  in  his  forty-sixth 
year.  He  was  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  first  marriage  of 
Viscount  Mountjoy. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  succeeded  his  father,  who  was  slain 
at  Ross,  June  5th,  1798.  He  was  elected  a representative 
Peer  for  Ireland  about  1 809,  and  was  advanced  to  his  Earl- 
dom June  22nd,  1816. 

Lord  Blessington’s  remains  were  conveyed  to  Ireland,  and 
deposited  in  the  family  vault,  in  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Marl- 
borough Street,  where  his  father’s  remains  were  buried,  and 
also  those  of  his  first  wife;  of  his  son  and  heir,  the  Hon.  Luke 
William  Gardiner ; of  his  sister  Margaret,  the  wife  of  the  Hon. 
John  Hely  Hutchinson ; of  his  sister  Louisa,  wife  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Fowler,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory ; and  of  his  sister  the 
Hon.  Harriet  Gardiner.  In  the  church  there  is  only  one 
mural  tablet,  bearing  an  inscription,  in  memory  of  any  member 
of  the  Blessington  family. 

To  the  loved  Memory 

Of  the  HONOURABLE  MARGARET,  Wife  of 
JOHN  HELY  HUTCHINSON,  Esq., 

Daughter  of  Luke  Gardiner,  Viscount  Mountjoy, 

Who  fell  at  New  Ross,  in  1798, 

At  the  head  of  his  Regiment : 

She  died  October  13,  1825,  aged  29  years. 
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The  remains  of  the  husband  of  this  lady,  the  Right  Hon. 
John  Hely  Hutchinson,  third  Earl  of  Donoughmore,  were 
deposited  in  the  same  vault,  September  17,  1851.  The  Earl 
died  in  his  sixty-fourth  year. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Landor’s  unpublished  “ Imaginary  Conver- 
sations,” in  which  the  discoursers  are  Lord  Mountjoy,  the 
father  of  the  Earl  of  Blessington,  and  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, there  are  two  notes  written  in  1829,  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Lord  Blessington.  In  the  first  note  Mr.  Landor 
observes : — 

“ Lord  Mountjoy  was  killed  in  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
surrection of  1798;  he  left  an  only  son,  the  Earl  of  Bles- 
sington, who  voted  for  the  Union,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  Ireland,*  though  the  project  had  suspended  the 
erection  of  several  streets  and  squares  on  his  estate  in  Dublin, 
and  it  was  proved  to  him,  that  he  must  lose  by  it  two-thirds 
of  his  rent  roll;  he  voted  likewise  in  defence  of  Queen 
Caroline,  seeing  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence  against  her, 
and  the  villany  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown ; he  esteemed 
her  little,  and  was  personally  attached  to  the  King.  For  these 
votes,  and  for  all  he  ever  gave,  he  deserves  a place,  as  well  as 
his  father,  in  the  memory  of  both  nations.” 

The  second  note  thus  refers  to  the  recent  death  of  Lord 
Blessington. 

“ Scarcely  is  the  ink  yet  dry  upon  my  paper,  when  in- 
telligence reaches  me  of  the  sudden  death  of  Lord  Bles- 
sington. 

“ Adieu,  most  pleasant  companion ! Adieu,  most  warm- 
hearted friend  ! Often  and  long,  and  never  with  slight  emo- 
tion, shall  I think  of  the  many  hours  we  have  spent  toge- 

* Mr.  Landor  is  mistaken.  Lord  Blessington  did  not  vote  for  the 
Union. — R.  R.  M. 
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ther;  the  light  seldom  ending  gravely;  the  graver  always 
lightly. 

“ It  will  be  well,  and  more  than  I can  promise  to  myself, 
if  my  regret  at  your  loss  shall  hereafter  be  quieted  by  the  as- 
surance which  she,  who  best  knew  your  sentiments,  has  given 
me,  that  by  you,  among  the  many,  I was  esteemed,  and  be- 
loved among  the  few.” 

On  the  news  of  the  death  of  Lord  Blessington  reach- 
ing Mr.  Landor,  he  addressed  the  following  lines  to  the 
Countess : — 

“ Baths  of  Lucca,  June  6. 

“ Dear  Lady  Blessington, 

“ If  I defer  It  any  longer,  I know  not  how  or  when  I shall 
be  able  to  fulfil  so  melancholy  a duty.  The  whole  of  this  day 
I have  spent  in  that  torpid  depression,  which  you  may  feel 
without  a great  calamity,  and  which  others  can  never  feel  at  all. 
Every  one  that  knows  me,  knows  the  sentiments  I bore  towards 
that  disinterested,  and  upright,  and  kind-hearted  man,  than  whom 
none  was  ever  dearer,  or  more  delightful  to  his  friends.  If  to 
be  condoled  with  by  many,  if  to  be  esteemed  and  beloved  by 
^ whom  you  have  admitted  to  your  society  is  any  comfort, 
that  comfort  at  least  is  yours.  I know  how  inadequate  it  must 
be  at  such  a moment,  but  I know  too  that  the  sentiment  will 
survive  when  the  bitterness  of  sorrow  shall  have  passed  away. 

“ Yours  very  faithfully, 

“ W.  S.  Landor.” 

In  another  letter  to  Lady  Blessington,  Mr.  Landor  thus 
expressed  himself  on  the  same  subject. 

“ July  21,  1289. 

“ Dear  Lady  Blessington, 

“ Too  well  was  I aware  how  great  my  pain  must  be  in 
reading  your  letter.  So  many  hopes  are  thrown  away  ftom  us 
by  this  cruel  and  unexpected  blow.  I cannot  part  with  the  one 
of  which  the  greatness  and  the  justness  of  your  grief  almost 
deprives  me,  that  you  will  recover  your  health  and  spirits.  If 
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'they  could  return  at  once,  or  very  soon,  you  would  be  un- 
worthy of  that  love  which  the  kindest  and  best  of  human  beings 
lavished  on  you.  Longer  life  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  es- 
timate your  affection  for  him,  and  those  graces  of  soul  which 
your  beauty  in  its  brightest  day  but  faintly  shadowed.  He 
told  me  that  you  were  requisite  to  his  happiness,  and  that  he 
could  not  live  without  you.  Suppose  then  he  had  survived 
you,  his  departure  in  that  case  could  not  have  been  so  easy  as 
it  was,  unconscious  of  pain,  of  giving  it,  or  leaving  it  behind. 
I am  comforted  at  the  reflection  that  so  gentle  a heart  re- 
ceived no  affliction  from  the  anguish  and  despair  of  those  he 
loved. 

“ You  have  often  brought  me  over  to  your  opinion  after  an 
obstinate  rather  than  a powerful  contest ; let  me,  now  I am^more 
in  the  right,  bring  you  over  by  degrees  to  mine, 

“ And  believe  me, 

“ Dear  Lady  Blessington, 

“ Your  ever  devoted  Servant, 

" W.  S.  Landor.” 

Dr.  Richardson,  the  Eastern  traveller,  and  former  tra- 
velling physician  of  Lord  Blessington,  in  writing  to  Lady 
Blessington  from  Ramsgate,  the  25th  of  April,  1832,  on  the 
death  of  her  husband,  says — 

“ Your  late  Lord  is  never  absent  to  my  mind ; during  life 
he  occupied  the  largest  share  of  my  affections,  his  friendship 
was  my  greatest  honour  and  pride,  and  his  memory  is  the  dearest 
of  all  in  the  keeping  of  my  heart.  I feel  his  loss  every  day  of 
my  life,  and  shall  never  cease  to  feel  it  till  my  eyes  close  on 
all  this  scene  of  things  till  we  meet  again  in  another  and  a 
better  world. 

“ Yours,  my  dear  Lady  Blessington, 

“ Very  sincerely, 

“ R.  Richardson.” 
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At  the  time  of  the  decease  of  Lord  Blessington,  his  affairs  . 
were  greatly  embarrassed.  The  enormous  expenditure  in 
France  and  Italy,  and  in  London  also,  previously  to  his  de- 
parture for  the  Continent  in  1822,  was  not  met  by  the  rental 
of  his  vast  estates. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  schedules  appended  to  the  act  of  par- 
liament for  the  sale  of  the  Blessington  estates  (to  be  found  in 
the  Appendix),  that  the  rental  of  the  properties  referred  to  in 
the  act  was  estimated,  in  1846,  at  £22,718  14s.  Id.  But 
when  his  lordship  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates,  the  rental 
was  about  £30,000  a year. 

In  1814,  he  sold  a valuable  property,  in  the  barony  of 
Strabane,  in  the  County  of  Tyrone,  the  rental  of  which  was 
very  considerable.  The  remaining  estates,  by  mismanage- 
ment, constant  changes  of  agents,  the  pressure  of  mortgages, 
and  other  causes  of  ruin,  arising  out  of  absenteeism,  impro- 
vidence, and  embarrassments,  became  much  reduced. 

The  extent  of  the  Mountjoy  territory  in  Tyrone  and  Do- 
negal, into  which  Lord  Blessington  came  to  possession,  may 
be  imagined,  when  the  extreme  length  of  one  of  the  Tyrone 
properties  could  be  described  as  “ a ride  of  several  miles.” 

The  three  estates  of  Lord  Blessington,  in  Tyrone,  were  the 
following : — 

1st.  The  Newtown  Stewart  estate,  called  Mountjoy  Forest, 
on  which  property,  the  residence  of  Lord  Blessington 
“ the  Cottage,”  was  situated,  which  was  sold  in  1846  or 
1847. 

2d.  The  Mountjoy  estate,  near  Killymoon,  produced  £5000 
or  £6000  a year.  The  demesne,  comprising  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  acres,  according  to  Mr.  Graham’s  account,  “ the 
largest  demesne  in  Europe,  of  any  private  gentleman’s  pro- 
perty,” was  sold  four  or  five  years  ago. 

3rd.  Aughertain  estate,  near  Clogher,  the  first  portion  of 
the  estreated  Ulster  lands  which  came  into  the  possession 
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of  one  of  the  first  adventurers  in  Ireland  of  the  Stewart 
family,  comprised  fourteen  town  lands;  it  was  sold  for 
£98,000.  The  produce  of  the  sale  of  a large  portion  of  the 
territory  of  the  O’Neil,  of  the  red  hand,  went  to  pay  the 
debts  of  a French  count  to  the  Jews  and  money-lenders  of 
London. 

In  the  county  of  Donegal,  there  was  another  estate  of  the 
Moun^oy  family,  named  “ Conroy but  this  valuable  pro- 
perty had  been  sold  previously  to  the  death  of  Lord  Bles- 
sington. 

In  1813,  Lord  Blessington  obtained  advances  of  money 
from  the  Globe  Insurance  Company,  for  which  he  gave  them 
an  annuity  for  one  young  life.  Amount  of  annuity,  £526. 

In  1813,  he  got  money  again  from  the  same  Company,  for 
which  he  gave  an  annuity  for  the  life  of  A.  Mocatta,  a youth, 
of  £520. 

In  1813,  he  got  money  from  the  Company,  for  which  he 
gave  an  annuity  for  the  hfe  of  William  Coles,  of  £510. 

In  1813,  he  obtained  money  from  the  same  Company,  for 
which  he  gave  an  annuity  for  the  life  of  A.  Angelo  Tre- 
monando,  of  £527. 

In  1814,  he  obtained  money  from  A.  Tremonando,  and 
gave  a hfe  annuity  of  £880. 

In  1814,  for  other  pecuniary  accommodation,  he  gave 
an  annuity  to  Alexander  Nowell,  for  the  fives  of  Frances 
and  Henry  Josias  Stracy,  and  Rev.  T.  Whittaker,  of 
£1000. 

In  1816,  he  obtained  money  advances  from  Henry  Faunt- 
leroy,  for  which  he  gave  an  annuity  for  the  fives  of  John 
Fauntleroy,  and  William  and  James  Watson,  of  £500. 

In  1817,  Lord  Blessington  borrowed  largely  money  on 
mortgages.  In  that  year  he  raised  on  mortgage  to  Connyng- 
ham  M‘ Alpine,  Esq.,  £11,076. 
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' In  1821,  he  borrowed  from  the  Westminster  Insurance 
Company,  on  mortgage,  £25,000. 

In  1825,  he  borrowed  from  the  same  Company,  on  mort- 
gage, £5,000.  • 

In  1823,  he  borrowed  from  Thomas  Tatham,  Esq.,  on 
mortgage,  £4,000. 

The  following  items  give  the  principal  amounts  of  an- 
nuities, mortgages,  judgments,  and  other  debts,  legacies,  sutns 
of  money,  and  incumbrances  charged  upon,  or  affecting  the 
estates  of  Charles  John,  Earl  of  Blessington,  at  the  time  of 
his  decease. 

Mortgages  from  1783  to  1823  inclusive,  £47,846, 

Legacies  of  the  late  Earl,  £23,353. 

Legacy  to  the  Honourable  Harriet  Gardiner,  to  be  raised 
only  on  certain  contingencies  set  forth  in  the  will,  £9,230. 

Settlement  on  marriage  of  Lady  Harriet  with  Count  D’Or- 
say,  £40,000. 

Judgments,  £13,268. 

Bond  debts,  £10,357. 

Promissory  notes,  letters  of  acknowledgments  and  I.O.U.’s, 
from  1808  to  1828,  £10,122.  . 

Simple  contract  debts  due,  or  claimed  to  be  due,  to  parties 
by  the  Earl  of  Blessington,  £6878. 

Total  of  debts,  incumbrances,  and  legacies  of  the  Earl  of 
Blessington,  set  forth  in  the  fourth  schedule,  £161,044. 

But  to  this  sum  there  is  to  be  added,  that  of  annuities  given 
by  Lord  Blessington  to  various  parties,  bankers,  Jews,  and 
others,  to  the  amount  of,  £7887. 

By  the  6fth  schedule  appended  to  the  act,  it  appears  the 
mortgages  and  sums  of  money  which  had  been  charged  by 
the  Count  D’Orsay  on  the  estates  of  Lord  Blessington,  from 
1837  to  1845,  amounted  to  £20,184. 

An  act  of  Parliament  (Viet.  9.  cap.  1)  was  passed  the 
18  th  of  June,  1846,  “for  vesting  the  real  estates  of  the  Earl 
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of  Blcssington  ia  Trustees  for  sule,  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts,  and  for  other  purposes.”  ' . 

The  act  sets  out  with  reciting  a deed,  of  settlement,  dated 
3rd  August,  1814,  made  shortly  after  the  first  marriage  of 
the  Earl. 

By  this  deed,  Josias  Henry  Stracey,  Esq.,  of  Berners  Street, 
a partner  of  Fauntleroy,  the  banker,  was  appointed  a trustee 
over  all  the  Tyrone  estates,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  Lord 
Blessington’s  son  Charles  John  Gardiner  a sum  of  £12,000 
on  his  coming  of  age,  and  the  interest  of  that  sum,  till  he 
had  obtained  the  age  of  twenty- one. 

The  next  deed  recited  is  one  of  lease  and  release,  dated  1 6th 
February,  1818,  on  the  occasion  of  the  intended  marriage 
of  the  Earl  with  Margaret  Farmer,  of  “ Manchester  Square, 
widow,”  settling  one  thousand  a year  on  that  lady  in  the 
event  of  that  marriage  taking  place ; which  marriage  even- 
tually took  place  the  16th  February,  1818. 

The  will  of  the  Earl,  dated  31st  August,  1823,  is  next 
recited,  bequeathing  “£2000  British  per  annum  to  Lady 
Blessington  (inclusive  of  £1000  settled  on  her  at  the  time  of 
his  marriage),  to  Robert  Power  £1000,  and  Mary  Anne 
Power  £1000  each.  To  his  daughter.  Lady  Harriet,  all  his 
estates  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  subjected  to  certain  charges,’’ 
provided  she  inter-married  with  his  “ friend  and  intended  son- 
in-law,  Alfred  D’Orsay and  in  the  event  of  her  refusal, 
he  bequeathed  to  her  only  the  sum  of  £10,000.  To  his 
daughter  Emily  Rosalie  Gardiner,  commonly  called  Lady 
Mary  Gardiner,  whom  he  hereby  acknowledged  and  adopted 
as  his  daughter,  he  left  the  sum  of  £20,000 ; but  in  case 
she  married  Alfred  D’Orsay,  he  bequeathed  all  his  Dublin 
estates  to  her,  chargeable,  however,  with  the  payment  of  the 
annuity  before  mentioned  to  Lady  Blessington.  To  his  son 
Charh  s John  Gardiner,  he  left  all  his  estates  in  Tyrone,  subject 
to  certain  charges,  also  the  reversion  of  his  Dublin  estates. 
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in  case  of  failure  of  male  issue,  lawfully  begotten,  of  said 
daughters. 

[It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  when  this  will  was  made,  the 
31st  of  August,  1823,  his  Lordship’s  daughter  Harriet,  whose 
marriage  he  provided  for,  being  born  the  3rd  of  August,  1812, 
was  just  eleven  years  of  age.] 

The  act  then  goes  on  to  recite  a deed  of  settlement  made 
in  contemplation  of  the  marriage  between  Count  and  Countess 
D’Orsay,  dated  2nd  November,  1827.  The  parties  to  this 
deed  being  Lord  Blessington  of  the  first  part,  Count  D’Oi-say 
of  the  second  part.  Lady  Harriet  Gardiner  of  the  third  part, 
the  Due  de  Guiche,  Lieutenant-General  and  premier  (ecuyer) 
of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Dauphin,  and  Robert  Power,  for- 
merly Captain  of  the  2nd  Regiment  of  Foot,  then  residing  at 
Mountjoy  Forest,  of  the  fourth  part. 

The  deed  is  stated  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  making  a pro- 
vision for  the  said  Alfred,  Count  D’Orsay,  and  Lady  Harriet 
Gardiner,  who  is  described  as  “ then  an  infant  of  the  age  of 
fifteen  years  or  thereabouts.” 

Lord  Blessington  bound  himself  by  this  deed  to  pay,  within 
twelve  months  after  the  solemnization  of  this  marriage,  the 
sum  of  £20,000  British  to  the  trustees,  the  Due  de  Guiche 
and  Robert  Power ; and  bound  his  executors,  within  twelve 
months  after  his  decease,  to  pay  said  trustees  £20,000  more, 
to  be  invested  in  the  funds,  and  the  interest  thereof  to  be 
paid  to  Count  D’Orsay,  and  after  his  decease,  to  the  said  Lady 
Harriet  during  his  life ; the  principal  at  her  death  to  go  to  any 
issue  by  that  marriage,  and  in  the  event  of  failure  of  issue, 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  executor  and  administrator  of  the 
said  Alfred,  Count  D’Orsay. 

Then  the  act  recites  the  marriage  of  the  Count  D’Orsay 
with  Lady  Harriet,  during  the  life-time  of  the  said  Earl,  of 
there  being  no  issue  by  that  marriage,  and  of  their  being  se- 
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parated  in  the  year  1831,  and  having  lived  wholly  separate 
from  that  time.* 

The  death  of  the  Earl  is  then  mentioned,  having  occurred 
on  the  25th  of  May,  1829,  and  the  fact  of  the  will  being 
duly  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court,  and  it  is  also  stated 
that  his  Lordship  was  possessed  of  estates  in  Kilkenny,  which 
were  not  devised  by  his  will : that  his  Lordship’s  son,  Charles 
John  Gardiner,  had  filed  a bill  against  Lady  Blessington,  Count 
and  Countess  D’Orsay,  in  1831 ; that  the  will  was  declared  by 
a decree  in  Chancery,  well  proven,  and  that  the  trusts  therein 
specified  should  be  carried  into  execution,  that  receivers  should 
be  appointed,  that  Luke  Norman  should  continue  agent  of 
the  estates,  and  that  an  account  should  be  taken  of  all  debts 
and  incumbrances  on  the  same  ; that  the  18th  June,  1834, 
the  Master  in  Chancery  reported  on  the  charges  and  debts  on 
the  estates,  and  on  the  14th  of  July,  1834,  an  order  was 
made  directing  a sum  of  £500  to  be  paid  yearly  to  the  Count 
D’Orsay,  and  £450  to  the  Countess  D’Orsay  for  their  main- 
tenance. 

Various  bequests  of  his  Lordship  are  recited  in  this  docu- 
ment: to  Lady  Blessington  he  bequeathed  the  lease  of  his  house 
in  London  (in  St.  James’s  Square) ; at  the  expiration  of  the 
lease  the  furniture,  books,  &c.,  were  to  be  removed  to  Mount- 
joy  Forest  Estate  in  Tyrone,  where  a house  was  to  be  built 
according  to  plans  then  laid  down,  empowering  executors  to 
borrow  money  for  the  purpose.  “ All  hU  carriages,  her  para- 
phernalia and  plate,”  he  left  also  to  his  wife;  to  his  son  John 
“ his  plate,  wardrobe,  swords,  &c.  &c.”  He  appointed  Alfred 
D’Orsay  guardian  of  his  son  Charles  John  Gardiner,  till  he 
came  of  age,  the  previous  settlement  of  £12,000  to  be  null 
and  void  on  his  obtaining  the  Tyrone  estates.  “ He  appointed 

* The  date  of  the  deed  of  separation  between  the  Count  and  Coun. 
tess  D’Orsay,  is  the  ISth  and  16th  February,  1838. 
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his  beloved  wife,  guardian  of  his  daughter,  Harriet  Anne,  and 
appointed  his  sister  Harriet  guardian  of  his  daughter  com- 
monly called  Lady  Mary.”  To  his  sister.  Miss  Harriet  Gar- 
diner he  left  an  annuity  for  life  of  £500. 

A deed  of  separation  between  the  Count  and  Countess 
D’Orsay  is  referred  to,  setting  forth  that  Count  D’Orsay  had 
granted  several  annuities  for  his  life  to  his  creditors,  with 
power  to  repurchase  the  same,  and  had  charged  the  interest 
on  the  two  sums  of  £20,000  settled  on  him,  at  the  period  of 
his  marriage,  by  Lord  Blessington,  and  that  he  required  a sum 
to  redeem  the  same,  amounting  to  about  £23,500. 

That  Countess  D’Orsay  also  had  incurred  some  debts,  and 
required  a sum  of  £10,000,  or  thereabouts,  to  discharge  the 
same;  that  Charles  John  Gardiner  had  incurred  some  debts, 
secured  by  judgments  on  the  Tyrone  estates,  amounting  to 
£10,000;  and  that  Countess  D’Orsay  had  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  purchase  all  the  interests  and  claims  of  the 
several  parties  to  whom  bequests  were  made,  and  debts  were 
due,  and  that  to  pay  off  said  incumbrances  and  liabilities,  a 
sum  of  £120,500,  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  Count 
D’Orsay’s  annuities,  and  some  other  purposes  would  be  re- 
quired. By  a subsequent  agreement  the  latter  sum  was  raised 
to  £180,000,  “and  such  other  sums  as  might  be  found  ne- 
cessary,” among  other  objects  for  securing  to  Count  D’Orsay 
within  a period  of  ten  years,  a sum  of  £42,000. 

Eventually,  by  two  orders  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  one 
of  the  6th  February,  1846,  and  another  the  13th  February, 
1846,  it  was  decreed  the  trustees,  when  the  sanction  of  an 
act  should  be  procured,  would  be  empowered  to  make  sales  of 
several  estates  to  the  amount  of  £350,000,  to  pay  off  all  in- 
cumbrances and  claims. 

The  act  for  the  sale  of  the  Blessington  estates  was  passed 
in  1846.  Its  provisions  have  been  duly  carried  into  execution. 
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Of  the  vast  properties  of  the  Mountjoys  there  remains  a rem- 
nant of  them,  producing  about  £6,000  a year,  to  be  still  dis- 
posed of. 

Lord  Blessington  by  his  will  put  an  end  to  the  wealth, 
honour,  and  territorial  greatness  of  the  ancient  race  of  the 
Mountjoys. 

Thus  passes  away  the  glory  of  “ the  English  Pale  ” in 
Ireland. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CONVERSATIONAL  POWERS  OF  DISTINGUISHED  PERSONS 

SEAMORE  PLACE  AND  GORE  HOUSE  LITERARY  CIRCLES 

RIVAL  SALONS  OF  HOLLAND  HOUSE,  AND  RfeUNIONS  AT 
THE  COUNTESS  OF  CHARLEVILLE’s — RESIDENCE  OP  LADY 
BLESSINGTON  AT  SEAMORE  PLACE  FROM  1832  TO  1836, 
AND  AT  GORE  HOUSE,  KENSINGTON  GORE,  FROM  1836 
TO  APRIL,  1849. 

About  twenty  years  ago  there  were  three  circles  of  fashionable 
society  in  London,  wherein  the  intellectual  celebrities  of  the 
time  did  chiefly  congregate.  Three  very  remarkable  women 
presided  over  them  ; the  Countess  of  Blessington,  the  Countess 
of  Charleville,  and  Lady  Holland.  The  qualities,  mental  and 
personal,  of  the  ladies,  differed  very  much  : but  their  tastes 
concurred  in  one  particular;  each  of  them  sought  to  make 
society  in  her  house  as  agreeable  as  possible,  to  bring  to- 
gether as  much  ability,  wit,  and  intellectual  acquirements,  as 
could  be  assembled  and  associated  advantageously — to  elicit 
any  kind,  or  any  amount,  however  small,  of  talent,  that  any 
individual  in  that  society  might  possess — and  to  endeavour 
to  make  men  of  letters,  art,  or  science,  previously  unac- 
quainted, or  estranged,  or  disposed  to  §tand  aloof,  and  to 
isolate  themselves  in  society,  think  kindly  and  favourably  of 
one  another.  I am  not  quite  sure,  however,  that  a very  kindly 
feeling  towards  each  other  prevailed  among  the  rival  queens 
of  London  literary  society. 

The  power  and  influence  of  Lady  Blessington’s  intellectual 
qualities  consisted  chiefly  in  her  conversational  talents.  It 
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would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  particular  excellence,  and 
to  say  that  one  constituted  the  peculiar  charm  of  her  conver- 
sation. 

It  was  something  of  frankness  and  archness,  without  the 
least  mixture  of  ill  nature,  in  everything  she  said,  of  enjoue- 
ment  in  every  thought  she  uttered,  of  fulness  of  confidence 
in  the  outspeaking  of  her  sentiments,  and  the  apparent 
absence  of  every  arriere  pens^e  in  her  mind,  while  she 
laughed  out  unpremeditated  ideas,  and  hon  mots  spontaneously 
elicited,  in  such  joyous  tones,  that  it  might  be  said  she  seldom 
talked  without  a smile  at  least  on  her  lips ; it  was  something 
of  felicity  in  her  mode  of  expression,  and  freedom  in  it  from 
all  reserve,  superadded  to  the  effect  produced  by  singular 
loveliness  of  face,  expressiveness  of  look  and  gesture,  and 
gracefulness  of  form  and  carriage — that  constituted  the  pe- 
culiar charm  of  the  conversation  of  Lady  Blessington. 

She  seldom  spoke  at  any  length,  never  bored  her  hearers  with 
disquisitions,  nor  dogmatized  on  any  subject,  and  very  rarely 
played  the  learned  lady  in  discourse.  She  conversed  with  all 
around  her  in  “ a give  and  take”  mode  of  interchange  of  sen- 
timents. She  expressed  her  opinions  in  short,  smart,  and  telling 
sentences ; brilliant  things  were  thrown  off  with  the  utmost 
ease ; one  bon  mot  followed  another,  without  pause  or  effort, 
for  a minute  or  two,  and  then,  while  her  wit  and  humour 
were  producing  their  desired  effect,  she  would  take  care,  by 
an  apt  word  or  gesture,  provocative  of  mirth  and  commu- 
nicativeness, to  draw  out  the  persons  who  were  best  fitted  to 
shine  in  company,  and  leave  no  intelligence,  however  humble, 
without  affording  it  an  opportunity  and  an  encouragement  to 
make  some  display,  even  in  a single  trite  remark,  or  telling 
observation  in  the  course  of  conversation. 

How  well  Lady  Blessington  understood  the  excellencies 
and  art  of  brilliant  and  effective  conversation,  may  be  noticed 
in  the  following  observation ; — 
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“ The  conversation  of  Lamartine,”  says  Lady  Blessington, 
“ is  lively  and  brilliant.  He  is,  I am  persuaded,  as  amiable 
as  he  is  clever,  with  great  sensibility,  which  is  indicated  in 
his  countenance,  as  well  as  it  is  proved  in  his  works ; he 
possesses  sufficient  tact  to  conceal,  in  general  society,  every 
attribute  peculiar  to  the  poetical  temperament,  and  to  appear 
only  as  a well-informed,  well-bred,  sensible  man  of  the  world. 
This  tact  is  probably  the  result  of  his  diplomatic  career, 
which,  compelling  a constant  fnction  with  society,  has  induced 
the  adoption  of  its  usages.”* 

We  are  told  that  “ Books  which  make  one  think,”  are  most 
valued  by  people  of  high  intelligence ; but  conversation  which 
makes  one  think,  I do  not  think  is  the  description  of  discourse 
which  would  tell  best  in  the  salons,  even  of  Gore  House, 
when  it  was  most  frequented  by  eminent  literary  men,  artists, 
and  state  politicians.  Conversation,  which  makes  one  laugh, 
which  tickles  the  imagination,  which  drives  rapidly,  pleasantly, 
and  lightly  over  the  mind,  and  makes  no  deep  impression  on 
the  roEid  of  the  understanding,  which  produces  oblivion  of 
passing  cares,  and  amuses  for  the  time  being — is  the  enjoy- 
ment in  reality  that  is  sought  in  what  is  called  the  brilliant 
circles  of  literature  and  of  art — a-la-mode.  How  does  the 
conversation  of  such  circles  tally  with  the  taste  for  reading 
referred  to  in  the  following  passage  ? — 

“ I,  for  my  own  part,”  says  Archdeacon  Hare,  “ have  ever 
gained  the  most  profit,  and  the  most  pleasure  also,  from  the 
books  which  have  made  me  think  the  most ; and  when  the 
difficulties  have  once  been  overcome,  these  are  the  books 
w’hich  have  struck  the  deepest  root,  not  only  in  my  memory 
and  understanding,  but  likewise  in  my  affections.  If  you 
would  fertilize  the  mind,  the  plough  must  be  driven  over  and 
through  it.  The  gliding  of  wheels  is  easier  and  rapider,  but 
only  makes  it  harder  and  more  barren.  Above  all,  in  the 
* The  Idler  in  Italy,  Par.  ed.  p.  3/2,  183y. 
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present  age  of  light  reading,  that  is,  of  reading  hastily, 
thoughtlessly,  indiscriminately,  unfruitfully,  when  most  books 
are  forgotten  as  soon  as  they  are  finished,  and  very  many 
sooner,  it  is  well  if  something  heavier  is  cast  now  and  then 
into  the  midst  of  the  literary  public.  This  may  scare  and 
repel  the  weak,  it  will  rouse  and  attract  the  stronger,  and 
increase  their  strength  by  making  them  exert  it.  In  the 
sweat  of  the  brow  is  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  to  eat  its 
bread.  Are  writers,  then,  to  be  studiously  difficult  and  to  tie 
knots  for  the  mere  purpose  of  compelling  their  readers  to 
untie  them  ? Not  so.  Let  them  follow  the  bent  of  their 
own  minds.  Let  their  style  be  the  faithful  mirror  of  their 
thoughts.  Some  minds  are  too  rapid  and  vehement,  and 
redundant,  to  flow  along  in  lucid  transparence ; some  have 
to  break  over  rocks,  and  to  force  a way  through  obstacles 
which  would  have  dammed  them  in.  Tacitus  could  not 
write  like  Caesar.  Niebuhr  could  not  write  like  Gold- 
smith.”* 

Goldsmith’s  conversation,  however,  was  not  calculated  to 
make  men  in  society  either  think  or  laugh  much. 

“ Mr.  Fox,”  wc  are  told,  in  a recent  biography,  “ declared 
that  he  learnt  more  from  conversation  than  all  the  books  he 
had  ever  read.  It  often  happens,  indeed,  that  a short  remark 
in  conversation  contains  the  essence  of  a quarto  volume.”f 

Lady  Blessington  had  a particular  turn  for  cramming  a 
vast  deal  of  meaning  into  an  exceeding  small  number  of 
words.  She  not  only  had  a natural  talent  for  condensing 
thoughts,  and  producing  them  in  terse,  vigorous,  and  happily- 
selected  terms,  but  she  made  a study  of  saying  memorable 
things  in  short  smart  sentences,  of  conveying  in  a remark  some 
idea  of  the  import,  essence,  and  merits  of  an  entire  book. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  Preface  to  the  fifth  volume  of 
Moore’s  “Memoirs,”  makes  an  observation,  very  just  and 

* Guesses  at  Truth.  f Moore'.s  Memoirs. 
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singularly  felicitous  in  its  expression,  in  reference  to  the  con- 
versational powers  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Sidney 
Smith : — 

“ There  are  two  kinds  of  colloquial  wit  which  equally  con- 
tribute to  fame,  though  not  equally  to  agreeable  conversation. 
The  one  is  like  a rocket  in  a dark  air,  which  shoots  at  once 
into  the  sky,  and  is  the  more  surprising  from  the  previous 
silence  and  gloom ; the  other  is  like  that  kind  of  fire-work 
which  blazes  and  bursts  out  in  every  direction,  exploding  at 
one  moment,  and  shining  brightly  in  its  course,  and  changing 
its  shape  and  colour  to  many  forms  and  many  hues. 

“ The  great  delight  of  Sidney  Smith  was  to  produce  a 
succession  of  ludicrous  images;  these  followed  each  other 
with  a rapidity  that  scarcely  left  time  to  laugh  ; he  himself 
laughing  louder  and  with  more  enjoyment  than  any  one. 
This  electric  contact  of  mirth  came  and  went  with  the  occa- 
sion ; it  cannot  be  repeated  or  reproduced  ; anything  would 
give  occasion  to  it 

“ Of  all  those  whose  conversation  is  referred  to  by  Moore, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  the  ablest,  the  most  brilliant,  and 
the  best  informed.  A most  competent  judge  in  this  matter 
has  said,  ‘ Till  subdued  by  age  and  illness,  his  conversation 
was  more  brilliant  and  instructive  than  that  of  any  human 
being  I ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  acquainted  with.’ 
His  stores  of  learning  were  vast,  and  of  those  kinds  which, 
both  in  serious  and  in  light  conversation,  are  most  available.” 

It  would  be  idle  to  compare  the  conversational  talents  of 
Lady  Blessington  with  those  of  Sidney  Smith  or  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  in  any  respect  but  one,  namely,  the  power  of 
making  light  matters,  appear  of  moment  in  society,  dull  things 
brilliant,  and  bright  thoughts  given  utterance  to  even  in  sport, 
contribute  to  the  purposes  of  good  humour,  tending  to  enliven, 
amuse,  and  exhilarate  people’s  minds,  in  ’ society  when  sought 
for  amusement  and  relaxjsition. 
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The  perfection  of  conversational  talent  is  said  “ to  be  able 
to  say  something  on  any  subject  that  may  be  started,  without 
betraying  any  anxiety  or  impatience  to  say  it.”  The  Prince 
de  Ligne,  a great  authority  in'  conversational  matters,  said, 
“ Ce  qui  coute  le  plus  pour  plaire,  c’est  de  cacher  que  1’  on 
s’ennuie.  Ce  n’est  pas  en  amusant  qu’on  plait.  On 
n’amuse  pas  m^me  si  Ton  s’amuse ; c’est  en  faisant  croire 
que  Ton  s’amuse.” 

Madame  de  Stael  spoke  of  conversation  emphatically  as  an 
art : — 

“ To  succeed  in  conversation,  we  must  piossess  the  tact  of 
perceiving  clearly,  and  at  every  instant,  the  impression  made 
on  those  with  whom  we  converse ; that  which  they  would 
fain  conceal,  as  well  as  that  which  they  would  willingly  ex- 
aggerate— the  inward  satisfaction  of  some,  the  forced  smiles 
of  others.  We  must  be  able  to  note  and  to  arrest  half- 
formed  censures  as  they  pass  over  the  countenance  of  the 
listeners,  by  hastening  to  dissipate  them  before  self-love  be 
engaged  against  us.  There  is  no  arena  in  which  vanity 
displays  itself  under  such  a variety  of  forms  as  in  conversa- 
tion.”* 

Of  all  the  women  of  our  age,  Madame  de  Stael  was  the 
most  eminently  intellectual.  With  genius,  and  judgment, 
and  powers  of  mental  application  of  the  highest  order,  she 
was  imbued  with  poetry  and  enthusiasm,  she  was  of  a sanguine 
impulsive  nature,  wonderfully  eloquent,  chivalrous,  patriotic, 
a lover  of  liberty  auid  glory,  and  withal  womanly  in  her  feel- 
ings and  affections.  She  delighted  in  society  ; with  her  large 
heart  and  well-stored  head,  and  remarkable  powers  of  conver- 
sation, it  is  no  wonder  the  circles  of  a metropolis  that  was  in 
that  day  the  great  centre  of  civilization,  should  have  peculiar 
attractions  for  her ; Paris,  with  its  brilliant  society,  where  her 
literary  reputation  had  its  birth,  became  her  world.  She 
* L’AIlemagne. 
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gloried  in  its  society,  and  was  the  chief  grace,  glory,  and 
ornament  of  it. 

Byron  said  to  Lady  Blessington,  that  “ Madame  de  Stael 
was  certainly  the  cleverest,  though  not  the  most  agreeable 
woman  he  had  ever  known ; she  declaimed  to  you  instead  of 
conversing  with  you,  never  pausing  except  to  take  breath  ; and 
if  during  that  interval  a rejoinder  was  put  in,  it  was  evident 
that  she  did  not  attend  to  it,  as  she  resumed  the  thread  of  her 
discourse,  as  though  it  had  not  been  interrupted.” 

His  Lordship  went  on  to  say  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
losing  herself  in  philosophical  disquisitions,  and  although  very 
eloquent  and  fluent,  when  excited  in  conversation,  her  language 
was  sometimes  obscure,  and  her  phraseology  florid  and  re- 
dundant. 

Lady  Blessington’s  love  for  London  and  its  celebrities  was 
of  the  same  all-absorbing  nature  as  that  of  Madame  de  Stael 
for  Parisian  society. 

The  exile  of  the  illustrious  Baroness  from  the  French 
capital,  was  “ a second  death  ” to  her,  we  are  told  in  a recent 
admirable  memoir. 

“ It  appears  strange  that  banishment  from  Paris  should  thus 
have  been  looked  upon  by  Madame  de  Stael  as  an  evil,  and 
cause  of  suffering  almost  beyond  her  endurance.  With  her 
great  intellectual  resources,  her  fine  heart  capable  of  attaching 
itself  to  whatever  was  loveable  or  excellent,  and  the  power  she 
possessed  of  interesting  others,  and  of  giving  the  tone  to 
whatever  society  she  entered ; one  would  have  supposed  that 
she,  of  all  people,  ought  not  to  have  depended  for  her  happi- 
ness upon  any  clique  or  association,  however  brilliant.  But 
though  she  viewed  with  deep  interest  and  philosophical  curi- 
osity every  form  of  human  society,  she  only  seems  to  have 
loved  that  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed,  and  to  have 
felt  herself  at  home  only  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and  ex- 
citements among  which  her  life  had  begun.  She  was  not  yet 
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fully  alive  to  the  beauties  of  nature.  Like  Charles  Lamb, 
she  preferred  the  ‘ sweet  security  of  streets,’  to  the  most 
magnificent  scenery  the  world  contained,  and  thought  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  that  there  was  no  scene  equal  to  the  high  tide 
of  human  existence  in  the  heart  of  a populous  city.  When 
guests  who  came  to  visit  her  at  Geneva  were  in  ecstasies  with 
its  lovely  scenes — ‘ Give  me  the  Rue  de  Bac,’  she  said  : ‘ I 
would  rather  live  in  Paris  in  a fourth  story,  and  with  a hun- 
dred a-year.  I do  not  dissemble : a residence  in  Paris  has 
always  appeared  to  me,  under  any  circumstances,  the  most 
desirable  of  all  others.  French  conversation  excels  nowhere 
except  in  Paris,  and  conversation  has  been,  since  my  infancy, 
my  greatest  pleasure.’  ” 

One  who  knew  her  peculiar  talents  and  characteristics  well, 
has  observed  of  her  in  her  latter  years : “ An  overstimulated 
youth  acting  on  a temperament  naturally  ardent  and  im- 
passioned, had  probably  aggravated  these  tendencies  to  a mor- 
bid extent ; for  in  the  very  prime  of  her  life,  and  strength  of 
her  intellect,  it  would  have  seemed  to  her  almost  as  impossible 
to  dispense  with  the  luxury  of  deep  and  strong  emotions,  as 
with  the  air  which  sustained  her  existence.” 

Madame  de  Stael  had  this  advantage  over  all  the  learned 
and  literary  women  of  her  time ; — she  was  bom  and  bred  in 
the  midst  of  intellectual  excitement,  conversational  exhibitions, 
triumphs  of  imagination,  and  all  the  stirring  scenes  of  a grand 
drama,  which  opened  with  bright  visions  of  freedom,  and  re- 
newed vigour  and  vitality  for  the  human  race,  though  it  termi- 
nated in  a terrible  denouement  of  revolution,  and  widely  ex- 
tended frenzy. 

Madame  de  Stael  lacked  one  great  source  of  influence  and 
power  in  conversation,  namely,  beauty.  Her  features  were 
flexible  but  strongly  marked,  and  somewhat  masculine ; but 
her  eyes  were  full  of  animation,  vivacity,  and  expression,  and 
her  voice  was  finely  modulated  and  harmonious,  peculiarly 
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touching  and  pleasing  to  the  ear ; while  her  movements  were 
graceful  and  dignified.  She  entered  on  life  at  the  beginning 
of  a mighty  revolution,  with  lofty  aspirations  and  glorious  in- 
spirations, animated  by  enthusiastic  feelings  of  love,  of  liberty, 
of  humanity,  of  glory,  and  exalted  virtue.  There  was  no 
affectation  in  these  heroic  sentiments  and  chivalrous  imaginings: 
they  were  born  with  her,  they  were  fostered  in  her,  the  times 
in  which  her  lot  was  cast  developed  them  most  fully. 

It  would  be  vain  to  look  for  intellectual  power  in  the 
literary  women  of  other  lands,  of  our  time,  that  could  have 
produced  “ Thoughts  on  the  French  Revolution,”  “ Ten  Years 
of  Exile,”  “ Sophia,  or  Secret  Sentiments,”  “ On  the  Influence 
of  Passions  in  Individuals  and  National  Happiness,”  “ Litera- 
ture, considered  in  its  connection  with  Social  Institutions,” 
“ Delphine,”  “ Corinne,”  “ Germany,”  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  labour  of  her  great  works  on  the  French  Revolution, 
after  her  return  to  her  Ireloved  Paris,  at  the  period  of  the  res- 
toration of  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  contributed,  it  is  supposed,  to 
the  breaking  down  of  her  health,  after  a short  but  memorable 
career  of  wonderful  literary  toil,  and  application  of  the  mental 
faculties : she  died  in  1817,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one  years. 

Of  Holland  House  society,  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  an  article 
in  the  “ Edinburgh  Review,”  has  commemorated  the  bril- 
liancies; and  Lord  John  Russell  has  likewise  recorded  its 
attractions  in  terms  worthy  of  a man  of  letters,  and  a lover 
of  the  amenities  of  literature.  In  his  preface  to  the  six 
volumes  of  “ Moore’s  Memoirs,”  he  seems  to  revel  in  the  short 
snatches  of  literary  occupation  which  he  has  indulged  in,  at 
the  expense  of  politics  and  aflPairs  of  state,  when  he  describes 
the  conversational  powers  of  Lord  Holland,  and  the  display  of 
them,  in  those  circles  which  his  Lordship  and  his  friend 
Moore  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting.  He  characterises 
the  charms  of  Lord  Holland’s  conversation,  as  combining  a 
variety  of  excellencies  of  disposition,  as  well  as  of  mental  en- 
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dowmcnts,  generous  sentiments  and  principles,  kindliness  of 
nature,  warmth  of  feeling,  remarkable  cheerfulness  of  dispo- 
sition, toleration  for  all  opinions,  a keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
good  memory,  an  admirable  talent  for  mimicry — a refined 
taste,  an  absence  of  all  formality,  a genial  warmth  and  friend- 
liness of  intercourse  in  society.  “ He  won,”  says  Lord  John, 
“ without  seeming  to  court,  he  instructed  without  seeming  to 
teach,  and  he  amused  without  labouiing  to  be  witty.  But  of 
the  charm  which  belonged  to  Lord  Holland’s  conversation, 
future  times  can  form  no  adequate  conception : 

“ ‘ The  pliant  muscles  of  the  varying  face. 

The  mien  that  gave  each  sentence  strength  and  grace. 

The  tuneful  voice,  the  eye  that  spoke  the  mind. 

Are  gone,  nor  leave  a single  trace  behind.’  "* 

I find  among  the  papers  of  Count  D’Orsay,  a few  slight  but 
graphic  sketches  of  Lord  Holland  and  some  of  his  cotempo- 
raries, worthy  of  the  writer ; and  possibly  these  may  be  all  that 
now  remain  of  those  delineations  of  London  celebrities,  by  the 
Count,  which  Byron  refers  to  in  his  letters. 

“ It  is  impossible  (says  the  Count)  to  know  Lord  Holland 
without  feeling  for  him  a strong  sentiment  of  affection ; he  has 
so  much  goodness  of  heart,  that  one  forgets  often  the  superior 
qualities  of  mind  which  distinguish  him  ; and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  a man  so  simple,  so  natural,  and  so  good, 
should  be  one  of  the  most  distinguished  senators  of  our  days.” 

Holland  House  was  the  well-known  place  of  reunion  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time,  for  nearly  a century ; the 
scene  of  innumerable  wit  combats,  and  keen  encounters  of 
intelligence  and  talent. 

The  late  Lord  Holland’s  reputation  for  classical  attain- 
ments and  high  intelligence,  fine  tastes  and  cultivated  mind, 
his  encouragement  of  art  and  literature,  conversational  talents, 
and  elegant  hospitality,  are  not  better  known  than  his  ami- 
♦ Moore’s  Memoirs,  vol,  v. 
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ability  of  disposition,  kindliness  of  heart,  and  genial,  noble* 
loving  nature,  prompting  him  ever  to  generous  conduct,  and 
liberal,  and  sometimes  even  heroic  acts  of  benevolence. 

One  evidently  weD  acquainted  with  Lady  Holland,  thus 
speaks  of  the  brilliant  circles  over  which  she  so  long  pre- 
sided, and  of  the  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  which  enabled 
her  to  give  to  the  reunions  of  men  of  letters,  wit,  art,  and 
science,  the  attractions  which  characterized  them. 

“ Beyond  any  other  hostess  we  ever  knew,  and  very  far  beyond 
any  host,  she  possessed  the  tact  of  perceiving,  and  the  power 
of  evoking  the  various  capacities  which  lurked  in  every  part 
of  the  brilliant  circles  she  drew  around  her.  To  enkindle  the 
enthusiasm  of  an  artist  on  the  theme  over  which  he  had 
achieved  the  most  facile  mastery  ; to  set  loose  the  heart  of  the 
rustic  poet,  and  imbue  his  speech  with  the  freedom  of  his 
native  hills ; to  draw  from  the  adventurous  traveller  a breathing 
picture  of  his  most  imminent  danger,  or  to  embolden  the 
bashful  soldier  to  disclose  his  own  share  in  the  perils  and 
glories  of  some  famous  battle-field ; to  encourage  the  generous 
praise  of  friendship,  when  the  speaker  and  the  subject  re- 
flected interest  on  each  other,  or  win  the  secret  history  of 
some  effort  which  had  astonished  the  world,  or  shed  new 
lights  on  science ; to  conduct  those  brilliant  developments  to 
the  height  of  satisfaction,  and  then  to  shift  the  scene  by  the 
magic  of  a word,  were  among  her  daily  successes.  And  if 
this  extraordinary  power  over  the  elements  of  social  enjoy- 
ments was  sometimes  wielded  without  the  entire  concealment 
of  its  despotism ; if  a decisive  check  sometimes  rebuked  a 
speaker  who  might  intercept  the  variegated  beauty  of  Jeffrey’s 
indulgent  criticism,  or  the  jest  announced  and  sdf-rewarded  in 
Sidney  Smith’s  delighted  and  delighting  chuckle,  the  authority 
was  too  clearly  exerted  for  the  evening’s  prosperity,  and  too 
manifestly  impelled  bv  an  urgent  consciousness  of  the  value  of 
those  golden  hours  which  w’ere  fleeting  within  its  confines,  to 
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sadden  the  enforced  silence  with  more  than  a momentary  regret. 
If  ever  her  prohibition,  clear,  abrupt,  and  decisive,  indicated 
more  than  a preferable  regard  for  livelier  discourse,  it  was 
when  a depreciatory  tone  was  adopted  towards  genius,  or 
goodness,  or  honest  endeavour,  or  when  some  friend,  personal 
or  intellectual,  was  mentioned  in  sUghting  phrase. 

“ Habituated  to  a generous  partizanship  by  strong  sympathy 
with  a great  political  cause,  she  carried  the  fidelity  of  her  de-. 
votion  to  that  cause  into  her  social  relations,  and  was  ever  the 
truest  and  fastest  of  friends.  The  tendency,  often  more  idle 
than  malicious,  to  soften  down  the  intellectual  claims  of  the 
absent,  which  so  insidiously  besets  literary  conversation,  and 
teaches  a superficial  insincerity  even  to  substantial  esteem  and 
regard,  found  no  favour  in  her  presence  ; and  hence  the  con- 
versations over  which  she  presided,  perhaps  beyond  all  that 
ever  Bashed  with  a kindred  splendour,  were  marked  by  that 
integrity  of  good  nature,  which  might  admit  of  their  exact 
repetition  to  every  living  individual,  whose  merits  were  dis- 
cussed, without  the  danger  of  inflicting  pain. 

“ Under  her  auspices  not  only  all  critical,  but  aU  personal 
talk  was  tinged  with  kindness ; the  strong  interest  which  she 
took  in  the  happiness  of  her  friends,  shed  a peculiar  sunniness 
over  the  aspects  of  life  presented  by  the  common  topics  of 
alliances,  and  marriages,  and  promotions,  and  not  a promising 
engagement  or  a wedding,  or  a promotion  of  a friend’s  son,  or 
a new  intellectual  triumph  of  any  youth  with  whose  name  and 
history  she  was  familiar,  but  became  an  event  on  which  she 
expected  and  required  congratulation  as  on  a part  of  her  own 
fbrtime. 

“ Although  there  was  naturally  a preponderance  in  her 
society,  of  the  sentiment  of  popular  progress,  which  once  was 
cherished  almost  exclusively  by  the  party  to  whom  Lord 
Holland  was  united  by  sacred  ties,  no  expression  of  triumph 
in  success,  no  virulence  in  sudden  disappointment  was  ever 
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permitted  to  wound  the  most  sensitive  ear  of  her  conservative 
guests.  It  might  be  that  some  placid  comparison  of  recent 
with  former  time  spoke  a sense  of  peaceful  victory ; or  that 
on  the  giddy  edge  of  some  great  party  struggle,  the  festivities 
of  the  evening  might  take  a more  serious  cast,  as  news  ar- 
rived from  the  scene  of  contest,  and  the  pleasure  be  deepened 
with  the  peril ; but  the  feeling  was  always  restrained  by  the 
present  evidence  of  permanent  solaces  for  the  mind  which  no 
political  changes  could  disturb.  If  to  hail  and  welcome 
genius,  or  even  talent,  which  revered  and  imitated  genius, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  Lord  Holland’s  life,  to 
search  it  out  and  bring  it  within  the  sphere  of  his  noble  sym- 
pathy, was  the  delightful  study  of  hers.  How  often,  during 
the  last  half  century,  has  the  steep  ascent  of  fame  been 
brightened  by  the  genial  appreciation  she  bestowed,  and  the 
festal  light  she  cast  on  its  solitude  ! How  often  has  the  as- 
surance of  success  received  its  crowning  delight  amid  the 
genial  luxury  of  her  circle,  where  renown  itself  has  been  rea- 
lized in  all  its  sweetness  !”* 

CHARLEVILLE  HOUSE,  CAVENDISH  SQUARE. 

The  late  Dowager  Lady  Charleville  was  a very  remarkable 
person,  eminently  gifted,  and  highly  accomplished.  The 
author  had  the  honour  of  knowing  her  ladyship  intimately, 
about  twenty  years  ago.  Few  women  possessed  sounder 
judgment,  or  were  more  capable  of  forming  just  opinions  on 
most  subjects. 

Dublin  and  its  society  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  and  for 
some  years  before,  as  well  as  after  that  measure,  was  a frequent 
subject  of  conversation  with  her.  All  the  Irish  celebrities  of 
those  times  were  intimately  known  by  her ; Clare  and  Castle- 
reagh,  young  Wesley,  and  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Lord 

* Remarks  on  the  character  of  Lady  Holland,  in  the  " Morning 
Chronicle.” 
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Moira,  and  the  Beresfords,  cum  multis  aliis,  of  most  dis- 
similar political  elements.  Throughout  her  whole  career,  it 
seemed  to  be  a settled  plan  of  hers,  to  bring  persons  of  worth, 
of  opposite  opinions,  together,  and  to  endeavour  to  get  them 
to  think  justly  and  favourably  of  one  another,  as  if  she  con- 
sidered one  of  the  chief  causes  of  half  the  estrangements  and 
animosities  that  exist,  was  the  groundless  misapprehensions  of 
unacquainted  people  of  the  same  class,  pursuits  in  life,  or 
position  in  society. 

The  Countess  Dowager  of  Cork,  at  the  same  period  that 
Ladies  Blessington,  Holland,  and  Charleville  collected  round 
them  their  several  celebrities  of  fashion  and  literary  eminence, 
was  the  centre  of  a brilliant  circle  of  London  celebrities.  From 
1 820  to  1 840,  was  frequently  to  be  seen  at  the  London  theatres 
this  genuine  representative,  in  all  but  one  respect,  of  the  cele- 
brated Ninon  D’Enclos. 

The  Right  Hon.  Mary,  Countess  Dowager  of  Cork  and 
Derry  resided  for  a great  many  years  in  New  Burlington 
Street.  Her  ladyship’s  soirees  were  not  on  so  extensive  a 
scale  as  those  of  Lady  Blessington  and  Lady  Holland,  but 
still  they  were  crowded  with  fashionable  and  distinguished 
people.  Lady  Cork,  when  Miss  Monckton,  was  one  of  Dr. 
Johnson’s  favourites.  “Her  vivacity,”  we  are  told,  “exhi- 
larated the  sage and  they  used  to  talk  together  with  all 
imaginable  ease.  Frequent  mention  of  her  is  made  by 
Boswell.  She  was  bom  in  1746;  her  father  was  John 
Monckton,  first  Viscount  Galway.  In  1784  she  married 

the  Earl  of  Cork.  For  a large  portion  of  her  life,  she 

occupied  a conspicuous  place  in  London  society.  Her 
residence  in  New  Burlington  Street  was  a rendezvous 
of  wits,  scholars,  sages,  and  politicians,  and  has  bleux  of 
celebrity.  “ Her  social  reputation  dates  fi-om  her  attempts, 
the  first  of  the  kind  (in  England),  to  introduce  into  the 

routine  and  formation  of  om  high  life,  something  of  the 
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wit  and  energy  which  characterized  the  society  of  Paris  in 
the  last  century.  While  still  young,  she  made  the  house  of 
her  mother,  Lady  Galway,  the  point  of  rendezvous,  where  talent 
and  genius  might  mingle  with  rank  and  fashion,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  intellectual  endowments  be  mutually  interchanged.” 

The  endeavours  of  Miss  Monckton  to  give  a higher  tone  to 
the  society  in  which  she  found  herself  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  had  the  beneficial  effect  of  thinning  the  crowds 
round  the  faro-tables,  then  the  nightly  excitement  of  both 
sexes.  Her  Sunday  parties  were  the  first  that  were  attempted 
without  this  accompaniment.  Her  ladyship  to  the  last  en- 
joying society  ; “ ready  for  death,  but  not  wishing  to  see  him 
coming — died  at  the  age  of  ninety-fofir,  in  her  house  in 
Burlington  Street,  the  20th  of  May,  1840. 

SEAMORE  PLACE. 

Lady  Blessington,  in  one  of  her  novels,  “ The  Victims  of 
Society,”  wherein  abundance  of  sarcasm  was  bestowed  on  the 
lionizing  tendencies  of  English  fashionable  society,  refers  to 
“ the  modern  Mecoenases  of  May-fair,”  (in  which  locality  her 
Ladyship  resided  when  this  novel  was  written  by  her,)  “ who 
patronize  poets  and  philosophers,  from  association  with 

whom,  they  expect  to  derive  distinction A few  of  the 

houses,  with  the  most  pretensions  to  literary  taste,  have  their 
tame  poets  and  petits  litterateurs,  who  run  about  as  docile  and 
more  parasitical  than  lap-dogs ; and  like  them,  are  equally 
well  fed,  ay,  and  certainly  equally  spoiled.  The  dull  plea- 
santries, thrice-told  anecdotes,  and  resumes  of  the  scandal  of 
each  week,  served-up  rechauffes  by  these  pigmies  of  literature, 
are  received  most  graciously  by  their  patrons,  who  agree  in 
opinion  with  the  French  writer — 

• Nul  n’aura  de  1* esprit. 

Hors  nous  et  nos  amis.’  ” 

Not  even,  we  may  add,  in  Seamore  Place  or  Kensington  Gore, 
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where  the  experience  was  chiefly  gained,  which  enabled  poOT 
Lady  Blessington  to  delineate  “ The  Victims  of  Society.” 

Lady  Blessington  returned  to  London  from  the  continent, 
in  November  1830.  In  the  latter  part  of  1831,  she  took  up 
her  abode  in  Seamore  Place,  May  Fair.  The  mansion  in  St. 
James’s  Square,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  her  by  Lord 
Blessington,  was  far  too  expensive  an  establishment  to  be 
kept  up  by  her  on  an  income  of  two  thousand  a year. 
Having  disposed  of  her  interest  in  it,  she  rented  the  house  in 
Seamore  Place  from  Lord  Mountford,  and  fitted  it  up  in  a 
style  of  the  greatest  magnificence  and  luxury.*  Here,  in  the 
month  of  March,  1832,  I found  her  Ladyship  established. 
The  Count  and  Countess  D’Orsay  were  then  residing  with 
her.  The  salons  of  Lady  Blessington  were  opened  nightly 
to  men  of  genius  and  learning,  and  persons  of  celebrity  of 
all  climes,  to  travellers  of  every  European  city  of  distinc- 
tion. Her  abode  became  a centre  of  attraction  for  the  beau 
monde  of  the  intellectual  classes,  a place  of  reunion  for 
remarkable  persons  of  talent  or  eminence  of  some  sort  or 
another ; and  certainly  the  most  agreeable  resort  of  men  of 
literature,  art,  science,  of  strangers  of  distinction,  travellers, 
and  public  characters  of  various  pursuits ; the  most  agreeable 
that  ever  existed  in  this  country. 

Perhaps  the  agr^mens  of  the  Seamore  Place  society  sur- 
passed those  of  the  Gore  House  soirees.  Lady  Blessmgton, 

* The  house  in  St.  James’s  Square,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to 
Lady  Blessington  by  her  husband,  it  was  exjjected  would  have  added 
£500  a-year  to  her  income  for  the  few  years  of  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
lease.  The  head  rent,  however,  was  very  high,  £840  a-year.  It  had  been 
let  to  the  Windham  club,  furnished,  for  £1350  a-year ; but  the  mode  in 
which  the  property  in  the  furniture  had  been  left  by  Lord  Blessington, 
and  tbe  conditions  imposed  by  the  will  with  respect  to  ite  ultimate 
transfer  to  Ireland,  and  the  fault,  moreover,  found  with  the  bad  state 
of  it,  had  led  to  such  difficulties,  that  eventually  she  relinquished  her 
right  and  interest  in  the  house  to  the  executors,  Messrs.  Norman  and 
Worthington. 
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when  residing  in  the  former  street,  had  not  then  long  com- 
menced the  career  of  authorship  as  a pursuit  and  a speculation. 

In  the  twelfth  letter  of  “the  Pencillings,”  dated  1834, 
Mr.  Willis  gives  an  account  of  his  first  visit  to  Lady  Bless- 
ington,  in  London,  then  residing  in  Seamore  Place,  certainly 
more  graphic  than  any  other  descriptions  of  her  reunions  that 
has  been  given  : — 

“ A friend  in  Italy  had  kindly  ^ven  me  a letter  to  Lady 
Blessington ; and  with  a strong  curiosity  to  see  this  celebrated 
authoress,  I called  on  the  second  day  after  my  arrival  in 
London.  It  was  ‘ deep  i’  the  afternoon,’  but  I had  not  yet 
learned  the  full  meaning  of  town  hours.  ‘ Her  Ladyship  had  not 
come  down  to  breakfast.’  I gave  the  letter  and  my  address  to 
the  powdered  footman,  and  had  scarce  reached  home  when  a 
note  arrived,  inviting  me  to  call  the  same  evening  at  ten. 

“ In  a long  library,  lined  alternately  with  splendidly-bound 
books  and  mirrors,  and  with  a deep  window  of  the  breadth  of 
the  room,  opening  upon  Hyde  Park,  I found  Lady  Bless- 
ington alone.  The  pictiu-e  to  my  eye,  as  the  door  opened, 
was  a very  lovely  one ; a woman  of  remarkable  beauty  half 
bturied  in  nfauteuil  of  yellow  satin,  reading  by  a magnificent 
lamp  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  arched  ceiling ; sofas, 
couches,  ottomans,  and  busts  arranged  in  rather  a crowded 
sumptuousness  through  the  room;  enamel  tables,  covered 
with  expensive  and  elegant  trifles  in  every  corner;  and  a 
delicate  white  hand  relieved  on  the  back  of  a book,  to  which 
the  eye  was  attracted  by  the  blaze  of  its  diamond  rings.  As 
the  servant  mentioned  my  name,  she  rose  and  gave  me  her 
hand  very  cordially ; and  a gentleman  entering  immediately 
after,  she  presented  me  to  Count  D’Orsay,  the  well-known 
Pelham  of  London,  and  certainly  the  most  splendid  specimen 
of  a man,  and  a well-dressed  one,  that  I had  ever  seen.  Tea 
was  brought  in  immediately,  and  conversation  went  swim- 
mingly on. 
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“ Her  Ladyship’s  enquiries  were  principally  about  America, 
of  which,  from  long  absence,  I knew  very  little.  She  was 
extremely  curious  to  know  the  degrees  of  reputation  the 
present  popular  authors  of  England  enjoy  among  us,  parti- 
cularly Bulwer,  and  D’lsraeli  (the  author  of  ‘ Vivian  Grey’). 
‘ If  you  will  come  to-morrow  night,’  she  said,  ‘ you  will  see 
Bulwer.  I am  delighted  that  he  is  popular  in  America.  He 
is  envied  and  abused — ^for  nothing,  I believe,  except  for  the 
superiority  of  his  genius,  and  the  brilliant  literary  success  it 
commands  ; and  knowing  this,  he  chooses  to  assume  a pride 
which  is  only  the  armour  of  a sensitive  mind  afraid  of  a 
wound.  He  is  to  his  friends  the  most  frunk  and  noble 
creature  in  the  world,  and  open  to  boyishness  with  those 
whom  he  thinks  understand  and  value  him.  He  has  a 
brother,  Henry,  who  also  is  very  clever  in  a different  vein,  and 
is  just  now  publishing  a book  on  the  present  state  of  France.’ 

“ ‘ Do  they  like  the  D’Israelis  in  America  ?’ 

“ I assured  her  Ladyship  that  the  ‘ Curiosities  of  Litera- 
ture,’ by  the  father,  and  ‘Vivian  Grey’  and  ‘Contarini 
Fleming,’  by  the  son,  were  universally  known. 

“ ‘ I am  pleased  at  that,  for  I like  them  both.  D’lsraeli 
the  elder  came  here  with  his  son  the  other  night.  It  would 
have  delighted  you  to  see  the  old  man’s  pride  in  him,  and  the 
son’s  respect  and  affection  for  his  father.  D’lsraeli  the  elder 
lives  in  the  country,  about  twenty  miles  from  town ; seldom 
comes  up  to  London,  and  leads  a life  of  learned  leisure,  each 
day  hoarding  up  and  dispensing  forth  treasures  of  literature. 
He  is  courtly,  yet  urbane,  and  impresses  one  at  once  with 
con&dence  in  his  goodness.  In  his  manners,  D’lsraeli  the 
younger  is  quite  his  own  character  of  ‘ Vivian  Grey  full  of 
genius  and  eloquence,  with  extreme  good  nature,  and  a perfect 
frankness  of  character.’ 

“ I asked  if  the  account  I had  seen  in  some  American 
paper  of  a literary  celebration  at  Canandaigua,  and  the  en- 
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graving  of  her  Ladyship’s  name  with  some  others  upon  a 
rock,  was  not  a quiz  ? 

“ ‘ Oh,  by  no  means.  I was  much  amused  by  the  whole 
aflair.  I have  a great  idea  of  taking  a trip  to  America  to 
see  it.  Then  the  letter,  commencing,  ‘Most  charming 
Countess — for  charming  you  must  be,  since  you  have  written 
the  ‘Conversations  of  Lord  Byron” — oh,  it  was  quite  de- 
lightful. I have  shown  it  to  everybody.  By  the  way,  I 
receive  a great  many  letters  from  America,  from  people  I 
never  heard  of,  written  in  the  most  extraordin^  style  of 
compliment,  apparently  in  perfect  good  faith.  I hardly  know 
what  to  make  of  them.’ 

“ I accounted  for  it  by  the  perfect  seclusion  in  which  great 
numbers  of  cultivated  people  live  in  our  country,  who,  having 
neither  intrigue,  nor  fashion,  nor  twenty  other  things  to 
occupy  their  minds,  as  in  England,  depend  entirely  upon 
books,  and  consider  an  author  who  has  given  them  pleasure 
as  a friend.  ‘ America,’  I said,  ‘ has  probably  more  literary 
enthusiasts  than  any  country  in  the  world;  and  there  are 
thousands  of  romantic  minds  in  the  interior  of  New  England, 
who  know  perfectly  every  writer  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and 
hold  them  aU  in  affectionate  veneration,  scarcely  conceivable 
by  a sophisticated  European.  If  it  were  not  for  such  readers, 
literature  would  be  the  most  thankless  of  vocations ; I,  for 
one,  would  never  write  another  line.’ 

“ ‘ And  do  you  think  these  are  the  people  which  write  to 
me  ? If  I could  think  so,  I should  be  exceedingly  happy. 
A great  proportion  of  the  people  in  England  are  refined  down 
to  such  heartlessness ; criticism,  private  and  public,  is  so 
much  influenced  by  politics ; that  it  is  really  delightful  to 
know  there  is  a more  generous  tribunal.  Indeed,  I think 
many  of  our  authors  now  are  beginning  to  write  for  America. 
We  think  already  a great  deal  of  your  praise  or  censure.’ 

“ I asked  if  her  Ladyship  had  known  many  Americans  ? 
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“ ‘ Not  in  London,  but  a great  many  abroad.  I was  with 
Lord  Blessington  in  his  yacht  at  Naples  when  the  American 
fleet  was  lying  there,  ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  and  we  were 
constantly  on  board  your  ships.  I knew  Commodore  Creigh- 
ton and  Captain  Deacon  extremely  well,  and  liked  them  par- 
ticularly. They  were  with  us  frequently  of  an  evening  on 
hoard  the  yacht  or  the  frigate,  and  I remember  very  well  the 
hands  playing  always  ‘ God  save  the  King’  as  we  went  up  the 
side.  Count  D’Orsay  here,  who  spoke  very  little  English  at 
the  time,  had  a great  passion  for  ‘ Yankee  Doodle,’  and  it 
was  always  played  at  his  request.’ 

“ The  Count,  who  still  speaks  the  language  with  a very 
slight  accent,  but  with  a choice  of  words  that  shows  him  to 
be  a man  of  uncommon  tact  and  elegance  of  mind,  inquired 
after  several  of  the  officers,  whom  I have  not  the  pleasure  of 
knowing.  He  seems  to  remember  his  visits  to  the  frigate 
with  great  pleasure.  The  conversation,  after  running  upon  a 
variety  of  topics,  turned  very  naturally  upon  Byron.  I had 
frequently  seen  the  Countess  Guiccioli  on  the  continent,  and 
I asked  Lady  Blessington  if  she  knew  her  ? 

“ ‘ Yes,  very  well.  We  were  at  Genoa  when  they  were 
living  there,  hut  we  never  saw  her.  It  was  at  Rome,  in  the 
year  1828,  that  I first  knew  her,  having  formed  her  ac- 
quaintance at  Count  Funchal’s,  the  Portuguese  Ambassador’s.’ 

“ It  would  be  impossible,  of  course,  to  make  a full  and  fair 
record  of  a conversation  of  some  hours.  I have  only  noted 
one  or  two  topics  which  I thought  most  likely  to  interest  an 
American  reader.  During  all  this  long  visit,  however,  my 
eyes  were  very  busy  in  finishing  for  memory  a portrait  of 
the  celebrated  and  beautiful  woman  before  me. 

“ The  portrait  of  Lady  Blessington  in  the  ‘ Book  of  Beauty’ 
is  not  unlike  her,  but  it  is  still  an  unfavourable  likene.ss. 
A picture  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  hung  opposite  me,  taken, 
perhaps,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  which  is  more  like  her,  and  as 
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captivating  a representation  of  a just  matured  woman,  full  of 
loveliness  and  love,  the  kind  of  creature  with  whose  divine 
sweetness  the  gazer’s  heart  aches,  as  ever  was  drawn  in  the 
painter’s  most  inspired  hour.  The  original  is  no  longer 
dans  sa  premiere  jeunesse.  Still  she  looks  something  on 
the  sunny  side  of  thirty.  Her  person  is  full,  but  preserves 
all  the  fineness  of  an  admirable  shape  ; her  foot  is  not 
pressed  in  a satin  slipper,  for  which  a Cinderella  might  long 
be  sought  in  vain ; and  her  complexion  (an  unusually 
fair  skin,  with  very  dark  hair  and  eyebrows)  is  of  even  a 
girlish  delicacy  and  freshness.  Her  dress,  of  blue  satin  (if  I 
am  describing  her  like  a milliner,  it  is  because  1 have  here 
and  there  a reader  in  my  eye  who  will  be  amused  by  it),  was 
cut  low,  and  folded  across  her  bosom,  in  a way  to  show  to 
advantage  the  round  and  sculpture-like  curve  and  whiteness 
of  a pair  of  exquisite  shoulders,  while  her  hair,  dressed  close 
to  her  head,  and  parted  simply  on  her  forehead  with  a rich 
feronier  of  turquoise,  enveloped  in  dear  outline  a head  with 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a fault.  Her  features 
are  regular,  and  her  mouth,  the  most  expressive  of  them,  has 
a ripe  fulness  and  freedom  of  play  peculiar  to  the  Irish 
physiognomy,  and  expressive  of  the  most  unsuspicious  good- 
humour.  Add  to  all  this,  a voice  merry  and  sad  by  turns, 
but  always  musical,  and  manners  of  the  most  unpretending 
degance,  yet  even  more  remarkable  for  their  winning  kindness, 
and  you  have  the  prominent  traits  of  one  of  the  most  lovely 
and  fascinating  women  I have  ever  seen.  Remembering  her 
talents  and  her  rank,  and  the  unenvying  admiration  she  re- 
ceives from  the  world  of  fashion  and  genius,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  reconcile  her  lot  to  the  ‘ doctrine  of  compensation.’  ”* 

“ In  the  evening  I kept  my  appointment  with  Lady  Bless- 
ington.  She  had  deserted  her  exquisite  library  for  the  drawing- 
room, and  sat,  in  full  dress,  with  six  or  seven  gentlemen  about 
* Pencillings  by  the  Way,  pp.  355,  356. 
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her.  I vm  presented  immediately  to  all ; and  when  the  conver- 
sation was  resumed,  I took  the  opportunity  to  remark  the  dis- 
tinguished coterie  with  which  she  was  surrounded. 

“ Nearest  me  sat  Smith,  the  author  of  ‘ Rejected  Ad- 
dresses’— a hale,  handsome  man,  apparently  fifty,  with  white 
hair,  and  a very  nobly-formed  head  and  physiognomy.  His 
eye  alone — small,  and  with  lids  contracted  into  an  habitual 
look  of  drollery — betrayed  the  bent  of  his  genius.  He  held  a 
cripple’s  crutch  in  his  hand,  and,  though  otherwise  rather  par- 
ticularly well-dressed,  wore  a pair  of  large  India-rubber  shoes 
— the  penalty  he  was  paying,  doubtless,  for  the  many  good 
dinners  he  had  eaten.  He  played  rather  an  aside  in  the  con- 
versation, whipping  in  with  a quiz  or  witticism  whenever  he 
could  get  an  opportunity,  but  more  a listener  than  a talker. 

“ On  the  opposite  side  of  Lady  Blessington,  stood  Henry 
Bulwer,  the  brother  of  the  novelist,  very  earnestly  engaged  in’ 
a discussion  of  some  speech  of  O’Connell’s.  He  is  said  by 
many  to  be  as  talented  as  his  brother,  and  has  lately  published 
a book  on  the  present  state  of  France.  He  is  a small  man ; 
very  slight  and  gentleman-like ; a little  pitted  with  the  small- 
pox, and  of  very  winning  and  persuasive  manners.  I liked 
him  at  the  first  glance. 

“ A German  prince,  with  a star  on  his  breast,  trying  with 
all  his  might — but,  from  his  embarrassed  look,  quite  unsuc- 
cessfully— to  comprehend  the  drift  of  the  argument,  the  Duke 
de  Richelieu ; a famous  traveller  just  returned  from  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  splendid  person  of  Count  D’Orsay  in  a 
careless  attitude  upon  the  ottoman,  completed  the  cordon. 

“ I fell  into  conversation  after  a while  with  Smith,  who, 
supposing  I might  not  have  heard  the  names  of  the  others,  in 
the  hurry  of  an  introduction,  kindly  took  the  trouble  to  play 
the  dictionary,  and  added  a graphic  character  of  each  as  he 
named  him.  Among  other  things,  he  talked  a great  deal  of 
America,  and  asked  me  if  I knew  oui’  distinguished  country- 
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man,  Washmgton  Irving.  I had  never  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  meet  him.  ‘ You  have  lost  a great  deal,’  he  said,  ‘ for 
never  was  so  delightful  a fellow.  I was  once  taken  down 
with  him  into  the  country  by  a merchant  to  dinner.  Our 
friend  stopped  his  carriage  at  the  gate  of  his  park,  and  asked 
us  if  we  would  walk  through  his  grounds  to  the  house. 
Irving  refused,  and  held  me  down  by  the  coat,  so  that  we 
drove  on  to  the  house  together,  leaving  our  host  to  follow  on. 
foot.  ‘ I make  it  a principle,’  said  Irving,  ‘ never  to  walk 
with  a man  through  his  own  grounds.  I have  no  idea  of 
praising  a thing  whether  I like  it  or  not  You  and  I will  do 
them  to-morrow  morning  by  ourselves.’  The  rest  of  the 
company  had  turned  their  attention  to  Smith  as  he  began 
his  story,  and  there  was  an  universal  inquiry  after  Mr. 
Irving.  Indeed,  the  6rst  question  on  the  lips  of  every  one  to 
whom  I am  introduced  as  an  American  is  of  him  and  Cooper. 
The  latter  seems  to  me  to  be  admired  as  much  here  as  abroad, 
in  spite  of  a common  impression  that  he  dislikes  the  nation. 
No  man’s  works  could'  have  higher  praise  in  the  general  con- 
versation that  followed,  though  several  instances  were  men- 
tioned of  his  having  shown  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  the 
English  when  in  England.  Lady  Blessington  mentioned  Mr. 
Bryant,  and  I was  pleased  at  the  immediate  tribute  paid  to  his 
delightful  poetry  by  the  talented  circle  around  her. 

“ Toward  twelve  o’clock,  Mr.  Lytton  Bulwer  was  an- 
nounced, and  enter  the  author  of  ‘ Pelham.’  I had  made  up 
my  mind  how  he  should  look,  and,  between  prints  and  de- 
scriptions, thought  1 could  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  my  idea  of 
his  person.  No  two  things  could  be  more  unlike,  however, 
than  the  ideal  of  Mr.  Bulwer  in  my  mind,  and  the  real  Mr. 
Bulwer  who  followed  the  announcement.  I liked  his  manners 
extremely.  He  ran  up  to  Lady  Blessington  with  the  joyous 
heartiness  of  a boy  let  out  of  school ; and  the  ‘ how  d’ye, 
Bulwer  ?’  went  round,  as  he  shook  hands  with  every  body,  in  the 
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style  of  welcome  usually  given  to  ‘ the  best  fellow  in  the  world.’ 
As  I had  brought  a letter  of  introduction  to  him  from  a friend 
in  Italy,  Lady  Blessington  introduced  me  particularly,  and  we 
had  a long  conversation  about  Naples  and  its  pleasant  society. 

“ Bulwer’s  head  is  phrenologically  a fine  one.  His  forehead 
retreats  very  much,  but  is  very  broad  and  well  masked,  and 
the  whole  air  is  that  of  decided  mental  superiority.  His  nose 
is  aquiline.  His  complexion  is  fair,  his  hair  profuse,  curly, 
and  of  a light  auburn.  A more  good-natured,  habitually- 
smiling  expression  could  hardly  be  imagined.  Perhaps  my 
impression  is  an  imperfect  one,  as  he  was  in  the  highest 
spirits,  and  was  not  serious  the  whole  evening  for  a minute — 
but  it  is  strictly  and  faithfully  my  impression. 

“ I can  imagine  no  style  of  conversation  calculated  to  be 
more  agreeable  than  Bulwer’s.  Gay,  quick,  various,  half-sa- 
tirical, and  always  fresh  and  different  from  every  body  else,  he 
seemed  to  talk  because  he  could  not  help  it,  and  infected 
every  body  with  his  spirits.  I cannot  give  even  the  substance 
of  it  in  a letter,  fur  it  was  in  a great  measme  local  or  personal. 

“ Bulwer’s  voice,  like  his  brother’s,  is  exceedingly  lover-like 
and  sweet.  His  playful  tones  are  quite  delicious,  and  his  clear 
laugh  is  the  soul  of  sincere  and  careless  merriment. 

“ It  is  quite  impossible  to  convey  in  a letter  scrawled  lite- 
rally between  the  end  of  a late  visit  and  a tempting  pillow,  the 
evanescent  and  pure  spirit  of  a conversation  of  wits.  I must 
confine  myself,  of  comse,  in  such  sketches,  to  the  mere  senti- 
ment of  things  that  concern  general  literature  and  ourselves. 

“ ‘ The  Rejected  Addresses’  got  upon  his  crutches  about 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  I made  my  exit  with  the 
rest,  thanking  Heaven,  that,  though  in  a strange  country,  my 
mother-tongue  was  the  language  of  its  men  of  genius. 

“Letter  June  14,1834.  I was  at  Lady  Blessington’s  at  eight. 
Moore  had  not  arrived,  but  the  other  persons  of  the  party — 
a Russian  count,  who  spoke  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  as 
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weU  as  his  own ; a Roman  banker,  whose  dynasty  is  more 
powerful  than  the  pope’s ; a clever  English  nobleman,  and  the 
‘ observed  of  all  observers,’  Count  D’Orsay,  stood  in  the 
window  upon  the  park,  killing,  as  they  might,  the  melancholy 
twilight  half-hour  preceding  dinner. 

“ Dinner  was  announced,  the  Russian  handed  down  ‘ mi- 
ladi,’  and  I found  myself  seated  opposite  Moore,  with  a blaze 
of  light  on  his  Bacchus  head,  and  the  mirrors  with  which  the 
superb  octagonal  room  is  panelled  reflecting  every  motion..,. 
The  soup  vanished  in  the  busy  silence  that  beseems  it,  and 
as  the  courses  commenced  their  procession.  Lady  Blessington 
ted  the  conversation  with  the  brilliancy  and  case  for  which  she 
Ls  remarkable  over  all  the  women  I ever  met. . . . 

“ O’Connell  was  mentioned. 

“ ‘ He  is  a powerful  creature,’  said  Moore ; ‘ but  his  elo- 
quence has  done  great  harm  both  to  England  and  Ireland. 
There  is  nothing  so  powerful  as  oratory.  The  faculty  of 
‘ thinking  on  his  legs’  is  a tremendous  engine  in  the  hands 
of  any  man.  There  is  an  undue  admiration  for  this  faculty, 
and  a sway  permitted  to  it,  which  was  always  more  dan- 
gerous to  a country  than  any  thing  else.  Lord  A is 

a wonderful  instance  of  what  a man  may  do  without  talking. 
There  is  a general  confidence  in  him — a universal  belief  in 
his  honesty,  which  serves  him  instead.  Peel  is  a fine  speaker, 
but,  admirable  as  he  had  been  as  an  Oppositionist,  he  failed 
when  he  came  to  lead  the  House.  O’Connell  would  be  irre- 
sistible, were  it  not  for  the  two  blots  on  his  character — the 
contributions  in  Ireland  for  his  support,  and  his  refusal  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  man  he  is  still  willing  to  attack.  They 
may  say  what  they  will  of  dueUing ; it  is  the  great  preserver 
of  the  decencies  of  society.  The  old  school,  which  made  a 
man  responsible  for  his  words,  was  the  better.  I must  confess 
I think  so.  Then,  in  O’Connell’s  case,  he  had  not  made  his 
vow  against  duelling  when  Peel  challenged  him.  He  accepted 
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the  challenge,  and  Peel  went  to  Dover  on  his  way  to  France, 
where  they  were  to  meet ; and  O’Connell  pleaded  his  wife’s 
illness,  and  delayed  till  the  law  interfered.*  Some  other  Irish 
patriot,  about  the  same  time,  refused  a challenge  on  account 
of  the  illness  of  his  daughter,  and  one  of  the  Dublin  wits  made 
a good  epigram  on  the  two : — 

“ ' Some  men,  with  a horror  of  slaughter. 

Improve  on  the  Scripture  command, 

And  ‘ honour  their' — wife  and  their  daughter — 

‘ That  their  days  may  be  long  in  the  land.’ 

‘ The  great  period  of  Ireland’s  glory,’  continued  Moore,  ‘ was 
between  ’82  and  ’98,  and  it  was  a time  when  a man  almost 
lived  with  a pistol  in  his  hand.’  Grattan’s  dying  advice  to 
his  son  was,  ‘ Be  always  ready  with  the  pistol !’  He  himself 
never  hesitated  a moment.... 

“ Talking  of  Grattan,  is  it  not  wonderful,  with  all  the  agita- 
tion in  Ireland,  we  have  had  no  such  man  since  his  time? 
You  can  scarcely  reckon  Shiel  of  the  calibre  of  her  spirits  of 
old,  and  O’Connell,  with  all  his  faults,  stands  alone  in  his  glory. 

“ The  conversation  I have  given  is  a mere  skeleton,  of 
course. . . . 

" This  discussion  may  be  supposed  to  have  occupied  the 
hour  after  Lady  Blessington  retired  from  the  table  ; for,  with 
her,  vanished  Moore’s  excitement,  and  everybody  else  seemed 
to  feel  that  light  had  gone  out  of  the  room.  Her  excessive 
beauty  is  less  an  inspiration  than  the  wondrous  talent  with 
which  she  draws,  from  every  person  around  her,  his  peculiar 
excellence.  Talking  better  than  any  body  else,  and  narrating, 
particularly,  with  a graphic  power  that  I never  saw  excelled, 
this  distinguished  woman  seems  striving  only  to  make  others 

* There  are  many  atatementa  made,  and  opinions  expressed  by  Mr, 
Willis  in  the  extracts  above  given,  with  regard  to  which  silence  it  is 
hoped  will  not  he  taken  for  acquiescence  in  their  justice. — R.  R.  M. 
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unfold  themselves;  and  never  had  diffidence  a more  appre- 
hensive and  encouraging  listener.  But  this  is  a subject  vrith 
which  I should  never  be  done. 

“ We  went  up  to  coffee,  and  Moore  brightened  again  over 
his  chasse-caf^,  and  went  glittering  on  with  criticisms  on  Grisi, 
the  delicious  songstress  now  ravishing  the  world,  whom  he 
placed  above  all  but  Pasta  ; and  whom  he  thought,  with  the 
exception  that  her  legs  were  too  short,  an  incomparable  crea- 
ture. This  introduced  music  very  naturally,  and  with  a great 
deal  of  difficulty  he  was  taken  to  the  piano.  My  letter  is 
getting  long,  and  I have  no  time  to  describe  his  singing.  It 
is  well  known,  however,  that  its  effect  is  only  equalled  by  the 
beauty  of  his  own  words ; and,  for  one,  I could  have  taken 
him  into  my  heart  with  my  delight.  He  makes  no  attempt 
at  music.  It  is  a kind  of  admirable  recitative,  in  which  every 
shade  of  thought  is  syllabled  and  dwelt  upon,  and  the  senti- 
ment of  the  song  goes  through  your  blood,  warming  you  to 
the  very  eyelids,  and  starting  your  tears,  if  you  have  a soul  or 
sense  in  you.  I have  heard  of  women’s  fainting  at  a song  of 
Moore’s ; and  if  the  burden  of  it  answered  by  chance  to  a 
secret  in  the  bosom  of  the  listener,  I should  think,  from  its 
comparative  effect  upon  so  old  a stager  as  myself,  that  the 
heart  would  break  with  it. 

“ We  all  sat  around  the  piano,  and  after  two  or  three  songs 
of  Lady  Blessington’s  choice,  he  rambled  over  the  keys  awhile, 
and  sang  ‘ When  first  I met  thee,’  with  a pathos  that  beg- 
gars description.  When  the  last  word  had  faltered  out,  he 
rose  and  took  Lady  Blessington’s  hand,  said  good-night,  and 
was  gone  before  a word  was  uttered.”* 

In  a former  edition  of  “ the  Pencillings,”  there  are  some  re- 
ferences to  one  of  the  literary  men  of  distinction  he  met  on 
the  occasion  above  referred  to,  which  do  not  exist  in  the  later 
edition,  In  these  references  there  are  some  remarks,  intended 

* rencillings  by  the  Way,  pp.  360  to  367. 
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to  be  smart  sayings,  exceedingly  superficial  and  severe,  as  well 
as  unjust ; but  there  are  other  observations  which  are  no  less 
true  than  happily  expressed,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
•descriptive  and  conversational  powers  of  one  of  the  most 
highly  gifted  of  all  the  celebrities  of  Gore  House  society. 

“ Disraeli  had  arrived  before  me  at  Lady  Blessington’s,  and 
sat  in  the  deep  window,  looking  out  upon  Hyde-park,  with 
the  last  rays  of  day-light  reflected  Irom  the  gorgeous  gold 
flowers  of  a splendidly  embroidered  waistcoat.  Patent  leather 
pumps,  a white  stick,  with  a black  cord  and  tassel,  and  a 
quantity  of  chains  about  his  neck  and  pockets,  served  to  make 
him,  even  in  the  dim  light,  rather  a conspicuous  object. 
Disraeli  has  one  of  the  most  remarkable  faces  I ever  saw. 
He  is  lividly  pale,  and,  but  for  the  energy  of  his  action  and 
the  strength  of  his  lungs,  would  seem  a victim  to  consumption. 
His  eye  is  black  as  Erebus,  and  has  the  most  mocking  and 
lying-in-wait  sort  of  expression  conceivable..., 

“ His  hair  is  as  extraordinary  as  his  taste  in  waistcoats.  A 
thick  heavy  mass  of  jet  black  ringlets  falls  over  his  left  cheek 
almost  to  his  collarless  stock ; while  on  the  right  it  is  parted 
and  put  away  with  the  smooth  carefulness  of  a girl’s,  and 
fhines  most  unctuously, 

“ ‘ With  thy  incomparable  oil,  Macassar.’ 

Disraeli  was  the  only  one  at  table  who  knew  Beckford,  and 
the  style  in  which  he  gave  a sketch  of  his  habits  and  manners 
was  worthy  of  himself.  I might  as  well  attempt  to  gather  up 
the  foam  of  the  sea,  as  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  extraordinary 
language  in  which  he  clothed  his  description.  There  were, 
at  least,  five  words  in  every  sentence  that  must  have  been  very 
much  astonished  at  the  use  they  were  put  to,  and  yet  no 
others  apparently  could  so  well  have  conveyed  his  idea.  He 
tidked  like  a race-horse  approaching  the  winning  post,  every 
muscle  in  action,  and  the  utmost  energy  of  expression  flung 
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out  in  every  burst.  Victor  Hugo  and  his  extraordinary  novels 
eame  next  under  discussion  ; and  Disraeli,  who  was  hred  with 
his  own  eloquence,  started  off,  apropos  des  bottes,  with  a long 
story  of  empalement  he  had  seen  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  was 
as  good,  and  perhaps  as  authentic,  as  the  description  of  the 
chow-chow-tow  in  ‘ Vivian  Grey.’  The  circumstantiality  of 
the  account  was  equally  horrible  and  amusing.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  sufferer’s  history,  with  a score  of  murders  and 
barbarities  heaped  together  Uke  Martin’s  feast  of  Belshazzar, 
with  a mixture  of  horror  and  splendour  that  was  unparalleled 
in  my  experience  of  improvisation.  No  mystic  priest  of  the 
corybantes  could  have  worked  himself  up  into  a finer  frenzy 
of  language.” 

My  recollection  of  the  scene  to  which  I think  Mr.  Willis 
alludes,  is  of  a very  different  kind  so  far  as  relates  to  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  truly  extraordinary  powers  of  description 
of  Mr.  Disraeli. 

Haydon,  in  his  diary,  27th  February,  1835,  writes,  “Went 
to  Lady  Blessington’s  in  the  evening;  every  body  goes  to 
Lady  Blessington.  She  has  the  first  news  of  every  thing, 
and  every  body  seems  delighted  to  tell  her.  No  woman  will 
be  more  missed.  She  is  the  centre  of  more  talent  and  gaiety 
than  any  other  woman  of  fashion  in  London.”* 

In  the  summer  of  1833,  Lady  Blessington  met  with  a 
severe  loss.  Her  house  in  Seamore  Place  was  broken  into 
at  night  by  thieves,  and  plate  and  jewellery  to  the  value 
of  about  £1000,  were  carried  off,  and  never  afterwards  re- 
covered. This  was  the  first  disaster,  in  the  way  of  loss  of 
property,  that  occurred  to  her.  A few  years  later,  she  was 
destined  to  see  every  thing  swept  away  she  was  accustomed  to 
set  a store  on,  every  object  of  luxury  that  had  become  a ne- 
cessity to  the  splendid  misery  of  her  mode  of  life ; costly 
furniture,  magnificent  mirrors,  adornments  of  salons,  valuable 

* Memoirs  of  B.  R.  Haydon,  yol.  iii.  p.  12. 
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pictures,  portraits  by  the  first  masters,  all  the  literary  baubles 
of  the  boudoir,  and  precious  ornaments  of  the  person,  rarities 
from  every  land,  books  elegantly  bound,  and  perhaps  more 
prized  than  all  her  other  treasures. 

Lady  Blessington  removed  from  Seamore  Place  to  the  more 
spacious  and  elegant  mansion  of  Gore  House,  Kensington 
Gore,  the  former  abode  of  William  Wilberforce,  in  the  early 

part  of  1836.  And  here  her  Ladyship  remained  till  the  14th 

of  April,  1849. 


GORE  HOUSE. 

Any  person  acquainted  with  Lady  Blessington,  when  re- 
siding at  the  Villa  Belvidere  at  Naples,  the  Palazzo  Negrone 
at  Rome,  her  delightful  residence  at  Seamore  Place  in  London 
and  her  latest  English  place  of  abode,  in  Gore  House,  must 
have  observed  the  remarkable  changes  that  had  come  over  her 
mind  at  the  different  epochs  of  her  career  in  intellectual  society 
and  in  fashionable  life,  from  1823  to  1849. 

In  Naples,  the  charm  of  Lady  Blessington’s  conversation 
and  society  was  indescribably  effective.  The  genial  air  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  place,  and  all  the  “ influences  of  the 
sweet  south,”  seemed  to  have  delighted,  soothed,  and  spirit- 
ualized her  feelings.  A strong  tendency  to  fastidiousness  of 
taste,  to  weariness  of  mind  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  long 
continued  entertainment  or  amusement,  to  sudden  impulses  of 
hastiness  of  temper  (as  distinguished  from  habitual  ill-humom-) 
had  been  subdued  and  softened  by  those  changes  of  scenery 
and  “ skiey  influences and  above  all,  there  was  observable 
in  her  animal  spirits  a flow  of  hilarity,  a natural  vivacity, 
such  as  those  who  knew  her  in  early  life,  were  well  aware  had 
belonged  to  her  childhood,  and  which  having  been  restrained 
and  checked  to  some  extent,  had  resumed,  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  its  original  character  of  out-bursting  gait^  du  cceur. 
The  ringing  laugh  of  joyous  girlhood,  which  Mrs.  Jordan  used 
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to  act  to  such  perfection,  was  a reality  with  Lady  Blessington, 
in  those  merry  moods  of  hers  in  Naples,  which  were  then  in- 
deed neither  “ few  nor  fer  between.” 

In  society  Lady  Blessington  was  then  supremely  attractive ; 
she  was  natural  and  sprightly,  and  spirituelle  in  proportion 
to  her  naturalness,  and  utter  absence  of  all  appearance  of  an 
eflFort  to  be  effective  in  conversation. 

At  the  distance  of  a period  of  three  years  from  the  time  of 
my  departure  from  Naples,  when  I next  met  Lady  Blessington 
at  Rome,  that  vivacity  to  which  I have  referred,  seemed  to  me 
to  have  been  considerably  impaired.  She  had  become  more  of 
a learned  lady,  a queen  regnant  in  literary  circles,  expected  to 
speak  with  authority  on  subjectsof  art  and  literatiu’e,  and  less  of 
the  agreeable  woman,  eminently  graceful,  and  full  of  gaiety, 
whom  1 had  parted  with  in  Naples  in  1824.  But  she  was  at 
all  times  attractive  and  triumphant  in  her  efforts  to  reign  in 
the  society  she  moved  in  ; and  she  was,  moreover,  at  all  times 
kindly  disposed  and  faithful  in  her  friendships. 

After  an  interval  of  nearly  five  years,  I renewed  my  acquaint- 
ance with  Lady  Blessington  in  Seamore  Place.  It  was  evident 
that  another  great  “ change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  her 
dream  ” of  life  since  I had  last  seen  her.  Cares  and  troubles, 
and  trials  of  various  kinds  had  befallen  her,  and  left,  if  not 
visible  external  traces,  at  least  perceptible  internal  evidence  of 
their  effects. 

After  a lapse  of  two  or  three  years,  my  acquaintance  with 
Lady  Blessington  was  renewed  at  Gore  House.  The  new 
establishment  was  on  a scale  of  magnificence  exceeding  even 
that  of  Seamore  Place. 

The  brilliant  society  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  did  not 
seem  to  have  contributed  much  to  her  felicity.  There  was 
no  happiness  in  the  circles  of  Gore  House,  comparable  to 
that  of  the  Palazzo  Belvidere  in  Naples.  There  was  manifestly 
a great  intellectual  effort  made  to  keep  up  the  charm  of  that 
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society,  ahd  no  less  manifest  was  it  that  a great  pecuniary 
cflFort  was  making  to  meet  the  large  expenditure  of  the  es- 
tablishment, that  was  essential  for  it.  That  society  was  felt 
by  her  to  be  a necessity  in  England.  It  had  been  a luxury 
in  Italy,  and  had  been  enjoyed  there  without  anxiety  for  cost, 
or  any  experience  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  that  is  con- 
nected with  arduous  exertions  to  maintain  a position  in  London 
haut  ton  society,  acquired  with  difficulty,  and  often  supported 
under  continually  increasing  embarrassments. 

But  notwithstanding  the  symptoms  of  care  and  anxiety 
that  were  noticeable  in  Lady  Blessington’s  appearance  and 
conversation,  at  that  period  of  her  Gore  House  celebrity,  her 
powers  of  attraction  and  of  pleasing,  had  lost  none  of  their 
influences.  There  were  a higher  class  of  men  of  great  in- 
tellect at  her  soirees,  than  were  formerly  wont  to  congregate 
about  her.  Lady  Blcssington  no  longer  spoke  of  books  and 
bookish  men  with  diffidence,  or  any  marked  deference  for  the 
opinions  of  other  persons;  she  laid  down  the  law  of  her 
own  sentiments  in  conversation  rather  dogmatically,  she  aimed 
more  at  saying  smart  things  than  heretofore,  and  seemed  more 
desirous  of  congregating  celebrities  of  distinction  in  her  salons 
than  of  gathering  round  her  people  solely  for  the  agrhnens  of 
their  society  or  any  peculiarities  in  their  characters  or  acquire- 
ments. 

There  was  more  of  gravity  and  formality  in  her  converza- 
tioncs  than  there  had  been  wont  to  be,  and  the  conversation 
generally  was  no  longer  of  that  gay,  enlivening,  cheerful  cha- 
racter, abounding  in  drollery  and  humour,  which  made  the 
great  charm  of  her  reunions  in  the  Villa  Belvidere,  and  in  a 
minor  degree  in  Seamore  Place. 

In  Gore  House  society.  Lady  Blcssington  had  given  herself 
a mission,  in  which  she  laboured  certainly  with  great  assiduity 
and  wonderful  success — that  of  bringing  together  people  of  the 
same  pursuits,  who  were  rivals  in  them,  for  professional  dis- 
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tinctlon ; and  inclining  competitors  for  fame  in  politics,  art, 
and  literature,  to  tolerant,  just,  and  charitable  opinions  of  one 
another.  This  most  assuredly  was  a very  good  and  noble 
object,  and  in  her  efforts  to  attain  it  she  was  well  seconded  by 
Count  D’Orsay. 

The  Count  indeed,  not  only  devoted  his  talents  to  this  ob- 
ject, but  extended  his  aims  to  the  accomplishment  of  a pur- 
pose calculated  to  do  a great  deal  of  good ; to  remove  the 
groundless  misapprehensions  of  unacquainted  intellectual 
people  of  neighbouring  countries,  the  fruitful  cause  of  national 
jealousies  and  antipathies ; to  remove  the  prejudices  which  had 
raised  barriers  even  in  the  best  societies  between  English  people 
and  foreigners,  to  level  distinctions  on  account  of  difference  of 
country,  and  to  unite  the  high  intelligences  of  various  nations 
in  bonds  of  social  intercourse. 

The  party  warfare  that  is  waged  in  art,  literature,  and  politics, 
it  seemed  to  be  the  main  object  of  the  mistress  of  Gore  House, 
in  the  high  sphere  in  which  she  moved,  to  assuage,  to  put  an 
end  to,  and  when  interrupted,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of.  It 
was  astonishing  with  what  tact  this  object  was  pursued  ; and 
those  only  who  have  seen  much  of  the  correspondence  of 
Lady  Blessington,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  labour  she  im- 
posed on  herself  in  removing  unfavourable  impressions,  ex- 
plaining away  differences,  inducing  estranged  people  to  make 
approaches  to  an  accommodation,  to  meet  and  to  be  reconciled. 
These  labours  were  not  confined  to  people  of  the  studio,  or  of 
literary  pursuits;  grave  politicians,  and  solemn  statesmen, 
great  legal  functionaries,  and  even  divines,  have  been  largely 
indebted  to  them.  She  threw  herself  into  those  labours  with  an 
e'iu’nestness  which  seemed  almost  incredible  to  those  who  were 
accustomed  to  the  reserve  and  absence  of  all  demonstrative- 
ness of  feeling  that  is  supposed  to  characterize  the  hmt  ton  of 
English  society. 

Mackintosh,  in  his  beautiful  “ Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,”  en- 
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forcing  the  virtue  of  moderation  and  tolerance  of  opinion,  and 
reprobating  the  vulgar  brutality  of  “ hating  men  for  their 
opinions,”  said,  “ All  men,  in  the  fierce  contests  of  contend- 
ing factions,  should,  from  such  an  example,  learn  the  wisdom 
to  fear,  lest  in  their  most  hated  antagonist  they  may  strike 
down  a Sir  Thomas  More ; for  assuredly  virtue  is  not  so 
narrowed  as  to  be  confined  to  any  party,  and  we  have  in  the 
case  of  More  a signal  example,  that  the  nearest  approach  to 
perfect  excellence,  does  not  exempt  men  from  mistakes  which 
we  may  justly  deem  mischievous.  It  is  a pregnant  proof  that 
we  should  beware  of  bating  men  for  their  opinions,  or  of 
adopting  their  doctrines  because  we  love  and  venerate  their 
virtues.” 

But  the  high  purposes  to  which  I have  referred,  as  actuating 
Lady  Blessington  and  the  Count  D’Orsay,  namely,  of  bringing 
together  eminent  and  estimable  people  of  similar  pursuits,  who 
had  been  estranged  from  one  another,  at  variance,  or  on  bad 
terms,  did  not  interfere  occasionally  with  the  exercise  of  the 
peculiar  talents  and  inclinations  of  both,  for  drawing  out 
absurd  or  eccentric  people  for  the  amusement  of  their  visitors. 

One  of  the  visitors  who  frequented  Gore  House,  about 
1837  and  1838,  was  a very  remarkable  old  French^entleman, 
then  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  whom  I had  known  in- 
timately both  in  France  and  England.  “ Monsieur  Julien  le 
Jeune  de  Paris,”  as  he  styled  himself. 

He  had  figured  in  the  great  French  Revolution  — had 
been  patronised  by  Robespierre,  and  employed  by  him  in  Paris 
and  in  the  south  of  France  in  the  reign  of  terror.  It  was 
generally  asserted  and  believed  that  he  had  voted  for  the  death 
of  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  That,  however,  was  not  the  fact.  It 
was  Monsieur  Julien  I’ain^  who  gave  his  voice  for  the  execution 
of  his  sovereign.  I believe,  moreover,  that.  Monsieur  Julien 
le  jeune,  though  employed  under  Robespierre,  and  at  one  time 
even  acting  as  his  secretary,  was  not  a man  of  blood  de 
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son  gre,  though  a very  ardent  republican  at  the  period  of  the 
regime  of  terror. 

If  my  poor  friend,  Monsieur  Julien  le  jeune,  was  for  some 
time  a minister  of  that  system,  he  certainly  repented  of  it, 
and  made  all  the  atonement,  as  he  thought,  that  could  be  made 
by  him,  by  his  connection  with  a number  of  philanthropical 
societies,  and  the  advocacy  of  the  abolition  of  the  punishment 
of  death,  the  slave  trade,  and  slavery;  and  also  by  the 
composition  of  various  works  of  a half  moral,  part  political 
and  polemical  kind,  and  a considerable  quantity  of  lachrymose 
poetry,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  wrongs  and 
persecutions  he  had  suflered  for  his  country  and  his  opinions. 
His  pieces  on  this  subject,  which  were  extremely  lengthy  and 
doleful,  he  called  “ Mes  Chagrins  Politiques." 

Julien  had  commenced  “ patriotic  declamation  ” at  a very 
early  period  of  his  career,  on  the  great  stage  of  the  Revolution 
of  1789.  Touchard  La  Fosse,  in  his  “ Souvenirs  d’un  demi 
siecle,”  makes  mention  of  him  at  Bordeaux,  at  the  time 
that  Tallien,  one  of  the  leading  terrorists,  was  there  on  his 
mission  of  extermination,  seeking  out  the  last  remains  of  the 
fugitive  Girondists.  The  future  Madame  Tallien,  an  enchan- 
tress of  the  Corinne  school,  daughter  of  the  Spanish  banker 
Monsieur  Cabarrus,  then  bearing  the  name  of  Madame  Fon- 
tenay,  was  also  at  Bordeaux,  at  that  time  “ in  the  dawn  of  her 
celebrity.” 

“ It  was  one  day  announced,”  says  Touchard  La  Fosse, 
“ that  a beautiful  citizeness  had  composed  a wonderfully 
patriotic  oration,  which  would  be  delivered  at  the  dub  by  a 
young  patriot  named  Julien,  (who  subsequently,  during  the 
Empire,  held  several  important  posts  in  the  military  adminis- 
tration, and  who  since  the  restoration  is  better  known  as  Julien 
de  Paris,  was  in  conjunction  with  the  estimable  Amaury  Duval, 
the  founder  of  the  ‘ Revue  Encydopedique.’) 

“ The  following  decade  was  the  time  fixed  for  the  ddivery 
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of  his  discourse.  The  club  was  full.  All  eyes  were  bent 
upon  a young  woman  dressed  in  a riding  habit  of  dark  blue 
kerseymere,  faced  and  trimmed  with  red  velvet.  Upon  her 
beautiful  black  hair,  cropped  cL  la  Titua,  then  a perfectly  new 
fashion,  was  lightly  set,  on  one  side,  a scarlet  cap  trimmed 
with  fur.  Madame  Fontenay  is  said  to  have  been  most  beau- 
tiful in  this  attire. 

“ The  oration,  admirably  well  read  by  Citizen  Julien,  ex-, 
cited  wonderful  admiration.  Its  common-place  patriotic  de- 
clamation, lighted  up  by  a reflexion  of  the  admiration  felt  for 
the  author,  gained  it  the  utmost  praise.  Unanimous  applause, 
flattering  address  of  the  President,  honours  of  the  sitting,  'in 
short,  all  the  remunerations  of  popular  assemblies  were 
launched  upon  this  beautiful  patriot.” 

“ Le  Cher  Julien”  thus,  we  find,  had  commenced  his  metier 
of  patriotic  recitations  some  forty-three  or  four  years  pre- 
viously to  his  exhibitions  in  Seamore  Place.  The  first  per- 
formance was  in  the  presence  of  a very  celebrated  French 
enchantress,  who  reigned  in  revolutionary  circles,  and  the 
latest  was  in  the  presence  of  an  Irish  enchantress,  who  reigned 
over  literary  fashionable  society  in  London. 

At  the  period  of  his  sojourn  in  London  his  head  was  filled 
with  these  “ Chagrins.”  As  regularly  as  he  presented  him- 
self in  the  evenings  at  the  salons  of  Lady  Blessington,  he 
brought  with  him,  on  each  occasion,  a roll  of  paper  in  his  side 
pocket,  consisting  of  some  sheets  of  foolscap  filled  with  his 
“ Chagrins,”  which  would  be  seen  projectmg  from  the  breast 
of  his  coat,  when,  on  entering  the  room,  he  would  stoop  to 
kiss  the  hand  of  Lady  Blessington,  after  the  manner  of  the 
polished  courtiers  of  la  Vielle  Cour ; for  Monsieur  Julien  le 
Jeune,  in  his  old  age  at  least,  was  a perfect  specimen  of  French 
courtesy,  and  preser\'ed  very  little  of  the  burly  bearing,  or 
the  sturdy  manners  or  opinions  of  a Republican. 

Poor  Julien  le  Jeune,  like  D’Alembert,  had  the  gift  of  shed- 
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ding  tears  at  pleasure,  to  which  don  de  larmes  of  D’Alem- 
bert, La  Harpe  was  indebted  for  the  success  of  one  of  his 
dramatic  pieces. 

“ C’est  k ce  don  de  larmes  que  La  Harpe  dut  le  succ^  de 
sa  Melanie.  L’etiquette  voulait  qu’on  eut  pleur^  k ce  drame. 
D’Alembert  ne  manquait  jamais  d’accompagner  La  Harpe. 
II  prenait  un  air  s^rieux  et  compost,  qui  fixait  d’abord  I’at- 
tention.  Au  premier  acte  il  faisait  remarquer  les  apercues 
philosophiques  de  I’ouvrage ; en  suite  profitant  du  talent  qu’il 
avait  pour  la  pantomine,  il  pleurait  toujours  aux  mdmes  en- 
droits,  ce  qui  imposait  aux  femmes  la  necessite,  de  s’attendrir 
— et  comment  auraient  elles  eu  les  yeux  secs  lorsqu’un  phi- 
losophe  fondait  en  larmes?” — Tom.  ii.  10. 

It  used  to  be  a scene,  that  it  was  most  difficult  to  witness 
with  due  restraint,  and  certainly  not  without  great  efforts  at 
external  composure — whenMonsieur  Julien  le  Jeune,  all  radiant 
with  smiles  and  overflowing  with  urbanity,  having  paid  his  de- 
voirs to  her  Ladyship,  would  be  approached  by  Count  D’Orsay, 
and  with  the  eyes  of  the  whole  circle  fixed  on  him  (duly  pre- 
pared to  expect  amusement),  the  poor  old  man  would  be  en- 
treated to  favour  Lady  Blessington  with  the  recital  of  another 
canto  of  his  political  afflictions.  Then  Julien  would  protest 
he  had  read  all  that  was  worth  reading  to  her  Ladyship,  but 
at  length  would  yield  to  the  persuasions  of  Lady  Blessington 
with  looks  and  gestures  which  plainly  said,  “ Infandum  Regina 
jubas  renovare  dolorem.” 

On  the  first  occasion  of  my  witnessing  this  scene,  Julien 
had  just  gone  through  the  usual  formula  of  praying  to  be 
excused,  and  had  made  the  protestation  above  referred  to, 
when  D’Orsay,  with  a gravity  that  was  truly  admirable,  and 
surprising  how  it  could  be  maintained,  overcame  all  the  re- 
luctance assumed  by  poor  old  Julien  le  Jeune,  to  produce 
the  poem  expressly  brought  for  recital,  by  renewed  supplica- 
tions, and  on  a novel  plea  for  the  reading  of  it. 
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There  was  one  present,  the  Count  observed,  who  had  never 
heard  the  “ Chagrins,”  long  and  earnestly  as  he  deJired  that 
gratification, — “ N’est  pas  Madden  vous  n’avez  jamais  entendu 
les  Chagrins  politiques  de  notre  cher  ami  Monsieur  Julien  ?” 

All  the  reply  that  covdd  be  given  was  in  a single  word, 
“Jam  ais.” 

“ Allons  mon  ami,”  continued  D’Orsay.  “ Ce  pauvre 
Madden  a bien  besoin  d’cntendre  vos  chagrins  politiques — il 
a les  siens  aussi — (I  had  been  recently  reviewed  and  reviled  in 
some  periodicals) — II  k souffert — lui — il  a des  sympathies  pour 
les  blessds,  .il  faut  le  donner  cette  triste  plaisir — N’est  ce  pas 
Madden  ?” 

Another  dire  effort  to  respond  in  the  affirmative — “ Oui, 
Monsieur  le  Comte.” 

Mons.  Julien,  after  playing  off  for  some  minutes  all  the 
diffident  airs  of  a bashful  young  lady  dying  to  sing  and  pro- 
testing she  cannot,  placed  himself  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room,  near  a table  with  wax  lights,  pulled  the  roll  of  paper 
from  his  breast  pocket,  and  began  to  recite  his  “ Chagrins 
Politiques”  in  a most  lugubrious  tone,  like  Mademoiselle  Du- 
chesnois  — avec  les  pleurs  dans  la  voix.  The  saloon  was 
crowded  with  distinguished  guests.  On  the  left  hand  of  the 
tender-hearted  poet  and  most  doleful  reciter  of  his  own  sor- 
rows— this  quondam  secretary  of  Robespierre — was  Lady 
Blessington  in  her  well-known  fauteuil,  looking  most  intently, 
and  with  apparent  anxious  solicitude,  full  in  the  face  of  the 
dolorous  reciter.  But  it  would  not  do  for  one  listening  to  the 
“Chagrins,”  to  look  too  curiously  into  the  eyes  of  that  lady, 
lest  he  might  perceive  any  twinkling  there  indicative  of 
internal  hilarity  of  a communicative  kind.  On  the  other  side 
of  Mons.  Julien,  but  somewhat  in  front  of  him,  sat  Count 
D’Orsay,  with  a handkerchief  occasionaDy  lifted  to  his  eyes ; 
and  ever  and  anon,  a plaudit  or  an  exclamation  of  pain  was 
uttered  by  him  at  the  recital  of  some  particular  “ Chagrin.” 
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At  the  very  instant  when  the  accents  of  the  reciter  were  be- 
coming most  exceedingly  lugubrious  and  ludicrous,  and  the 
difficulty  of  refraining  from  laughter  was  at  its  height,  D’Orsay 
was  heard  to  whisper  in  a sotto  voce,  as  he  leaned  his  head 
over  the  back  of  the  chair  I sat  on — “ Pleurez  done  !” 

Doctor  Quin,  who  was  present  at  this  scene,  one  of  the 
richest,  certainly,  I ever  witnessed,  during  the  recital,  contri- 
buted largely  to  its  effect.  Whenever  D’Orsay  would  seize 
on  some  particular  passage,  and  exclaim,  “ Ah  que  e’est 
beau  !”  then  would  Quin’s  “ magniiique  ! ” “ superbe  ! ” 
“ vraiement  beau ! ” be  intonated  with  all  due  solemnity,  and 
a call  for  that  moving  passage  over  again  would  be  preferred, 
and  kindly  complied  with,  so  that  there  was  not  one  of  Mons. 
Julien’s  “ Chagrins  Politiques”  which  was  not  received  with 
the  most  marked  attention  and  applause. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  “ Chagrin,”  poor  Julien’s  eyes 
were  alvrays  sure  to  be  bathed  with  tears,  and  as  much  so,  at 
the  latest  recital  of  his  oft-repeated  griefs,  as  at  the  earliest 
delivery  of  them. 

It  was  always  in  this  melting  mood,  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
recital,  he  was  again  conducted  by  the  hand  to  the  fauteuil  of 
Lady  Blessington  by  D’Orsay,  and  there  bending  low,  as  the 
noble  lady  of  the  mansion  graciously  smiled  on  him,  he  re- 
ceived compliments  and  consolations,  most  literally  bestowed 
on  his  “ Chagrins  Politiques.” 

Of  one  of  those  displays  of  D’Orsay’s  peculiar  power  in 
drawing  out  absxird,  eccentric,  or  outre  people,  of  a similar 
kind,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  his  time  thus 
writes,  in  April,  1838  : 

“ Count  D’Orsay  may  well  speak  of  an  evening  being  a 
happy  one,  to  whose  happiness  he  contributed  so  largely.  It 
would  be  absind  if  one  did  not  know  it  to  be  true,  to  hear 
Dickens  tell,  as  he  has  done  ever  since,  of  Count  D’Orsay’s 
power  of  drawing  out  always  the  best  elements  of  the  society 
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around  him,  and  of  miraculously  putting  out  the  worst.  Cer- 
tainly I never  saw  it  so  marvellously  exhibited  as  on  the  night 
in  question.  I shall  think  of  him  hereafter  unceasingly,  with 
the  two  guests  that  sat  on  either  side  of  him  that  night.  But 
it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  think  of  him  at  any  time, 
since  I have  known  him,  but  with  the  utmost  admiration, 
affection,  and  respect,  which  genius  and  kindness  can  suggest 
to  every  one.” 

The  last  time  I met  Monsieur  Julien  was  at  a breakfast 
given  by  Colonel  Leicester  Stanhope,  on  which  occasion  many 
remarkable  persons  were  assembled.  Julien,  at  that  pe- 
riod, had  abandoned  his  “ Chagrins  Politiques,”  and  adopted 
a new  plan  of  attracting  attention.  He  exhibited  a small 
dial,  on  the  circumference  of  which,  in  opposite  directions, 
moral  and  evil  tendencies  were  marked,  and  to  these  a mov- 
able index  pointed,  shewing  the  virtue  to  be  cultivated  w'hen 
any  particular  defect  in  character  was  referred  to.  This  in- 
strument Monsieur  Julien  called  his  “ Horloge  Moral.”  The 
old  man  was  lapsing  fast  into  second  childhood,  but  with  his 
senility,  a large  dash  of  charlatanerie  was  very  obviously  com- 
bined. On  the  occasion  I allude  to,  a brother  of  Napoleon, 
one  of  the  Ex-Kings  of  the  Buonaparte  family,  was  present  for 
a short  time,  but  on  seeing  Monsieur  Julien  he  immediately 
departed.  Poor  L.  E.  L.,  who  was  one  of  the  guests,  was 
singled  out  by  Julien  for  special  instruction  in  the  use  of  the 
“ Horloge  Moral,”  and  she  allowed  herself  to  be  victimized 
with  most  exemplary  patience  and  good  humour,  while 
Monsieur  Julien  was  shewing  off  the  latest  product  of  his 
ethical  and  inventive  faculties. 
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Poor  Lady  Blessington,  when  she  launched  into  the  enormous 
expenditure  of  her  magnificent  establishments,  first  in  Seymour 
Place,  next  in  Kensington  Gore,  had  little  idea  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  her  position  in  the  fashionable  world,  with  a jointure 
of  £2000  a year,  to  meet  all  the  extensive  and  incessant  claims 
on  her  resources,  and  those  claims  on  them  also  of  at  least  seven 
or  eight  persons,  members  of  her  family,  who  were  mainly  de- 
pendent on  her.  Little  was  she  aware  of  the  nature  of  those 
literary  pursuits,  and  the  precariousness  of  their  remuneration, 
from  which  she  imagined  she  could  derive  secure  and  per- 
manent emolument,  that  would  make  such  an  addition  to  her 
ordinary  income  as  would  enable  her  to  make  head  against  the 
vast  expenditure  of  her  mode  of  life ; an  expenditure  which  the 
most  constant  anxiety  to  reduce  within  reasonable  limits,  by 
an  economy  of  the  most  rigid  kind  in  small  household 
matters,  was  wholly  inadequate  to  accomplish.* 

A lady  of  quality,  who  sits  down  in  fashionable  life  to  get  a 

* Lady  Blessington's  punctuality  and  strictness  in  examining  ac- 
counts, at  regular  periods,  inquiring  into  expenditure  by  servants, 
orders  given  to  tradesmen,  and  the  use  made  of  ordinary  articles  of 
consumption,  were  remarkable.  She  kept  a book  of  dinners,  in 
which  the  names  of  all  persons  at  each  entertainment  were  set  down  ; 
this  register  of  guests,  served  a double  purpose,  as  a reference  for 
dates,  and  a check  on  the  accounts  of  her  maitre  d’hotel. 
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livelihood  by  literature,  or  a large  portion  of  the  means  ne- 
cessary to  sustain  her  in  that  position,  at  the  hands  of  pub- 
lishers, had  better  build  any  other  description  of  castles  in  the 
air,  or  if  she  must  dream  of  “ chateaus  en  Espagne,”  let  it  be 
of  some  order  of  architecture  less  visionary. 

Charles  Lamb,  the  inimitable  quaint  teller  of  solemn  truths, 
in  amusing  terms,  in  a letter  to  Bernard  Barton,  the  Quaker 
poet,  in  1823,  thus  speaks  of  “ literature  as  a calling  to  get 
a livelihood.” 

“ What ! throw  yourself  on  the  world  without  any  rational 
plan  of  support,  beyond  what  the  chance  of  employment  of 
booksellers  would  afford  you?  Throw  yourself  rather,  my 
dear  Sir,  from  the  steep  Tarpeian  rock  slap-dash,  headlong 
down  upon  iron  spikes. 

“ I have  known  many  authors  want  bread : some  repining, 
others  enjoying  the  sweet  security  of  a spunging  house ; all 
agreeing  they  had  rather  have  been  tailors,  weavers,  what  not ! 
rather  than  the  things  they  were.  I have  known  some 
starv'ed — some  go  mad — one  dear  friend  literally  dying  in  a 
workhouse. 

“ O ! you  know  not,  may  you  never  know  the  miseries 
of  subsisting  by  authorship!  ’Tis  a pretty  appendage  to 
situations  like  yours  or  mine,  but  a slavery  worse  than  all 
slavery,  to  be  a bookseller’s  dependant : to  drudge  your  brains 
for  pots  of  ale  and  breasts  of  mutton : to  change  your  free 
thoughts  and  voluntary  numbers,  for  ungracious  taskwork  ! 
The  booksellers  hate  us.” 

If  Lamb  had  been  an  Irishman,  one  might  imagine  that 
the  “ h”  in  the  penultimate  word  was  an  interpolation  of  some 
sarcastic  copyist,  who  had  been  infelicitous  in  authorship,  and 
that  we  should  read — ate,  and  not  hate.  Emolument  from 
literature  must  have  been  looked  to  by  Lady  Blessington,  not 
in  the  sense  of  Lamb’s  pretty  appendage  to  his  situation,  but 
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as  a main  resource,  to  meet  an  expenditure  which  her  ordinary 
income  could  not  half  suffice  for. 

The  establishment  of  Gore  House,  and  the  incidental  ex- 
penditure of  its  noble  mistress,  could  not  have  been  less  than 
£4000  a year.  Lady  Blessington’s  jointure  was  only  £2000- 
But  then  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  a very  large  portion  of 
that  expenditure  was  incurred  for  aid  and  assistance  given 
to  members  of  her  family,  and  that  she  frequently  stated  in 
her  letters,  particularly  in  those  to  Mr.  Landor,  that 
nothing  would  induce  her  to  continue  her  literary  labours,  but 
to  be  enabled  to  provide  for  those  who  were  dependent 
on  her. 

There  is  a passage  in  a letter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  re- 
ference to  the  costly  efforts  made  by  a lady  of  literary  tastes 
to  maintain  a position  in  literary  society,  or  rather  to  be  the 
centre  of  a literarj'  circle,  which  well  deserves  attention. 

In  his  diary  while  in  Italy,  Sir  Walter  makes  mention  of 
“ Lydia  White.”  “ Went  to  poor  Lydia  White’s,  and  found 
her  extended  on  a couch,  frightfully  swelled,  unable  to  stir, 
rouged,  jesting,  and  dying,  Sbe  has  a good  heart,  and  is 
really  a clever  creature ; but,  unhappily,  or  rather,  happily, 
she  has  set  the  whole  staff  of  her  life  in  keeping  literary 
society  about  her.  The  world  has  not  neglected  her ; it  is 
not  always  so  bad  as  it  is  called.  She  can  always  make  up 
her  circle,  and  generally  has  some  people  of  real  talent  and 
distinction.  She  is  w’ealthy,  to  be  sure,  and  gives  petits 
diners,  but  not  in  a style  to  carry  the  point  a force  d’ argent. 
In  her  case  the  world  is  good-natured,  and  perhaps  it  is  more 
frequently  so  than  is  generally  supposed.”* 

Of  the  false  position  of  distinguished  women  in  society, 
it  has  been  very  justly  observed,  in  a notice  of  the  life  of 
Madame  de  Stael : — 

“ The  aspect  of  ill-will  makes  women  tremble,  however 
* Lockhart’s  Life  of  Sir  W.  Scott. 
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distinguished  they  may  he.  Courageous  in  misfortune,  they 
are  timid  against  enmity.  Thought  exalts  them,  yet  their 
character  remains  feeble  and  timid.  Most  of  the  women  in 
whom  the  possession  of  high  faculties  has  awakened  the 
desire  of  fame,  are  like  Erminia  in  her  warlike  accoutrements. 
The  warriors  see  the  casque,  the  lance,  the  shining  plume ; 
they  expect  to  meet  force,  they  attack  with  violence,  and  with 
the  first  stroke  reach  the  heart.” 

Troubles  and  afflictions  of  various  kinds  had  fallen  on 
Lady  Blessington,  in  quick  succession,  from  the  year  1843. 
The  loss  of  fortune,  and  the  loss  of  friends,  trials  of  different 
kinds,  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  humiliations,  had  followed 
each  other  with  little  intermission  of  late  vears.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1845,  the  effects  of  the  potato  blight,  arid  the 
famine  in  Ireland,  made  themselves  felt  in  the  magnificent 
salons  in  London  and  on  the  continent,  even  in  the  place  of 
sojourn  of  the  Irish  aristocracy.  The  sumptuous  apartments 
of  Gore  House  were  made  intimately  acquainted  with  them. 

By  the  robbery  of  plate,  jewellery,  and  other  valuables, 
that  was  committed  in  Lady  Blessington’s  house,  in  Seamore 
Place,  a loss  of  upwards  of  £1000  had  been  sustained.  By 
the  failure  of  Charles  Heath,  the  engraver,  she  incurred  a 
loss  of  £700. 

The  difficulties  of  Count  D’Orsay  had  contributed  also  not 
in  a small  degree  to  the  derangement  of  her  affairs ; and 
those  difficulties  had  commenced  at  a very  early  period  of  his 
career  in  London,  while  Lady  Blessington  was  residing  in 
Seamore  Place,  and  the  Count  in  a small  house  in  Curzon 
Street,  nearly  opposite  Lord  Chesterfield’s.  The  Count  was 
arrested,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  for  a debt  of  £300 
to  his  boot-maker  in  Paris,  Mr.  M'Henrj',  and  was  only 
saved  from  imprisonment  by  the  acceptance,  on  the  part  of  his 
creditor,  of  bail  on  that  occasion.* 

* I have  been  informed  by  Mr.  M'Henry,  that  he  had  allowed 
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In  October,  1846,  when  difficulties  were  pressing  heavily 
on  Lady  Blessington,  she  received  a letter  (in  the  hand- 
writing of  a lady,  who  signs  herself  M.  A.),  from  which  the 
following  extract  appears  to  have  been  taken : — 

“ Well  may  it  lie  said,  ' Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,’ 
which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous,  bears  yet  a precious 
jewel  in  its  head  ! ! — and  its  chief  advantage  is,  that  it 
enables  us  to  judge  our  real  friends  from  false  ones.  Rowland 
Hill,  on  one  occasion  (preaching  to  a large  congregation  on 
men’s  trust  in  the  friendship  of  the  world)  obsen'ed,  that 
his  own  acquaintances  would  probably  fill  the  church ; and 
he  was  quite  certain  that  his  friends,  at  the  most,  would  only 
fill  the  pulpit.  Thus  many  may  say,  and  those  too  who 
may  have  expended  thousands  in  entertaining  selfish  and 
cold-hearted  men,  who  would  not  render  them  a real  service, 
if  they  wanted  one,  or  give  a sigh  to  their  memory  on  hearing 
of  their  decease.” 

Poor  Lady  Blessington’s  mind  was  ill  at  ease  when  she 
set  down  the  following  observations  in  her  common-place 
book : — 

“ Greattrials  demand  great  courage,  and  all  our  energy 
is  called  up  to  enal)le  us  to  bear  them.  But  it  is  the  minor 
cares  of  life  that  wear  out  the  body,  because,  singly,  and  in 
detail,  they  do  not  appear  sufficiently  important  to  engage 
us  to  rally  our  force  and  spirits  to  support  them Many 

that  debt  to  remain  unsettled  for  many  years,  and  had  consented  to 
accept  the  security  finally  offered  to  him,  on  account  of  the  very  large 
obligations  he  felt  under  to  the  Count ; for  the  mere  fact  of  its  being 
known  in  Paris,  that  Count  D’Orsay’s  boots  were  made  by  M'Henry, 
had  procured  for  him  the  custom  of  all  the  tip-top  exquisites  of  Paris. 
Similar  obligations  existed  in  London,  with  similar  relations  between 
the  debtors  and  the  indebted  ; and  similar  results  there  between  the 
Count  and  his  tradesmen,  but  sometimes  not  of  a nature  so  agreeable, 
frequently  took  place. 
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minds  that  have  withstood  the  most  severe  trials,  have  been 
broken  down  by  a succession  of  ignoble  cares.” 

How  much  bitter  experience  must  it  have  required  to 
say  so  much,  in  so  few  words  ? “ When  the  sun  shines  on 

you,  you  see  your  friends.  It  requires  sunshine  to  be  seen  by 
them  to  advantage.  While  it  lasts  we  are  visible  to  them  ; 
when  it  is  gone,  and  our  horizon  is  overcast,  they  are  invisible 
to  us.” 

And  elsewhere,  another  “ Night  Thought”  is  to  a similar 
effect : — 

“ Friends  are  the  thermometers  by  which  we  may  judge 
the  temperature  of  our  fortunes.” 

“ There  is  no  knowledge  for  which  so  great  a price  is  paid 
as  a knowledge  of  the  world ; and  no  one  ever  became  an 
adept  in  it,  except  at  the  expense  of  a hardened  or  a wounded 
heart.” 

“ M.  B.” 


Lady  Blessington  makes  reference  to  “ a friend  of  long 
standing,  and  deeply  interested  in  her  welfare,”  who  had  been 
consulted  by  her  at  the  period  of  her  most  serious  embar- 
rassments, and  who  had  addressed  the  following  letter  to  her 
Ladyship,  without  date  or  name,  but  probably  written  in 
1848 


“ My  Dearest  Friend, 

“ You  do  not  do  me  more  than  justice  in  the  belief 
that  I most  fully  sympathize  with  all  your  troubles,  and  I shall 
be  only  too  happy  if  my  advice  can  in  any  way  assist  you. 

“ First.  As  to  your  jointure,  nothing  in  law  is  so  indis- 
putable,— as  that  a widow’s  jointure  takes  precedence  of  every 
other  claim  on  an  estate.  The  very  first  money  the  agent  or 
steward  receives  from  the  property  should  go  to  the  dischage 
of  this  claim.  No  subsequent  mortgages,  annuities,  encum- 
brances, law-suits,  expenses  of  management,  &c.,  can  be  per- 
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mitted  to  interfere  with  the  payment  of  jointure ; and  as, 
whatever  the  distress  of  the  tenants,  or  the  embarrassments  of 
the  estate,  it  is  clear  that  some  rents  must  have  come  in  half- 
yearly  ; so,  on  those  rents  you  have  an  indisputable  right ; 
and,  I think,  on  consulting  your  lawyer,  he  will  put  you  in  a 
way,  either  by  a memorial  to  chancery,  or  otherwise,  to  secure 
in  future  the  regular  payment  of  this  life-charge.  Indeed,  on 
property  charged  with  a jointure,  although  the  rents  are  not 
paid  for  months  after  the  proper  dates,  the  jointure  must  be 
paid  on  the  regular  days;  and  if  not,  the  proprietor  would 
become  liable  to  immediate  litigation.  I am  here  presuming 
that  you  but  ask  for  the  jointure,  due  quarterly,  or  half-yearly, 
and  not  in  advance,  which,  if  the  affairs  are  in  chancery,  it 
would  be  illegal  to  grant. 

“ Secondly.  With  respect  to  the  diamonds,  would  it  be  possi- 
ble, or  expedient,  to  select  a certain  portion  (say  half)  which 
you  least  value  on  their  own  account ; and  if  a jeweller  himself 
falls  too  short  in  his  offer,  to  get  him  to  seU  them  on  commission  ? 
You  must  remember,  that  every  year,  by  paying  interest  on 
them,  you  are  losing  money  on  them : so  that  in  a few  years 
you  may  thus  lose  more  than  by  taking  at  once  less  than  their 
true  value.  There  are  diamond  merchants,  who,  I believe, 
give  more  for  those  articles  than  jewellers ; and  if  you  know 
Anthony  Kothschild,  and  would  not  object  to  speak  to  him,  he 
might  help  you. 

“ Thirdly.  With  respect  to  an  illustrated  work,  I like  your 
plan  much;  and  T think  any  falling  off  is  to  be  attributed 
to  a relaxation  in  Heath  himself — of  proper  attention  to  the 
interests  of  the  illustrations.  You  have  apparently  some  idea 
as  to  the  plan  and  conception.  I fancy  that  illustrations  of  our 
most  popular  writers  might  be  a novelty.  Illustrations  from 
Shakespeare — not  the  female  characters  only,  but  scenes  from 
the  Plays  themselves — by  good  artists ; and  the  letter-press 
bearing  upon  the  subject,  might  make  a very  saleable  and 
standard  work.  Again  (and  I think  better)  in  this  day,  illus- 
trations from  English  scenery,  ruins,  and  buildings,  might  be 
very  popular ; in  fact,  if  you  could  create  a rational  interest  in 
the  subject  in  the  plates,  yorur  sale  and  profit  would  be  both 
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larger  and  more  permanent  on  the  first  demand^  and  become  a 
source  of  yearly  income. 

“ You  do  perfectly  right  not  to  diminish  your  income  by 

loans ; will  wait  your  time,  and  I am  sure,  that  with 

proper  legal  advice,  you  can  ensure  the  regular  payments 
of  your  jointure  in  future. 

“ I think  I have  thus  given  you  the  best  hints  I can  on  the 
different  points  on  which  you  have  so  kindly  consulted  me.  I 
know  well  how,  to  those  accustomed  to  punctual  payments,  and 
with  a horror  of  debt,  pecuniary  embarrassments  prey  upon  the 
mind.  But  I think  they  may  be  borne,  not  only  with  ease,  but 
some  degree  of  complacency,  when  connected  with  such  gener- 
ous devotions  and  affectionate  services  as  those  which  must 
console  you  amidst  all  your  cares.  In  emptying  your  purse 
you  have  at  least  filled  your  heart  with  consolations,  which 
will  long  outlast  what  I trust  will  be  but  the  troubles  of  a 
season.” 

In  April,  1849,  the  clamours  and  importunate  demands 
of  Lady  Blessington’s  creditors  harassed  her,  and  made  it 
evident  that  an  inevitable  crash  was  coming.  She  had  given 
bills  to  her  bankers,  and  her  bond  likewise,  for  various 
advances,  in  anticipation  of  her  jointure,  to  an  amount  ap- 
proaching to  £1500.  Immediately  after  the  sale,  the  bankers 
acknowledged  having  received  from  Mr.  Phillips,  the  auc- 
tioneer, by  her  order,  the  sum  of  £1500,  leaving  a balance 
only,  in  their  hands,  to  her  credit,  of  £11.  She  had  the 
necessity  of  renewing  bills  frequently  as  they  became  due, 
and  on  the  24th  of  April,  1849,  she  had  to  renew  a bill 

of  hers,  to  a Mr.  M , for  a very  large  amount,  which 

would  fall  due  on  the  30th  of  the  following  month  of  May ; 
four  days  only  before  “ the  great  debt  of  aU  debts”  was  to  be 
paid  by  her. 

In  the  spring  of  1849,  the  long-menaced  break-up  of  the 
establishment  of  Gore  House  took  place.  Numerous  cre- 
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ditors,  bill  discounters,  money  lenders,  jewellers,  lace  venders, 
tax  collectors,  gas  company  agents,  all  persons  having  claims 
to  urge,  pressed  them  at  this  period  simultaneously.  An 
execution  for  a debt  of  £4000  was  at  length  put  in  by  a house 
largely  engaged  in  the  silk,  lace,  India  shawls  and  fancy  jewellery 
business.  Some  arrangements  were  made,  a life  insurance 
was  effected,  but  it  became  necessary  to  determine  on  a sale  of 
the  whole  of  the  effects  for  the  interest  of  all  the  creditors.* 
Several  of  the  friends  of  Lady  Blessington  urged  on  her  pe- 
cuniary assistance,  which  would  have  prevented  the  necessity 
of  breaking  up  the  est.ablishment.  But  she  declined  all 
offers  of  this  kind.  The  fact  was,  that  Lady  Blessington  was 
sick  at  heart,  worn  dowm  with  cares  and  anxieties,  wearied  out 

* For  about  two  years  previous  to  the  break-up  at  Gore  House, 
Lady  Blessington  lived  in  the  constant  apprehension  of  executions 
being  put  in,  and  unceasing  precautions  in  the  admission  of  persons  had 
to  be  taken  both  at  the  outer  gate  and  hall  door  entrance.  Fur  a con- 
siderable period  too.  Count  D'Orsay  had  been  in  continual  danger  of 
arrest,  and  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  the  house  and  grounds, 
except  on  Sundays,  and  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  on  other  days.  All 
those  precautions  were,  however,  at  length  baffled  by  the  ingenuity  of 
a sheriff's  officer,  who  effected  an  entrance  in  a disguise,  the  ludi- 
crousness of  which  had  some  of  the  characteristics  of  farce,  which  con- 
trasted strangely  and  painfully  with  the  denouement  of  a very  serious 
drama. 

Lady  Blessington  was  no  sooner  informed,  by  a confidential  servant, 
of  the  fact  of  the  entrance  of  a sheriff's  officer,  and  an  execution 
being  laid  on  her  property,  than  she  immediately  desired  the  mes- 
senger to  proceed  to  the  Count’s  room,  and  tell  him  that  he  must  im- 
mediately prepare  to  leave  England,  as  there  would  be  no  safety  for 
him,  once  the  fact  was  known  of  the  execution  having  been  levied. 
The  Count  was  at  first  incredulous — bah  f after  bah  ! followed  each  sen- 
tence of  the  account  given  him  of  the  entrance  of  the  sheriff’s  officer. 
At  length,  after  seeing  Lady  Blessington,  the  necessity  for  his  imme- 
diate departure  became  apparent.  The  following  morning,  with  a 
single  portmanteau,  attended  by  his  valet,  he  set  out  for  Paris,  and 
thus  ended  the  London  life  of  Count  D'Orsay. 
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with  difBcultles  and  embarrassments  daily  augmenting,  worried 
with  incessant  claims,  and  tired  to  death  with  demands  she 
could  not  meet.  For  years  previously,  if  the  truth  was  known, 
she  was  sidk  at  the  heart’s  core,  of  the  splendid  misery  of  her 
position — of  the  false  appearances  of  enjoyment  in  it — of  the 
hollow  smiles  by  which  it  was  surrounded — of  the  .struggle 
for  celebrity  in  that  vortex  of  fashionable  life  and  luxury  in 
which  she  had  been  plunged,  whirling  round  and  round  in  a 
species  of  continuous  delirious  excitement,  sensible  of  the 
madness  of  remaining  in  the  glare  and  turmoil  of  such  an 
existence,  and  yet  unable  to  stir  hand  or  foot  to  extricate  her- 
self from  its  obvious  dangers. 

The  public  sale  of  the  precious  articles  of  a boudoir,  the 
bijouterie  and  beautiful  objects  of  art  of  the  salons  of  a lady 
of  fashion,  awakens  many  reminiscences  identified  with  the 
vicissitudes  in  the  fortunes  of  former  owners,  and  the  fate  of 
those  to  whom  these  precious  things  belonged.  Lady  Bless- 
ington,  in  her  “ Idler  in  France,”  alludes  to  the  influence  of 
such  lugubrious  feelings,  w'hen  she  went  the  round  of  the 
curiosity  shops  on  the  Quai  D’Orsay,  and  made  a purchase  of 
an  amber  vase  of  rare  beauty,  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Empress  Josephine. 

“ When  I see  the  beautiful  objects  collected  together  in 
these  shops,  I often  think  of  their  probable  histories,  and  of 
those  to  whom  they  belonged.  Each  seems  to  identify  itself 
with  the  former  owner,  and  conjures  up  in  my  mind  a little 
romance.”  “ Vases  of  exquisite  workmanship,  chased  gold 
etuis  enriched  with  oriental  agate  and  brilliants  that  had  once 
probably  belonged  to  some  grandes  dames  of  the  Court : 
pendules  of  gilded  bronze,  one  with  a motto  in  diamonds  on 
the  back — ‘ vous  me  faites  oublier  les  heures’ — a nuptial  gift : 
a flacon  of  most  delicate  workmanship,  and  other  articles  of 
bijouterie  bright  and  beautiful  as  when  they  left  the  hands  of 
the  jeweller ; the  gages  d’amour  are  scattered  all  around.  But 
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the  givers  and  receivers,  where  are  they  ? Mouldering  in  the 
grave,  long  years  ago. 

“ Through  how  many  hands  may  these  objects  have  passed 
since  death  snatched  away  the  persons  for  whom  they  were 
originally  designed.  And  here  they  are,  in  the  ignoble  cus- 
tody of  some  avaricious  vender,  who  having  obtained  them  at 
the  sale  of  some  departed  amateur  for  less  than  their  first 
cost,  now  expects  to  extort  more  than  double  the  value  of 
them.  . . . “ And  so  will  it  be  when  I am  gone,”  as  Moore’s 
beautiful  song  says ; the  rare  and  beautiful  bijouteries  which  I 
have  collected  with  such  pains,  and  looked  on  with  such  plea- 
sure, will  probably  be  scattered  abroad,  and  find  their  resting- 
places  not  in  gilded  salons,  but  in  the  dingy  coffers  of  the 
wily  brocanteurs,  whose  exorbitant  demands  will  preclude  their 
finding  purchasers.”* 

The  property  of  Lady  Blessington  offered  for  sale  was  thus 
eloquently  described  in  the  catalogue,  composed  by  that  eminent 
author  of  auctioneering  advertisements,  Mr.  Phillips. 

“ Costly  and  elegant  effects,  comprising  all  the  magnificent 
furniture,  rare  porcelain,  sculpture  in  marble,  bronzes,  and 
an  assemblage  of  objects  of  art  and  decoration,  a casket  of 
valuable  jewellery  and  bijouterie,  services  of  rich  chased  silver 
and  silver  gilt  plate,  a superbly  fitted  silver  dressing  case,  col- 
lection of  ancient  and  modern  pictures,  including  many  por- 
traits of  distinguished  persons,  valuable  original  drawings  and 
fine  engravings,  framed  and  in  the  portfolio,  the  extensive  and 
interesting  library  of  books,  comprising  upwards  of  5000 
volumes,  expensive  table  services  of  china  and  rich  cut  glass, 
and  an  infinity  of  valuable  and  useful  effects,  the  property  of 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Countess  of  Blessington,  retiring  to  the 
Continent.” 

On  the  1 0th  of  May,  1 849, 1 visited  Gore  House  for  the  last 
time.  The  auction  was  going  on.  There  was  a large  assemblage 
* The  Idler  in  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  53. 
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of  people  of  fashion.  Every  room  was  thronged;  the  well  known 
library  saloon,  in  which  the  conversaziones  took  place,  was 
crowded,  but  not  with  guests.  The  arm-chair  in  which  the 
lady  of  the  mansion  was  wont  to  sit,  was  occupied  by  a stout 
coarse  gentleman  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  busily  engaged  in 
examining  a miirble  hand  extended  on  a book — the  fingers  of 
which  were  modelled  from  a cast  of  those  of  the  absent  mistress 
of  the  establishment. 

People  as  they  passed  through  the  room  poked  the  fur- 
niture, pulled  about  the  precious  objects  of  art,  and  ornaments 
of  various  kinds,  that  lay  on  the  table.  And  some  made  jests 
and  ribald  jokes  on  the  scene  they  witnessed. 

It  was  a relief  to  leave  that  room  : I went  into  another,  the 
dining  room,  where  I had  frequently  enjoyed,  “ in  goodly  com- 
pany,” the  elegant  hospitality  of  one  who  was  indeed  a “ most 
kind  hostess.”  I saw  an  individual  among  the  crowd  of  gazers 
there,  who  looked  thoughtful  and  even  sad.  I remembered  his 
features.  I had  dined  with  the  gentleman  more  than  once  in  that 
room.  He  was  a humourist,  a facetious  man — one  of  the  editors 
of  “Punch,”  but  he  had  a heart,  with  all  his  customary  drollery 
and  penchant  for  fun  and  raillery.  I accosted  him,  and  said, 
“ We  have  met  here  under  different  circumstances.”  Some  ob- 
sen  ations  were  made  by  the  gentleman,  which  shewed  he  felt 
how  very  different  indeed  they  were.  I took  my  leave  of  Mr. 
Albert  Smith,  thinking  better  of  the  class  of  facetious  persons 
who  are  expected  to  amuse  society  on  set  occasions,  as  well  as 
to  make  sport  for  the  public  at  fixed  periods,  than  ever  I did 
before. 

In  another  apartment,  where  the  pictures  were  being  sold, 
portraits  by  Lawrence,  sketches  by  Landseer  and  Maclise, 
innumerable  likenesses  of  Lady  Blessington,  by  various  artists  ; 
several  of  the  Count  D’Orsay,  representing  him  driving, 
riding  out  on  horseback,  sporting,  and  at  work  in  his  studio; 
his  own  collection  of  portraits  of  all  the  frequenters  of  note  or 
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mark  in  society  of  the  Villa  Belvedere,  the  Palazza  Negrone, 
the  Hotel  Ney,  Seamore  Place,  and  Gore  House,  in  quick  suc- 
cession, were  brought  to  the  hammer.  One  whom  I had 
known  in  most  of  those  mansions,  my  old  friend.  Dr.  Quin,  I 
met  in  this  apartment. 

This  was  the  most  signal  ruin  of  an  establishment  of  a 
person  of  high  rank  I ever  witnessed.  Nothing  of  value  was 
saved  from  the  wreck,  with  the  exception  of  the  portrait  of 
Lady  Blessington,  by  Chalon,  and  one  or  two  other  pictures. 
Here  was  a total  smash,  a crash  on  a grand  scale  of  ruin,  a 
compulsory  sale  in  the  house  of  a noble  lady,  a sweeping 
clearance  of  all  its  treasures.  To  the  honour  of  Lady  Bles- 
sington be  it  mentioned,  she  saved  nothing,  with  the  few  ex- 
ceptions I have  referred  to,  from  the  wreck.  She  might  have 
preserved  her  pictures,  objects  of  virtu,  bijouterie,  &c.  of  con- 
siderable value ; but  she  said  all  she  possessed  should  go  to 
her  creditors. 

There  have  been  very  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  produce 
of  the  sale  of  the  effects  and  furniture  of  Lady  Blessington 
at  Gore  House. 

I am  able  to  state  on  authority,  that  the  gross  amount  of  the 
sale  was  £13,385,  and  the  net  sum  realised  was  £11,985  4s. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  furniture  of  this  splendid 
mansion  was  of  the  most  costly  description,  that  the  effects 
comprised  a very  valuable  library  consisting  of  several  thou- 
sand volumes,  bijouterie,  ormolu  candelabras  and  chande- 
liers, porcelain  and  china  ornaments,  vases  of  exquisite  work- 
manship, a number  of  pictures  by  first-rate  modern  artists,  the 
amount  produced  by  tbe  sale  will  appear  by  no  means  large. 

The  portrait  of  Lady  Blessington,  by  Lawrence,  which  cost 
originally  only  £80,  I saw  sold  for  £336.  It  was  purchased 
for  the  Marquis  of  Hertford.  The  portrait  of  Lord  Blessington, 
by  the  same  artist,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Fuller  for  £68  5s. 

The  admirable  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by 
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Count  D’Orsay,  was  purchased  for  £189,  for  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford.* 

Landseer’s  celebrated  picture  of  a spaniel  sold  for  £ 1 50  1 Os. 

Landseer’s  sketch  of  Miss  Power  w’as  sold  for  £57  10s. 

Lawrence’s  pictures  of  Mrs.  Inchbald  were  sold  for  £48  6s. 

The  following  letter  from  the  French  valet  of  Lady  Bless- 
ington,  giving  an  account  of  the  sale  at  Gore  House,  contains 
some  passages  for  those  who  make  a study  of  human  nature, 
of  some  interest. 


“ Gore  House,  Kensington, 
May  8th,  1849. 

“ My  Lady, 

“ J’ai  recu  votrc  lettre  hler,  et  je  me  serais  empresse  d’y 
repondre  le  meme  jour,  mais  j’ai  ete  si  occupe  etant  le  premier 
dc  la  vente  qu’il  m’a  ete  impossible  de  le  faire.  J’ai  vu  Mr. 

P dans  laprfjs  midi.  II  avait  un  commis  id  pour  prendre 

le  prix  des  differents  objcts  vcndu  Ic  7 May,  et  que  vous  avez 
sans  doute  recu  maintenant,  au  dire  dcs  gens  qui  ont  assiste  a 
la  vente.  Les  choses  se  sont  vcndus  avantagcusement,  et  je  dois 
aj  outer  que  Mr.  I’hillips  n’a  ricn  neglige  pour  rendre  la  vente 
interessante  a toute  la  noblesse  d’iei. 

Lord  Hertford  a achete  plusicurs  choses,  ct  ce  n’est  que  di- 
manchc  dernier  fort  tard  dans  I’apr^s  midi,  qu’il  est  venu  voir 
la  maison,  en  un  mot  je  pense  sans  exageration,  que  le  nombre 
dc  personnes  qui  sont  venus  a la  maison  pendant  les  5 jours 
quelle  a ete  en  vue,  que  plus  de  20,000  personnes  y sont  entrees 
une  tres  grande  quantite  de  Catalogue  ont  ete  vcndu,  et  nous  en 
vendons  encore  tout  les  jours,  car  vous  le  savez,  personnes  n’est 

* This  picture  was  D’Orsay’s  che/-d' auvre.  The  Duke,  I was  in- 
formed by  the  Count,  spoke  of  this  portrait  as  the  one  he  would  wish 
to  he  remembered  by  in  future  years.  He  used  frequently,  when  it 
was  in  progress,  to  come  of  a morning,  in  full  dress,  to  Gore  House,  to 
give  the  artist  a sitting.  If  there  was  a crease  or  a fold  in  any  part 
of  the  dress  which  he  did  not  like,  he  would  insist  on  its  being  altered. 
To  use  D'Orsay’s  words,  the  Duke  was  so  hard  to  be  pleased,  it  was  most 
difficult  to  make  a good  portrait  of  him.  When  he  consented  to  have 
any  thing  done  for  him,  he  would  have  it  done  in  the  best  way  possible. 
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admis  sans  cela.  Plusieurs  des  personncs  qui  frequantent  la 
maison  sout  venus  les  deux  premiers  jours. 

“ Je  vous  parle  de  cela  my  Lady  pareeque  j’ai  su  que  Mr.  Dick 
avail  dit  a un  dc  ses  amis  dans  le  salons  qu’il  y avail  dans  la 
maison  unc  quanlild  d’arlicles  envoye  par  Mr.  Phillips,  el  com- 
me  j’elais  cerlain  du  contraire,  je  me  suis  addresse  a Mr.  Gulhrie, 
qui  elail  en  ce  momenl  dans  Ic  salon,  el  qui  lui  meme  s’en  csl 
plainl  a Mr.  Dick.  II  a nie  Ic  fail,  mais  depuis  j’ai  acquil  la 
cerlilude  qu’il  avail  avance  ce  que  je  viens  de  vous  dire.  Je 
n’ai  pas  hesile  a parler  Ires  haul  dans  le  salon,  persuade  que  je 
desabuserail  la  foule  qui  s’y  Irouvail. 

“ Le  Dr.  Quin  csl  venu  plusieurs  fois  el  a paru  prendre  le 
plus  grand  interel  a ce  qui  se  passail  ici.  M.  Thackeray  csl 
venu  aussi,  el  avail  les  larmes  aux  yeux  cn  parlanl.  C'estpeut 
etre  la  seule  personne  quefai  vu  reellemtnt  affecte  en  votre  depart. 

“ J’ai  I’honneur  d'elre.  My  Lady, 

^'olre  Ires  humble  servitcur, 

“ F.  Avillon.” 

One  of  Lady  Blcssington’s  mo.st  intimate  friends,  in  a note 
to  her  Ladyship,  dated  19th  May,  1849,  (after  the  break-up 
at  Gore  House,  and  departure  from  London),  writes,  “ I have 
not  been  without  an  instinct  or  an  impression  for  some  time, 
that  you  were  disturbed  by  those  prc-occupying  anxieties  which 
make  the  presence  of  casual  visitors  irksome 

‘‘  But  now  that  the  change  is  once  made,  may  it  yield  you 
all  that  I hope  it  will.  I trust  now  that  what  there  is  of  pain 
will  remain  for  those  who  lose  you.  You  cannot  but  be  en- 
livened by  those  new  objects  and  scenes  of  your  new  place  of 
abode,  turbulent  as  it  is.  When  that  charm  is  done,  you  will 
come  back  to  us  again.  Meanwhile  what  a time  to  be  looking 
forward  to  ! One  becomes  absolutely  sick  wondering  what  is 
to  be  the  end  of  it  all.  I could  fill  books  with  talcs  which  one 
new  courier  after  another  brings  of  dismay  and  misery  and  of 
breaking-up  abroad.” 

On  the  same  sad  subject  came  two  letters,  worthy  of  the 
kind  and  noble-hearted  person  who  wrote  them. 
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From  Mrs.  T . 

“ Chesham  Place,  Friday,  April,  1849. 

“ My  deakest , 

*•»»*«« 

“ Is  it  true  that  you  are  going  to  Paris  ? If  so,  I hope  I 
shall  see  you  before  you  go,  for  it  would  grieve  me  very  much 
not  to  bid  you  good-bye  by  word  of  mouth,  for  who  can  tell 

when  we  may  meet  again  ! Dearest , I hardly  like  to 

say  it,  because  you  may  think  it  intrusive,  but  M told  me 

some  time  ago  that  you  were  in  difficulties,  owing  to  the  Irish 
estates  not  paying,  and  told  me  to-day,  that  a rumour  had  reached 
her  to  this  effect.  If  it  be  true,  I need  not  say  how  it  grieves 
me.  You  have  so  often  come  forward  in  our  poor  dearest 
mother’s  difficulties,  so  often  befriended  her,  and  us  through  her, 
that  it  goes  to  my  heart  to  think  you  are  harassed  as  she  was,  and 
that  I am  so  poor  that  I cannot  act  the  same  generous  part  you 

did  by  her.  But,  dearest  , I am  at  this  moment  in 

communication  with  Mr.  P through  another  lawyer,  on 

the  subject  of  the  money  left  me  by  my  mother,  • • • 

Dearest , do  not  be  offended  with  me,  but  in  case  I re- 

ceive my  money  (£1600)  down,  do  make  use  of  me.  Remember 

I am  your  own , and  believe  me,  I am  not  ungrateful,  but 

love  you  dearly,  and  cannot  bear  to  think  of  your  being  in  trouble. 

I am  offering  what,  alas ! Mr.  P may  create  a difficulty 

about,  but  I trust  he  will  not,  and  that  you  will  not  be  angry  or 
mistrust  me,  and  consider  me  intrusive.  Possibly  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  rumour.  If  so,  forget  that  I have  ever  seemed  in- 
trusive, and  only  rest  assured  of  my  affection.  May  God  bless 
you,  my  dearest . 

“ Ever  your  most  affectionate , 

“ M.vrguerite  .” 

From  Mrs.  T . 

“ 28  April,  1849. 

“ I was  very  glad  to  receive  your  affectionate  note,  my 

dearest , and  to  know  you  are  not  offended  with  mine  to 

you.  I wrote  to  you  from  my  heart,  and  one  is  seldom  misin- 
terpreted at  those  times.  Whilst  I live,  dearest , I shall 

have  a heart  to  caie  for  you,  and  feel  a warm  interest  in  your 
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happiness,  you  must  never  let  any  thing  create  a doubt  of  this. 
Will  you  promise  me  this  ? 

“ I doubt  not  you  will  be  happier  in  Paris.  It  saddens  me, 
however,  to  feel  that,  perhaps,  we  shall  never  meet  again,  and  I 
am  very,  very  sorry  not  to  have  seen  you,  and  bid  you  at  least 
good-bye. 

" I cannot  say  how  much  I have  thought  of  you,  and  felt  for 

you,  dearest , breaking  up  your  old  house.  I know  how 

poor  dearest  mamma  felt  it,  when  such  was  her  lot ; and  you 
resemble  each  other  in  so  many  things.  Every  one  says  you  have 
acted  most  admirably,  in  not  any  longer  continuing  to  run  the 
chance  of  not  receiving  your  annuity  duly,  but  selling  off,  so  as  to 
pay  all  you  owe  and  injure  no  one.  I think  there  is  some  little 
comfort  in  feeling  that  good  acts  arc  appreciated,  so  I tell  you  this. 

I am  half  ashamed  of  my  little  paltry  offer.  Dearest , I am 

so  glad  you  were  not  afironted  with  me,  for  1 know  you  would 
have  done  the  same  over  and  over  again  by  me ; but  then  you 
always  confer  and  never  accept,  and  I have  much  to  thank  you 
for,  as  well  as  my  sisters,  for  you  have  been  a most  unselfish 

friend  to  each  and  all  of  us. 

• •••••• 

“ I should  so  like  to  know  what  is  become  of  poor  old  Comte 

S . I wrote  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  have 

never  had  an  answer.  If  you  meet  him,  do  be  kind  to  him, 
poor  old  man,  in  spite  of  his  deafness  and  blindness,  which  make 
him  neglected  by  others,  for  he  is  a very  old  friend  of  ours,  and 
I feel  an  interest  in  the  poor  old  man,  knowing  so  many  good 
and  kind  acts  of  his. 

“ Ever,  dearest, 

“ Yours  most  affectionately, 

“ Marguerite.” 

Lady  Blessington  and  the  two  Miss  Powers  left  Gore 
House  on  the  14th  of  April,  1849,  for  Paris.  Count 
D’Orsay  had  set  out  for  Paris  a fortnight  previously. 

For  nineteen  years  Lady  Blessington  had  maintained  a 
position  almost  queenlike  in  the  world  of  intellectual  distinc- 
tion, in  fashionable  literary  society,  reigning  over  the  best 
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circles  of  London  celebrities ; and  reckoning  among  her  ad- 
miring friends,  and  the  frequenters  of  her  salons,  the  most 
eminent  men  of  England,  in  every  walk  of  literature,  art,  and 
science,  in  statesmanship,  in  the  military  profession,  and  every 
learned  pursuit.  For  nineteen  years  she  had  maintained  es- 
tablishments in  London  seldom  surpassed,  and  still  more 
rarely  equalled,  in  all  the  appliances  to  a state  of  society, 
brilliant  in  the  highest  degree,  but,  alas ! it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged at  the  same  time,  a state  of  splendid  misery,  for  a great 
portion  of  that  time,  to  the  mistress  of  those  elegant  and 
luxurious  establishments. 

And  now,  at  the  expiration  of  those  nineteen  years,  we  find 
her  forced  to  abandon  that  position,  to  relinquish  all  those 
elegancies  and  luxuries  by  which  she  had  been  so  long  sur- 
rounded, to  leave  her  magnificent  abode,  and  all  the  cherished 
works  of  art  and  precious  objects  in  it,  to  become  the  property 
of  strangers,  and,  in  fact,  to  make  a departure  from  the  scene 
of  all  her  former  triumphs,  which  it  is  in  vain  to  deny,  was  a 
flight  effected  with  privacy,  most  painful  and  humiliating  to 
this  poor  lady  to  be  compelled  to  have  recourse  to. 

Lady  Blessington  began  her  literary  career  in  London,  in 
1822,  with  a small  work  in  onevol.  8vo.,  entitled,  “ Sketches 
of  Scenes  in  the  Metropolis.”  It  commences  with  an  account 
of  the  ruin  of  a large  establishment  in  one  of  the  fashionable 
squares  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  an  auction  in  the  house  of 
the  late  proprietor,  a person  of  quality,  the  sale  of  all  the 
magnificent  furniture  and  effects,  costly  ornaments,  precious 
objects  of  art,  and  valuable  pictures. 

And  strange  to  say,  as  if  there  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  a sort  of  prevision  of  future  events  of  a similar  natm-e, 
occurring  in  her  own  home  at  some  future  period,  she  informs 
us  the  name  of  the  ruined  proprieter  of  the  elegant  mansion 
in  the  fashionable  square,  the  effects  of  which  were  under  sale, 
was  B.  The  authoress  says,  sauntering  through  the  gilded 
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salons  crowded  with  fashionables,  brokers,  and  dealers  in 
bijouterie,  exquisites  of  insipid  countenances  and  starched  neck- 
cloths, elderly  ladies  of  sour  aspects,  and  simpering  damsels, 
all  at  intervals  in  the  sale,  occupied  with  comments,  jocose, 
censorious,  sagacious,  or  bitterly  sarcastic,  on  the  misfortunes 
and  extravagance  of  the  poor  B.’s  ; she  heard  on  every  side 
dippant  and  unfeeling  observations  of  this  kind : “ Poor  Mrs. 
B.  will  give  no  more  balls “ I always  thought  how  it  would 
end “ The  B.’s  gave  devilish  good  dinners  though 
“ Capital  feeds  indeed “ You  could  rely  on  a perfect  supreme 
de  volaille  ” (at  their  table) ; “ Where  could  you  get  such 
cotellettes  des  pigeons  a la  champagne  ?”  “ Have  you  any 
idea  of  what  is  become  of  B.  ?”  “ In  the  Bench,  or  gone  to 
France,  but  (yawning)  I really  forget  all  about  it “ I will 
buy  his  Vandyke  picture “ It  is  a pity  that  people  who 
give  such  good  dinners  should  be  ruined  “ A short  cam- 
paign and  a brisk  one  for  me  “ Believe  me  there  is  nothing 
like  a fresh  start : and  no  man,  at  least  no  dinner-giving  man, 
should  last  more  than  two  seasons,  unless  he  would  change  his 
cook  every  month  to  prevent  repetition  of  the  same  dishes, 
and  keep  a regular  roaster  of  his  invitations,  with  a mark  to 
each  name,  to  prevent  people  meeting  twice  at  his  house  the 
same  season.”  The  elderly  ladies  were  all  haranguing  on 
“ The  follies,  errors,  and  extravagancies  of  Mrs.  B.”  “ Mr.  B., 

though  foolish  and  extravagant  in  some  things,  had  consider- 
able taste  and  judgment  in  some  others  ; for  instance,  his 
books  were  excellent,  well  chosen,  and  well  bought “ His 
busts  too  are  very  fine “ Give  me  B.’s  pictures,  for  they 
are  exquisite  “ That  group,  so  exquisitely  coloured  and  so 
true  to  nature,  could  only  be  produced  by  the  inimitable  pencil 
of  a Lawrence.” 

“ And  this  is  an  auction  !”  says  the  authoress  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sketch  in  her  first  work.  “ A scene,”  she  continues, 
“ that  has  been  so  often  the  resort  of  the  young,  the  grave 
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and  the  gay,  is  now  one  where  those  who  have  partaken  of 
the  hospitality  of  the  once  opulent  owner  of  the  mansion,  now 
come  to  witness  his  downfall,  regardless  of  his  misfortune, 
or  else  to  exult  in  their  own  contrasted  prosperity.”* 

This  sketch  would  indeed  have  answered  for  the  auction 
scene  at  Gore  House  in  1849,  seven-and-twenty  years  after  it 
had  been  penned  by  Lady  Blessington. 

Her  Ladyship  thus  commenced  her  literary  career  in  1822, 
with  a description  of  the  ruin  of  an  extravagant  person  of 
quality  in  one  of  oiu-  fashionable  squares  in  London,  with  an 
account  of  the  break-up  of  his  establishment,  and  the  auction 
of  his  effects ; and  a similar  career  terminates  in  the  utter  smash 
and  the  sale  at  Gore  in  1849.  There  are  many  stranger 
things  ’twixt  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  the 
philosophy  of  our  Horatios  of  fashionable  society. 

* The  “ Magic  Lantern,”  &c.  pp.  1,  2,  3.  London,  Longman,  1822. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ARRIVAL  OF  LADY  BLESSINGTON  IN  PARIS,  THE  MIDDLE  OF 
APRIL,  1849 — HER  LAST  ILLNESS,  AND  DEATH,  ON  THE 
4th  of  JUNE  FOLLOWING — NOTICE  OF  HER  DECEASE. 

Lady  Blessington  and  her  nieces  arrived  in  Paris  in  the 
middle  of  April,  1849.  She  had  a suite  of  rooms  taken  for 
her  in  the  Hotel  de  la  Ville  d’Eveque,  and  there  she  remained 
till  the  3rd  of  June.  The  jointure  of  £2000  a-year  was  now 
the  sole  dependence  of  her  ladyship,  and  the  small  residue  of 
the  produce  of  the  sale  of  her  effects  at  Gore  House,  after 
paying  the  many  large  claims  of  her  creditors  and  those  of 
Count  d’Orsay. 

Soon  after  her  arrival  in  Paris,  she  took  a moderate-sized 
but  handsome  appartement  in  the  Rue  du  Cerq,  dose  to  the 
Champs  Elys^e,  which  she  commenced  furnishing  with  much 
taste  and  elegance;  her  preparations  were  at  length  com- 
pleted— but  they  were  destined  to  be  in  vain.  In  the  brief 
interval  between  her  arrival  in  Paris  and  her  taking  posses- 
sion of  her  new  apartment  on  the  3rd  of  June,  she  received 
the  visits  of  many  of  her  former  acquaintances,  and  seemed 
in  better  spirits  than  she  had  been  for  a long  time  previously 
to  her  departure  from  London. 

The  kindness  she  met  with  in  some  quarters,  and  especially 
at  the  hands  of  several  members  of  the  Grammont  family, 
was  at  once  agreeable  and  encouraging.  But  the  coolness 
of  the  accueil  of  other  persons  who  had  been  deeply  in- 
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debted  to  her  hospitality  in  former  times,  was  somewhat  more 
chilling  than  she  had  expected  to  find,  and  the  warm  feelings 
of  her  generous  heart  and  noble  nature  revolted  at  it. 

Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  on  Lady  Blessington’s  arrival  in 
Paris,  requested  her  to  come  to  the  palace  of  the  Elys&,  where 
he  then  resided ; she  went,  accompanied  by  Count  D’Orsay 
and  the  two  Miss  Powers.  He  subsequently  invited  them  to 
dinner.  He  had  been  one  of  the  most  constant  and  intimate 
guests  at  Gore  House,  both  before  and  after  his  imprisonment 
at  Ham.  He  used  to  dine  there  whenever  there  were  any 
distinguished  persons,  whether  English  or  foreign.  He  was 
on  the  most  familiar  and  intimate  terms  with  Lady  Blessington 
and  her  circle,  joining  them  in  parties  to  Greenwich,  Richmond, 
&c. ; all  his  friends,  as  well  as  himself,  were  made  welcome, 
and  on  his  escape  from  Ham  he  came  to  Gore  House  .straight 
on  his  arrival  in  London,  giving  Lady  Blessington  the  first 
intimation  of  his  escape. 

On  that  occasion,  at  Count  D’Orsay ’s  advice,  he  wrote 
at  once  to  Monsieur  St.  Aulaire,  then  ambassador  in  London, 
stating  that  he  had  no  intention  of  creating  any  ferment  or 
disturbance,  but  meant  to  reside  quietly  as  a private  individual 
in  London.  Lady  Blessington  proffered  some  pecuniary  as- 
sistance to  the  prince,  and  both  Lady  Blessington  and  Count 
D’Orsay  manifested  their  earnest  desire  and  willingness  to 
aid  him  in  any  way  they  could  be  made  serviceable  to  him. 
While  he  needed  their  services,  and  influence,  and  hospitality, 
the  Prince  expressed  himself  always  most  grateful  for  them. 
But  with  the  need — the  sense  of  the  obligations  ceased. 

There  is  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  some  of  the  friends 
even,  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  but  that  the  active  and 
unceasing  exertions  and  influence  of  Count  D’Orsay  and  hs 
fnends  and  connections  in  Paris,  went  far  to  aid  his  election 
as  President.  D’Orsay  rallied  to  his  party  Emile  de  Girardin, 
one  of  the  ablest  and  boldest  journalists  of  the  day,  but  who 
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subsequently  became  a formidable  opponent.  The  chief  cause 
of  his  ingratitude  to  Count  D’Oreay  was  believed  to  have  been 
his  apprehension  of  being  supposed  to  be  advised  or  influ- 
enced by  any  one  who  had  been  formerly  intimate  with  him;  a 
fear  which  has  induced  him  to  surround  his  person  with  men  of 
mean  intellect  and  of  servile  dispositions,  pliant,  indigent,  and 
unscrupulous  foUowers,  of  no  station  in  society,  or  character 
for  independence  or  integrity  of  principle. 

Lady  Blessington  began  to  form  plans  for  a new  literary 
career — she  engaged  her  thoughts  in  projecting  future  works, 
in  making  new  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  the  beau- 
monde.  She  employed  a great  deal  of  her  time  daily,  in 
superintending  the  furnishing  of  her  new  apartment ; in  the 
way  of  embellishments  or  luxuries,  or  comforts,  some  new 
wants  had  to  be  supplied  every  day.  The  old  story  of  un- 
satisfied desires  ever  seeking  fulfilment  and  never  contented 
with  the  fruition  of  present  enjoyments,  applies  to  every 
phase  in  life,  even  the  most  chequered : 

“ Like  our  shadows. 

Our  wishes  lengthen,  as  our  sun  declines.” 

The  sun  of  Lady  Blessington’s  life  was  now  declining 
fast;  and  even  when  it  had  reached  the  verge  of  the  horizon, 
its  going  down  was  unnoticed  by  those  around  her,  and  the 
suddenness  of  its  disappearance  occasioned  no  little  surprize, 
and  gave  rise  to  many  vague  surmises  and  idle  rumours. 

There  were  some  striking  coincidences  in  the  circumstances 
attending  the  deaths  of  Lord  and  Lady  Blessington. 

In  May,  1829,  Lord  Blessington  returned  to  Paris  from 
England,  purposing  to  fix  his  abode  there  for  some  months 
at  least ; and  on  the  23rd  of  the  same  month,  a few  weeks 
after  his  arrival,  without  previous  warning  or  indisposition, 
“ appearing  to  be  in  good  health,”  he  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  apoplexy,  while  riding  on  the  Champs  d’Elys^e,  and  died 
the  same  day,  in  a state  of  insensibility. 
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Twenty  years  from  that  date,  Lady  Blessington  arrived  in 
Paris,  from  London,  purposing  to  fix  her  abode  there ; and, 
on  the  4 th  of  June,  having  made  all  suitable  preparations  for 
a long  residence  in  Paris,  and  after  a sojourn  there  of  about 
five  weeks,  without  previous  warning  or  indisposition,  she  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  an  apoplectic  malady,  complicated  with 
disease  of  the  heart,  and  was  carried  oflf  suddenly,  at  her 
abode  adjoining  the  Champs  d’Elysde,  being  quite  uncon- 
scious, during  the  brief  period  of  the  struggle,  of  the  fatal 
issue  that  was  about  to  take  place. 

A few  weeks  before  that  event,  a British  peeress,  whom  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  Gore  House  in  former 
days,  wrote  to  Lady  Blessington  at  Paris,  reminding  her  of  a 
promise,  that  had  been  extorted  from  her,  and  entreating  of 
her  to  remember  her  religious  duties,  and  to  attend  to  them. 

Poor  Lady  Blessington  always  received  any  communication 
made  to  her  on  this  subject  with  respect,  and  even  with  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  advice  given  by  her.  She  acted 
on  it  solely  on  one  or  two  occasions,  in  Paris,  when  she 
accompanied  the  Duchess  de  Grammont  to  the  church  of  the 
Madeleine  on  the  Sabbath. 

But  no  serious  idea  of  abandoning  the  mode  of  life  she  led 
had  been  entertained  by  her.  Yet  she  had  a great  fear  of  death, 
and  sometimes  spoke  of  a vague  determination,  whenever  she 
should  be  released  from  the  chief  cares  of  her  career — the  toils 
and  anxieties  of  authorship,  the  turmoil  of  her  life  in  salons  and 
intellectual  circles — that  she  would  turn  to  religion,  and  make 
amends  for  her  long  neglect  of  its  duties,  by  an  old  age  of 
retirement  from  society,  and  the  withdrawal  of  her  thoughts 
and  affections  from  the  vanities  of  the  world.  But  the  pro- 
posed time  for  that  change  was  a future  which  was  not  to 
come;  and  the  present  time  was  ever  to  her  a period  in 
which  all  thoughts  of  death  were  to  be  precluded,  and  every 
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amusing  and  exciting  topic  was  to  be  entertained  which  was 
capable  of  absorbing  attention  for  the  passing  hour. 

An  extract  of  a letter  from  Miss  Power,  to  the  author,  on 
the  death  of  Lady  Blessington,  will  give  a very  accurate  and 
detailed  account  of  her  last  illness  and  death  : — 

“ Rue  de  la  Ville,  I’Eveque,  No.  38, 
“ February  18th,  1850. 

“ On  arriving  in  Paris,  my  aunt  adopted  a mode  of 
life  differing  considerably  from  the  sedentary  one  she  had  for 
such  a length  of  time  pursued ; she  rose  earlier,  took  much 
exercise,  and,  in  consequence,  lived  somewhat  higher  than  was 
her  wont,  for  she  was  habitually  a remarkably  small  eater ; this 
appeared  to  agree  with  her  general  health,  for  she  looked  well, 
and  was  cheerful ; but  she  began  to  suffer  occasionally  (espe- 
cially in  the  morning)  from  oppression  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. These  symptoms,  slight  at  first,  she  carefully  concealed 
from  our  knowledge,  having  always  a great  objection  to 
medical  treatment;  but  as  they  increased  in  force  and  fre- 
quency, she  was  obliged  to  reveal  them,  and  medical  aid  was 
immediately  called  in.  Dr.  L6on  Simon  pronounced  there 
was  ‘ energie  du  coeur,’  but  that  the  symptoms  in  question  pro- 
ceeded probably  from  bronchitis — a disease  then  very  prevalent 
in  Paris — that  they  were  nervous,  and  entailed  no  danger,  and 
as,  after  the  remedies  he  prescribed,  the  attacks  diminished 
perceptibly  in  violence,  and  that  her  general  health  seemed 
little  affected  by  them,  he  entertained  no  serious  alarm. 

“On  the  3rd  of  June,  she  removed  from  the  hotel  we  had 
occupied  during  the  seven  weeks  we  had  passed  in  Paris,  and 
entered  the  residence  which  my  poor  aunt  had  devoted  so  much 
pains  and  attention  to  the  selecting  and  furnishing  of,  and  that 
same  day  dined  en  famille  with  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de 
Guiche  (Coimt  D’Orsay’s  nephew).  On  that  occasion,  my  aunt 
seemed  particularly  well  in  health  and  spirits,  and  it  being  a 
lovely  night,  and  our  residences  lying  contiguous,  we  walked 
home  by  moonlight.  As  usual,  I aided  my  aunt  to  undress, 
— she  never  allowed  her  maid  to  sit  up  for  her — and  left  her  a 
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little  after  midnight.  She  passed,  it  seems,  some  most  restless 
hours  (she  was  habitually  a bad  sleeper),  and  early  in  the 
morning,  feeling  the  commencement  of  one  of  the  attacks,  she 
called  for  assistance,  and  Dr.  Simon  was  immediately  sent  for, 
the  symptoms  manifesting  themselves  with  considerable  violence, 
and  in  the  mean  time,  the  remedies  he  had  ordered — sitting 
upright,  rubbing  the  chest  and  upper  stomach  with  ether,  ad- 
ministering ether  internally,  &c. — were  all  resorted  to  without 
effect ; the  difficulty  of  breathing  became  so  excessive,  that  the 
whole  of  the  chest  heaved  upwards  at  each  inspiration,  which 
was  inhaled  with  a loud  whooping  noise,  the  face  was  swollen 
and  purple,  the  eyeballs  distended,  and  utterance  almost  wholly 
denied,  while  the  extremities  gradually  became  cold  and  livid, 
in  spite  of  every  attempt  to  restore  the  vital  heat.  By  degrees, 
the  violence  of  the  symptoms  abated  j she  uttered  a few  words ; 
the  first,  ‘ The  violence  is  over,  I can  breathe  freer and  soon 
after,  ‘ Qu’elle  heure  est  il  V Thus  encouraged,  we  deemed 
the  danger  past ; but,  alas ! how  bitterly  were  we  deceived ; 
she  gradually  sunk  from  that  moment,  and  when  Dr.  Simon, 
who  had  been  delayed  by  another  patient,  arrived,  he  saw 
that  hope  was  gone;  and,  indeed,  she  expired  so  easily,  so 
tranquilly,  that  it  was  impossible  to  perceive  the  moment  when 
her  spirit  passed  away. 

" The  day  but  one  following,  the  autopsy  took  place,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  enlargement  of  the  heart  to  nearly  double 
the  natural  size,  which  enlargement  must  have  been  progressing 
for  a period  of  at  least  twenty-five  years,  was  the  cause  of 
dissolution,  though  incipient  disease  of  the  stomach  and  liver 
had  complicated  the  symptoms.  The  body  was  then  embalmed 
by  Dr.  Ganal,  and  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  the  Madeleine, 
while  the  monument  was  being  constructed — a task  to  which 
Count  D’Orsay  devoted  the  whole  of  his  time  and  attention. 
He  bids  me  to  say  that  he  is  about  to  have  a daguerreotype  taken 
of  the  place,  a drawing  of  which  we  shall  have  forwarded  to 
you. 

“ The  mausoleum  is  a pyramid  of  granite,  standing  on  a square 

* From  that  daguerreotype,  the  sketch  given  in  this  work  has  been 
exactly  copied  by  an  artist  very  highly  gifted. 
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platform,  on  a level  with  the  surrounding  ground,  but  divided 
from  it  by  a deep  fosse,  whose  sloping  sides  are  covered  with 
green  turf  and  Irish  ivy — transplanted  from  the  garden  of  the 
house  where  she  was  born.  It  stands  on  a hill-side,  just  above 
the  village  cemetery,  and  overlooks  a view  of  exquisite  beauty 
and  immense  extent,  taking  in  the  Seine  winding  through  the 
fertile  valley,  and  the  forest  of  St.  ^Germain ; plains,  villages, 
and  far-distant  hills ; and  at  the  back  and  side  it  is  sheltered  by 
chestnut-trees  of  large  size  and  great  age ; — a more  picturesque 
spot  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 

“ M.  A.  Power.” 

From  Mrs.  Romer’s  account  of  this  monument,  the  follow- 
ing passages  are  taken : — 

“ Solid,  simple,  and  severe,  it  combines  every  requisite  in 
harmony  with  its  solemn  destination ; no  meretricious  orna- 
ments, no  false  sentiment,  mar  the  purity  of  its  design. 
The  genius  which  devised  it  has  succeeded  in  cheating  the 
tomb  of  its  horrors,  without  depriving  it  of  its  imposing 
gravity.  The  simple  portal  is  surmounted  by  a plain 
massive  cross  of  stone,  and  a door,  secured  by  an  open-work 
of  bronze,  leads  into  a sepulchral  chamber,  the  key  of  which 
has  been  confided  to  me.  AU  within  breathes  the  holy  calm 
of  eternal  repose ; no  gloom,  no  mouldering  damp,  nothing 
to  recall  the  dreadful  images  of  decay.  An  atmosphere  of 
peace  appears  to  pervade  the  place,  and  I could  almost  fancy 
that  a voice  from  the  tomb  whispered,  in  the  words  of 
Dante’s  Beatrice : — 

“ ‘ lo  sono  in  pace  !’ 

“ The  light  of  the  sun,  streaming  through  a glazed  aper- 
ture above  the  door,  fell  like  a ray  of  heavenly  hope  upon  the 
symbol  of  man’s  redeinption — a beautiful  copy,  in  bronze,  of 
Michael  Angelo’s  crucified  Saviour — which  is  affixed  to  the 
wall  facing  the  entrance.  A simple  stone  sarcophagus  is 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  chamber,  each  one  surmounted 
by  two  white  marble  tablets,  encrusted  in  the  sloping  w’alls.” 
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The  monument  was  visited  by  me  a few  weeks  before  the 
death  of  Count  D’Orsay.  It  stands  on  a platform,  or  mound, 
carefully  trenched,  adjoining  the  church-yard,  and  approached 
from  it.  The  sepulchral  chamber  is  on  a level  with  the 
platform  from  which  you  enter.  Within  are  two  stone  sar- 
cophagi (side  by  side),  and  in  one  of  these  is  deposited  the  coffin, 
containing  the  remains  of  Lady  Blessington,  covered  with  a 
large  block  of  granite.  On  the  wall  above  (on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  vault),  are  the  two  inscriptions;  one  by  Barry  Corn- 
wall, the  other — that  which  has  led  to  a correspondence. 

The  first  inscription,  above  referred  to,  is  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"in  memory  op 

MARGUERITE,  COUNTESS  OF  BLESSINGTON, 
who  died  on  the  4th  of  JUNE,  1849. 


In  her  lifetime 
She  was  loved  and  admired. 

For  her  many  graceful  writings. 

Her  gentle  manners,  her  kind  and  generous  heart. 

Men,  famous  for  art  and  science. 

In  distant  lands. 

Sought  her  friendship : 

And  the  historians  and  scholars,  the  poets,  and  wits,  and  painters. 
Of  her  own  country. 

Found  an  imfailing  welcome 
In  her  ever  hospitable  home.  % 

She  gave,  cheerfully,  to  all  who  were  in  need. 

Help,  and  sympathy,  and  useful  counsel ; 

And  she  died  ' 

Lamented  by  her  friends. 

They  who  loved  her  best  in  life,  and  now  lament  her  most. 
Have  raised  this  tributary  marble 
, Over  the  place  of  her  rest.” 

Barry  Cornwall. 
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The  other  inscription,  altered  from  one  written  by  Walter 
Savage  Landor,  is  as  follows : — 

“ Hie  est  depositum 
Quod  superest  muheris 
Quondam  pulcherrimee 
Benefacta  celare  potuit 
Ingenium  suum  non  potuit 
Perigrinos  quoslibet 
Crrata  hospitalitate  convocahat 
Lutetiae  Parisionim 
Ad  meliorem  vitam  abiit 
Die  IV  mensis  Junii 

MDCCCXLIX.” 

The  original  inscription,  by  W.  S.  Landor,  is  certainly,  in 
all  respects  but  one,  preferable  to  the  substituted  : and  that 
one  is  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  a future  state  : — 

“ Infra  sepvltvm  est  id  omne  qvod  sepeliri  potest 
mvlieris  qvondam  pvlchenimae. 

Ingenivm  swm  svmmo  stvdio  colvit, 
aliorvm  pari  adjwit. 

Benefacta  sva  celare  novit ; ingenivm  non  ita. 

Erga  omnis  erat  largS.  bonitate 
peregrinis  eleganter  hospitalis. 

Venit  Lvtetiam  Parisiorvm  Aprili  mense : 
qvarto  Jvnii  die  svpremvm  swm  obiit.” 

The  following  English  version  of  the  above  inscription  has 
been  given  by  Mr.  Landor  : — 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MARGUERITE,  COUNTESS  OF 
BLESSINGTON. 

“ Underneath  is  buried  all  that  could  be  buried  of  a 
woman  once  most  beautiful.  She  cultivated  her  genius  with 
the  greatest  zeal,  and  fostered  it  in  others  with  equal  as- 
siduity. The  benefits  she  conferred  she  could  conceal, — her 
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talents  not.  Elegant  in  her  hospitality  to  strangers,  cha- 
ritable to  all,  she  retired  to  Paris  in  April,  and  there  she 
breathed  her  last,  on  the  4th  June,  J 849.”* 

There  is  an  epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  a daughter-in-law  of 
Dryden,  who  died  in  1712,  and  was  buried  in  Kiel  church, 
in  Staffordshire — (see  “ Monuments  Anglicana,’’  p.  1 54) — 
where  some  expressions  occur,  somewhat  similar  to  those 
which  Mr.  Landor  has  taken  exception  to,  in  the  substituted 
inscription.  It  runs  thus  : — 

“ Haec  quo  erat,  forma  et  genere  illustrior, 
eo  86  humiliorem  praebuit  maritum  honorando 
familiam  praecipue  Libcros  fovendo 
pauperes  sublevando,  peregrinos  omncs  decore 
proximosque  et  vecinos  humaniter  excipiendo, 
ut  neminem  reperisses  decidentum  : 
non  prius  devinctum,  mira  hujus 
et  honesta  morum  suavitate.” 

The  age  of  Lady  Blessington  has  been  a subject  of  some 
controversy.  She  was  bom,  we  are  informed  by  her  niece 
(on  the  authority,  I have  reason  to  believe,  of  her  aunt),  the 

* On  the  subject  of  this  inscription,  Mr.  Landor  addressed  a long 
letter  to  the  “ Athenseum,”  complaining  of  the  alterations  which  had 
been  made  in  the  Latin  lines  he  had  written,  from  which  I will  only 
extract  the  concluding  paragraphs. 

“ It  may  be  thought  superfluous  to  remark,  that  epitaphs  have 
certain  qualities  in  common ; for  instance,  all  are  encomiastic. 
The  main  difierence  and  the  main  difficulty  lie  in  the  expression,  since 
nearly  all  people  are  placed  on  the  same  level  in  the  epitaph  as  in  the 
grave.  Hence,  out  of  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  Latin  ones,  ancient 
and  modem,  I find  scarcely  threescore  in  which  there  is  originality  or 
elegance.  Pure  latinity  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  perhaps  as  little 
uncommon  in  the  modern  as  in  the  ancient,  where  certain  forms  ex- 
clude it,  to  make  room  for  what  appeared  more  venerable.  Nothing  is 
now  left  to  be  done  but  to  bring  forward  in  due  order  and  just  pro- 
portions the  better  peculiarities  of  character  composing  the  features 
of  the  dead,  and  modulating  the  tones  of  grief. 

“ WxLisB  Sav4QX  Lanoob.” 
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1st  of  September,  1790.  She  died  the  4th  of  June,  1849  ; 
hence  it  would  appear  her  age  was  fifty-eight  years  and  nine 
months.  From  enquiries  that  were  made  hy  me  in  Clonmel, 
and  examination  of  the  marriage  registry,  it  was  ascertained 
that  Lady  Blessington  had  been  married  the  7th  of  March, 
1804.  She  must  then  have  been  about  fifteen  years  of  age; 
but,  according  to  the  first  account,  she  wovdd  have  been  only 
fourteen  years  of  age,  the  1st  of  September,  1804.* 

Lady  Blessington  stated  to  me  that  she  was  married  in 
1804,  and  was  then  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  Had  she 
been  born  the  1st  of  September,  1789,  she  would  have  been 
fifteen  years  of  age  on  the  first  of  September,  1804. 

The  probability  then,  is,  that  she  was  born  in  1789,  and 
' notin  1790;  and  was  therefore  sixty  years  of  age,  less  by 
two  months,  when  she  died. 

Ellen,  Lady  Canterbury  (her  youngest  sister),  in  the  ac 
count  of  her  death,  in  “ the  Annual  Register,”  is  stated  to  have 
died  in  her  fifty-fourth  year,  the  16th  of  November,  1845. 
From  this,  it  would  appear  that  she  was  born  in  the  latter 
part  of  1791. 

Mary  Anne,  Countess  St.  Marsault,  the  youngest  of  all 
the  children  of  Edmund  Power,  I am  informed  was  fifteen 
years  younger  than  Lady  Blessington.  If  this  be  the  case, 
and  Lady  Blessington  was  bom  in  1789,  the  Countess  of 
Marsault  must  have  been  bora  in  1804,  and  would  be  now 
fifty  years  of  age. 

But  if  I might  hazard  an  opinion  on  so  delicate  a subject 

♦ A person  intimately  acquainted  with  Lady  Blessington’s  family 
is  the  editor  of  a Clonmel  paper,  in  which  the  following  paragraph 
appeared 

“ The  late  Laot  Blessington. — A Dublin  solicitor  has  just  been 
' in  Clonmel,  for  the  purpose  of  exactly  ascertaining  the  age  of  the  late 
Countess  of  Blessington,  in  reference  to  an  insurance  claim.  She  was 
not  so  old  at  her  death  as  the  newspapers  said,  having  been  married  in 
1804,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  years,  so  that  she  was  only  sixty  years 
old  at  her  decease.” 
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as  a lady’s  age,  I woiild  venture  to  set  down  the  date  of  that 
event  as  1801,  and  not  1804. 

In  a letter  from  Miss  Power,  dated  12th  of  July,  1849, 
then  residing  at  Chambourcy  Pr^s  de  St.  Germain-en-Laye 
(the  seat  of  the  Duchesse  de  Grammont,  the  sister  of  Count 
D’Orsay),  the  loss  of  Lady  Blessington  is  thus  referred  to: — 

“ Count  D’Orsay  would  himself  have  answered  your  letter, 
but  had  not  the  nerve  or  the  heart  to  do  so ; although  the 
subject  occupies  his  mind  night  and  day,  he  cannot  speak  of 
it  but  to  those  who  have  been  his  fellow-sufferers  ; it  is  like 
an  image  ever  floating  before  his  eyes,  which  he  has  got,  as  it 
were,  used  to  look  upon,  but  which  he  cannot  yet  bear  to  grasp 
and  feel  that  it  is  real : much  as  she  was  to  us,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  to  him  she  was  all ; the  centre  of  his  existence,  round 
which  his  recollections,  thoughts,  hopes,  and  plans  tmued ; and 
just  at  the  moment  she  was  about  to  commence  a new  mode 
of  life,  one  that  promised  a rest  from  the  occupation  and 
anxieties  that  had  for  some  years  fallen  to  her  share,  death 
deprived  us  of  her.” 

On  D’Orsay’s  first  visit  to  the  tomb  where  the  remains  of 
Lady  Blessington  had  been  deposited,  his  anguish  is  said  to 
have  been  most  poignant  and  heart-rending.  He  seemed  almost 
frenzied  at  times,  bewildered  and  stupified ; and  then,  as  if 
awakened  suddenly  to  a full  consciousness  of  the  great  calamity 
that  had  taken  place,  be  would  lament  the  loss  he  had  sus- 
tained as  if  it  had  occurred  only  the  day  before.  His  state  of 
mind  might  be  described  in  the  words  of  an  Arabic  poem 
translated  by  Sir  William  Jones : 

" Tom  from  lov’d  friends,  in  Death’s  cold  caverns  laid, 

I sought  their  haunts  with  shrieks  that  pierced  the  air 
‘ Where  are  they  hid  ? oh ! where  V I wildly  said ; 

And  Fate,  with  sullen  echo,  mocked — ‘ Oh  where  ?’”• 

A notice  of  the  death  of  Lady  Blessington  appeared  in 

* Translation  from  an  Arabic  poet,  by  the  late  Sir  William  Jones. 
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“the  Athenaeum,”  of  June  9th,  1849,  written  by  one  who 
appears  to  have  known  Lady  Blessington  well,  and  to  have 
appreciated  fully  her  many  excellent  qualities. 

“ Only  a fortnight  since,  the  journals  of  London  were  lay- 
ing open  to  public  gaze  the  relics  of  a house  which  for  some 
dozen  years  past  has  been  an  object  of  curiosity,  and  a centre 
of  pleasurable  recollection  to  many  persons  distinguished  in 
literature  and  art,  abroad  and  at  home. 

“ Tlie  Countess  of  Blessington,  it  appears,  lived  just  long 
enough  to  see  her  gates  closed  and  her  treasures  dispersed  ; 
for  on  Tuesday  arrived  from  Paris,  tidings,  that  within  a few 
hours  after  establishing  herself  in  her  new  mansion  there,  she 
died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  on  Monday  last. 

“ Few  departures  have  been  attended  by  more  regrets  than 
will  be  that  of  this  brilliant  and  beautiful  woman,  in  the  circle 
to  which  her  influences  have  been  restricted.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  sum  up  the  writings  published  by  Lady  Blessington 
within  the  last  eighteen  years,  commencing  by  her  ‘ Conver- 
sations with  Lord  Byron,’  and  including  her  lively  and  natural 
French  and  Italian  journals,  half  a score  of  novels,  the  most 
powerful  among  which  is  ‘ The  Victims  of  Society,’  detached 
thoughts,  and  fugitive  verses, — since  these  are  too  recent  to 
call  for  enumeration. 

“ As  all  who  knew  the  writer  will  bear  us  out  in  saying, 
they  faintly  represent  her  gifts  and  graces — her  command 
over  anecdote,  her  vivacity  of  fancy,  her  cordiality  of  manner, 
and  her  kindness  of  heart.  They  were  hastily  and  slightly 
thrown  off  by  one  with  whom  authorship  was  a pursuit  as- 
sumed rather  than  instinctive — in  the  intervals  snatched  from 
a life  of  unselfish  good  offices  and  lively  social  intercourse. 

“ From  each  one  of  the  vast  variety  of  men  of  all  classes, 
all  creeds,  all  manner  of  acquirements,  and  all  colour  of 
political  opinions  whom  Lady  Blessington  delighted  to  draw 
around  her,  she  had  skill  to  gather  the  characteristic  trait,  the 
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favourite  object  of  interest,  with  a fineness  of  appreciation,  to 
be  exceeded  only  by  the  retentiveness  of  her  memory. 

“ Thus  until  a long  series  of  family  bereavements,  and  the 
pressure  of  uncertain  health  had  somewhat  dipnmed  the  gaiety 
of  her  spirits,  her  conversation  had  a variety  of  reminiscence, 
a felicity  of  apropos,  and  a fiiscination  of  which  her  writings 
offer  faint  traces.  In  one  respect,  moreover,  her  talk  did  not 
resemble  the  talk  of  other  beava  esprits.  With  the  eager- 
ness of  a child  she  could  amuse  and  persuade  herself  as  en- 
tirely as  she  amused  and  persuaded  others.  Among  ail  the 
brilliant  women  we  have  known,  she  was  one  of  the  most 
earnest — earnest  in  defence  of  the  absent,  in  protection  of  the 
unpopular,  in  advocacy  of  the  unknown : and  many  are  those 
who  can  tell  how  generously  and  actively  Lady  Blessington 
availed  herself  of  her  widely  extended  connections  throughout 
the  world  to  further  their  success,  or  to  promote  their  pleasures. 
In  her  own  family  she  was  warmly  beloved  as  an  indefatigable 
friend,  and  eagerly  resorted  to  as  an  unwearied  counseDor. 
How  largely  she  was  trusted  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  time,  her  extensive  and  varied  correspondence 
will  show,  should  it  ever  be  given  to  the  world.  Into  the 
causes  which  limited  her  gifts  and  graces  within  a narrower 
sphere  than  they  might  otherwise  have  commanded,  we  have 
no  commission  to  enter.”* 

* The  Atheneeum,  June  9th,  1849. 
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NOTICE  OF  THE  CAREER,  LITERARY  TASTES,  AND  TALENTS 
OF  LADY  BLESSIHGTON. 

With  respect  to  the  influence  exercised  in  society  over  persons 
of  exalted  intellect,  by  fascinating  manners,  personal  attrac- 
tions, liveliness  of  fancy,  quickness  of  apprehension,  closeness 
of  observation,  and  smartness  of  repartee,  among  the  literary 
ladies  of  England,  of  the  present  or  past  century,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  one,  with  whom  Lady  Blessington  can  be  fitly 
compared.  The  power  of  pleasing,  of  engaging  attention,  of 
winning  not  only  admiration,  but  regard  and  IHendship  which 
the  latter  lady  possessed,  and  long  and  successfully  exerted 
over  men  of  genius  and  talents  of  the  highest  order,  and  of 
every  profession  and  pursuit,  has  been  seldom  surpassed  in  any 
country. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  ladies  of  celebrity  as 
has  bleus  of  far  superior  abilities  as  authoresses,  of  imagina- 
tions with  richer  stores  of  wit  and  poetry,  of  more  erudition, 
and  better  cultivated  talents.  But  we  shall  find  none,  who, 
for  an  equal  length  of  time,  maintained  an  influence  of  fasci- 
nation in  litCTary  and  fashionable  society,  over  the  highest  in- 
tellects, and  exercised  dominion  over  the  feelings,  as  well  as 
over  the  faculties  of  those  who  frequented  her  abode. 

Grimm  in  his  “ M^moires  Litteraires  et  Anecdotaires,” 
makes  mention  of  a Madame  Geofl’rin,  the  friend  of  D’Alem- 
bert, Marmontel,  Condorcct,  Morcllet,  and  many  other  illus- 
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trious  litteraires,  whose  character  and  mental  qualities,  agre- 
ments,  esprit,  finesse  de  Vart,  honte  de  cceur,  et  habitudes  de 
bienfaisance,  would  appear,  from  his  account  of  them,  very 
remarkably  en  rapport  with  the  qualities  of  mind  and  natural 
dispositions  of  Lady  Blessington.  Those  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley,  Lady  Craven,  Lady  Holland,  and  Lady  Morgan, 
present  no  such  traits  of  resemblartce,  fitly  to  be  compared  with 
the  peculiar  graces,  attractions,  and  kindly  feelings  of  Lady 
Blessington. 

D’Alembert  has  consecrated  some  lines  of  homage  to  his 
friend  and  benefactress,  in  a letter  published  in  the  “ Mdmoires 
Litteraires  et  Historiques.”  We  learn  from  it  that  Madame 
Geoffrin’s  salons  were  open  nightly  to  the  artists,  literati,  mi- 
nisters of  state,  grandees  and  courtiers.  Authors  were  not 
assured  of  the  success  of  their  new  works,  till  they  had  been 
to  Madame  Geoffrin’s  soirees,  and  a smile  and  an  encouraging 
expression  of  the  sovereign  of  the  salons  set  their  hearts  at 
ease  on  the  subject  of  their  productions. 

Helvetius,  when  he  published  his  book  “ De  I’Esprit,”  felt 
no  confidence  in  its  reception  by  the  public  till  he  had  con- 
sulted Madame : ce  thermometee  de  I’opinion. 

“ Madame  Geoffi-in  n’avoit  guenje  des  ennemis  que  parmi  les 
femmes.”  She  had  all  the  tastes)  we  are  told,  of  a sensitive 
gentle  creature,  of  a noble  and  a loving  nature.  “ La  passion 
de  donner  qui  fut  le  besoin  de  sa  vie,  etoit  nde  avec  elle  et 
la  tourmenta  pour  ainsi  dire  de  ses  premieres  anndes.”  She 
had  aptly  taken  for  her  device,  the  words  “ Donner  et-  par- 
donrier.” 

There  was  nothing  brilliant  in  her  talents,  hut  she  was  an 
excellent  sayer  of  good  things  in  short  sentences.  She  gave 
dinners,  and  there  was  a great  ^clat  in  her  entertainments — 
“ Mais  il  faut  autre  choses  que  des  diners  pour  occuper  dans 
le  monde  la  place  que  cette  femme  estimable  s’y  etait  faite.” 

Monsieur  Malesherbes  was  happily  characterised  by  her — 
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rhomme  du  monde  le  plus  simplement  simple.”  She  said, 
among  the  weaknesses  of  people,  their  vanity  must  be  en- 
dured, and  their  talk  even  when  there  was  nothing  in  it.  “ I 
accommodate  myself,”  she  said,  “ tolerably  well  to  eternal 
talkers,  provided  they  are  chatterers  and  that  only,  who  have 
no  idea  of  any  thing  but  talking,  and  do  not  expect  to  be  re- 
plied to.  My  friend,  Fontenelle,  who  bears  with  them  as  I 
do,  says  they  give  his  lungs  repose.  I derive  another  advan- 
tage from  them ; their  insignificant  gabble  is  to  me  like  the 
tolling  of  bells,  which  does  not  hinder  one  from  thinking,  but 
often  rather  invites  thought.” 

When  her  friends  spoke  of  the  enmity  to  her  of  some 
persons,  and  made  some  allusion  to  her  many  generous  acts, 
she  turned  to  D’Alembert,  and  said,  “ When  you  find  people 
have  feelings  of  hatred  to  me,  take  good  care  not  to  say 
anything  to  them  of  the  little  good  you  know  of  me.  They 
will  hate  me  for  it  all  the  more.  It  will  be  a torment  to 
them,  and  I have  no  wish  to  pain  them.”  When  this  amiable 
and  lovely  woman  died,  D’Alembert  uttered  words  very 
similar  to  those  which  D’Orsay  addressed  to  me  on  the  first 
occasion  of  my  meeting  him  after  the  recent  loss  of  that 
friend,  who  had  so  many  qualities  of  a kindred  nature  to  those 
of  Madame  Geoffrin.  “ Her  friendship,”  said  D’Alembert, 
“ was  my  consolation  in  all  troubles.  The  treasure  which  was 
so  necessary  and  precious  to  me  has  been  taken  away,  and  in 
the  midst  of  people  in  society,  and  the  filling  up  of  the  void  of 
life  in  its  circles,  I can  speak  to  none  who  will  understand  me. 
I spent  my  evenings  with  the  dear  friend  I have  lost,  and  my 
mornings  also.  I no  longer  have  that  friend,  for  me  there  is 
no  longer  evening  or  morning.”* 

It  has  been  truly  said  of  Lady  Blessington’s  uniform  kind- 
ness and  generosity,  in  all  circumstances  : — 

* Mdmoires  Lit.  et  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 
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“ In  the  midst  of  her  triumphs,  the  goodness  of  her  heart, 
and  the  One  qualities  that  had  ever  distinguished  her,  re- 
mained whoQy  unimpaired.  Generous  to  lavishness,  charitable, 
compassionate,  delicately  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  others ; 
sincere,  forgiving,  devoted  to  those  she  loved,  and  with  a 
warmth  of  heart  rarely  equalled,  her  change  of  fortune  was 
immediately  felt  by  every  member  of  her  family.  The  parents 
whose  cruel  obstinacy  had  involved  her  in  so  much  misery, 
but  whose  ruined  circumstances  now  placed  them  in  need  of 
her  aid,  were  comfortably  supported  by  her  up  to  the  period  of 
their  deaths.  Her  brothers  and  sisters  (the  youngest  of  whom, 
Marianne,  she  adopted  and  educated),  and  even  the  more  dis- 
tant of  her  relatives,  all  profited  by  her  benefits,  assistance, 
and  interest.” 

A lady  of  very  distinguished  literary  talents,  and  highly 
esteemed  by  Lady  Blessington,  well  acquainted  too  with  many 
of  her  benevolent  acts,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Hall,  thus  wrote  of  her 
very  recently,  in  answer  to  some  inquiries  of  the  author. 


“ Firfield,  Addlestone,  Surrey,  June  7,  1854. 

“ I never  had  occasion  to  appeal  to  Lady  Blessington  for 
aid  for  any  kind  or  charitable  purpose,  that  she  did  not  at  once, 
with  a grace  peculiarly  her  own,  come  forward  cheerfully,  and 
‘ help’  to  the  extent  of  her  power. 

“ I remember  one  particular  instance  of  a poor  man,  who 
desired  a particular  situation,  which  I thought  Lady  Blessington 
could  obtain.  All  the  circumstances  I have  forgotten,  but  the 
chief  point  was,  that  he  entreated  employment,  and  had  some 
right  to  it  in  one  department.  Lady  Blessington  made  the  request 
I entreated,  and  was  refused ; her  ladyship  sent  me  the  refusal  to 
read,  and  of  course,  1 gave  up  all  idea  of  the  matter,  and  only 
felt  sorry  that  I had  troubled  her  j but  she  remembered  it, 
and,  in  a month,  accomplished  the  poor  man’s  object ; her  letter 
was  indeed  a sun-beam  in  his  poor  home,  and  he  in  time  became 
prosperous  and  happy.” 
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In  a subsequent  communication  of  the  3rd  of  August, 
Mrs.  Hall  adds : 

“ When  Lady  Blessington  left  London,  she  did  not  forget  the 
necessities  of  several  of  her  poor  dependents,  who  received 
regular  aid  from  her  after  her  arrival,  and  while  she  resided  in 
Paris.  She  found  time,  despite  her  literary  labours,  her  anxieties, 
and  the  claims  which  she  permitted  society  to  make  upon  her 
time,  not  only  to  do  acts  of  kindness  now  and  then  for  those  in 
whom  she  felt  an  interest,  but  to  give  what  seemed  perpetual 
thought  to  their  well-doing : and  she  never  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  a gracious  act  or  saying  a gracious  word.  My 
acquaintance  with  Lady  Blessington  was  merely  a literary  one, 
commencing  when,  at  my  husband’s  suggestion,  she  published 
much  about  Lord  Byron  in  the  pages  of  the  ‘ New  Monthly 
Magazine,’  which  at  that  time  he  edited.  That  acquaintance  con- 
tinuing till  her  death,  I wrote  regularly  for  her  Annuals,  and 
she  contributed  to  those  under  our  care. 

“ I have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  what  the  world  said  of 
this  beautiful  woman  was  true  or  ialse,  hut  I am  sure  God  in- 
tended her  to  be  good,  and  there  was  a deep-seated  good  intent 
in  whatever  she  did  that  came  under  my  observation. 

“ Her  sympathies  were  quick  and  cordial,  and  independent  of 
worldliness  j her  taste  in  art  and  literature  womanly  and  refined ; 
I say  ‘ womanly,’  because  she  had  a perfectly  feminine  appre- 
ciation of  whatever  was  delicate  and  beautiful ; there  was  great 
satisfaction  in  writing  for  her  whatever  she  required ; labours 
became  pleasures,  from  the  importance  she  attached  to  every 
little  attention  paid  to  requests,  which,  as  an  editor,  she  had  a 
right  to  conunand.  Her  manners  were  singularly  simple  and 
graceful ; it  was  to  me  an  intense  delight  to  look  at  beauty,  which 
though  I never  saw  in  its  full  bloom,  was  charming  in  its  autumn 
time ; and  the  Irish  accent,  and  soft  sweet  Irish  laugh,  used  to 
make  my  heart  beat  with  the  pleasures  of  memory.  I always 
left  her  with  an  intense  sense  of  enjoyment,  and  a perfect  dis- 
belief in  every  thing  I ever  heard  to  her  discredit.  Her  con- 
versation was  not  witty  nor  wise,  but  it  was  in  good  tune  and 
good  taste,  mingled  with  a great  deal  of  humour,  which  escaped 
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every  thing  bordering  on  vulgarity.  It  was  surprising  how  a tale 
of  distress,  or  a touching  anecdote  would  at  once  suffuse  her 
clear  intelligent  eyes  with  tears,  and  her  beautiful  mouth  would 
break  into  smiles  and  dimples  at  even  the  echo  of  wit  or  jest. 

“ The  influence  she  exercised  over  her  circle  was  unbounded, 
and  it  became  a pleasure  of  the  most  exquisite  kind  to  give  her 
pleasure. 

“ I think  it  ought  to  be  remembered  to  her  honour,  that  with 
all  her  foreign  associations  and  habits,  she  never  wrote  a line  that 
might  not  be  placed  on  the  book-shelves  of  any  English  lady. 

“ Yours  sincerely, 

“ A.  M.  Hall.” 

From  Mr.  Hall  I have  received  the  following  account  of 
an  act  of  kindness  and  beneficence  of  Lady  Blessington,  which 
fell  under  his  own  observation. 

“ I once  chanced  to  encounter  a young  man  of  good  educa- 
tion and  some  literary  taste,  who  with  his  wife  and  two  children 
were  in  a state  of  absolute  want.  After  some  thought  as  to 
what  had  best  be  done  for  him,  I suggested  a situation  in  the 
Post  Olfice  as  a letter  carrier.  He  seized  at  the  idea;  but  being 
better  aware  than  I was,  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it,  ex- 
pressed himself  to  that  effect. 

" I wrote  to  Lady  Blessington,  telling  her  the  young  man’s 
story,  and  asking  if  she  could  get  him  the  appointment : next 
day  I received  a letter  from  her,  enclosing  one  from  the  secretary, 
regretting  his  utter  inability  to  meet  her  wishes,  such  appoint- 
ments, although  so  comparatively  insignificant,  resting  with  the 
Postmaster-General.  I handed  this  communication  to  the  young 
man,  who  was  by  no  means  disappointed,  for  he  had  not  hoped 
for  success.  What  was  my  surprise  and  his  delight,  however,  when 
the  very  next  day  there  came  to  me  another  letter  from  Lady 
Blessington,  enclosing  one  from  the  Postmaster-General,  con- 
ferring the  appointment  on  the  young  man.  This  appointment 
I believe  he  still  holds — at  least,  he  did  so  a year  or  two  ago. 

» S.  C.  Hall.” 

Lady  Blessington  was  quick  to  discover  talent  or  worth  of 
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any  kind  in  others,  sure  to  appreciate  merit,  and  generous  in 
her  sentiments,  and  ardent  in  the  expression  of  approbation 
in  regard  to  it. 

She  was  by  no  means  indiscriminate  in  her  praise  ; one  of 
the  class  whose  judgment  is  to  be  distrusted  on  account  of  the 
lavish  bestowal  of  encomium : — “ D^fiez  vous  de  ces  gens 
qui  sont  a tout  le  monde  et  ne  sont  a personne.”  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  she  belong  to  that  most  despicable 
of  all  cliques,  the  sneering,  depreciatory  would-be  aristocratic 
clique  of- small  intellectual  celebrities  in  literature  and  art, 
whose  members  are  niggards  in  acknowledgment  of  all 
worth  and  merit,  which  do  not  emanate  from  their  own  little 
circle  of  pretentious  devemess. 

There  is  a sentiment  of  envy  discoverable  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  intellectual  advantages  in  such  circles,  not  confined  to 
low  or  vulgar  people,  a sense  of  something  burdensome  in  the 
claims  to  commendation  of  other  people,  which  seems  to 
oppress  the  organs  pulmonary,  sanguineous,  and  cerebral 
of  that  class  of  small  edebrities,  be  they  artists,  authors, 
savans,  doctors,  or  divines,  or  patronesses  in  literary  society, 
when  merit  that  has  any  afBnity  with  the  worth  supposed 
or  self-estimated  of  the  parties  present,  is  brought  to  the  notice 
of  that  clique.  There  is  a “ je  ne  sais  quoi”  of  an  indis- 
position to  let  it  be  perceived  that  they  admit  the  existence  of 
any  ability  superior  to  their  own.  The  most  vulgar  minded, 
the  least  highly  gifted,  are  sure  to  be  most  on  their  guard  not 
to  be  betrayed  into  any  terms  of  commendation  of  an  enthu- 
siastic kind,  that  might  lead  people  to  suppose  they  acknow- 
ledged any  excellence  in  others  they  were  incapable  of  mani- 
festing in  their  own  works,  words,  or  writings. 

A member  of  this  clique,  of  a waspish  mind,  and  an 
aspish  tongue,  is  never  more  entertaining  in  it,  than  when 
he  is  most  sneering  in  his  remarks,  and  churlish  of  praise 
in  dealing  with  the  intellectual  advantages  of  other  people. 
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He  is  unaccustomed  to  think  &vourably,  or  to  speak  well  of 
his  absent  literary  neighbours.  He  is  afraid  of  affording 
them  a good  word;  he  would  be  ashamed  to  be  thought 
easily  pleased  with  his  fellow-men — having  any  bookish 
tastes ; he  cannot  hear  them  eulogised  without  feeling  his 
own  merits  are  overlooked.  Or  if  he  does  chime  in  with 
any  current  praise,  the  curt  commendation  and  scanty  ap- 
plause are  coupled  with  a sneer,  a scoff,  some  ribald  jest, 
or  ridiculing  look,  or  gesture,  intended  to  depreciate  or  to 
give  a ludicrous  aspect  to  a subject  that  might  turn  to  the 
advantage  of  another  if  it  had  been  gravely  treated.  In  fine, 
it  is  not  in  his  nature  to  be  just  or  generous  to  any  man 
behind  his  back,  who  has  any  kindred  tastes  or  talents  with 
his  own. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  not  of  the  clique  in  question, 
or  of  their  way  of  dealing  with  literary  competitors — in  the 
acknowledgment  of  worth  or  merit  in  other  people  of  literary 
pursuits. 

Lady  Blessington  was  naturally  lively,  good-humoured, 
mirthful,  full  of  drollery,  and  easily  amused.  Her  perception 
of  the  ridiculous  was  quick  and  keen.  If  there  was  any- 
thing absurd  in  a subject  or  object  presented  to  her,  she  was 
sure  to  seize  on  it,  and  to  represent  the  idea  to  others,  in  the 
most  ridiculous  aspect  possible.  This  turn  of  mind  was  not 
exhibited  in  society  alone ; in  private  it  was  equally  mani- 
fested : one  of  the  class  proverbially  given  to  judge  severely  of 
those  they  come  most  closely  into  contact  with,  after  a service 
of  fifteen  years,  thus  speaks  of  the  temper  and  disposition  of 
her  former  mistress.  Lady  Blessington : — 

“ Every  one  knew  the  cleverness  of  this  literary  lady  ; but 
few,  very  few,  knew  all  the  kindness  of  heart  of  the 
generous,  affectionate  woman,  but  those  who  were  indebted  to 
her  goodness,  and  those  who  were  constantly  about  her  as  I 
was ; who  saw  her  acts  and  knew  her  thoughts  and  feelings. 
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“ My  lady’s  spirits  were  naturally  good : before  she  was 
overpowered  with  difficulties,  and  troubles  on  account  of 
them,  she  was  very  cheerful,  droll,  and  particularly  amusing. 
This  was  natural  to  her.  Her  general  health  was  usually  good ; 
she  often  told  me  she  had  never  been  confined  to  her  bed 
one  whole  day  in  her  life.  And  her  spirits  would  have  con- 
tinued good,  but  that  she  got  so  overwhelmed  with  care  and 
expenses  of  all  kinds.  The  calls  on  her  for  assistance  were 
from  all  quarters.  Some  depended  wholly  on  her  (and  had 
a regular  pension  quarterly  paid) — her  father  and  mother, 
for  many  years  before  they  died ; the  education  of  children 
of  friends  fell  upon  her.  Now  one  had  to  be  fitted  out  for 
India  ; now  another  to  be  provided  for.  Constant  assistance 
had  to  be  given  to  others — (to  the  family,  in  particular,  of 
one  poor  lady,  now  dead  some  years,  whom  she  loved  very 
dearly).  She  did  a great  many  charities ; for  instance,  she 
gave  very  largely  to  poor  literary  people,  poor  artists  ; some- 
thing yearly  to  old  servants  ; she  contributed  thus  also  to  Miss 
Landor’s  mother ; in  fact,  to  several,  too  many  to  mention ; 
— and  from  some,  whom  she  served,  to  add  to  all  her  other 
miseries,  she  met  with  shameful  ingratitude. 

“ Labouring  night  and  day  at  literary  work,  all  her  anxiety 
was  to  be  clear  of  debt.  She  was  latterly  constantly  trying 
to  curtail  all  her  expenses  in  her  own  establishment,  and  con- 
stantly toiling  to  get  money.  Worried  and  harassed  at  not 
being  able  to  pay  bills  when  they  were  sent  m ; at  seeing 
large  expenses  still  going  on,  and  knowing  the  want  of  means 
to  meet  them,  she  got  no  sleep  at  night.  She  long  wished 
to  give  up  Gore  House,  to  have  a sale  of  her  furniture,  and 
to  pay  off  her  debts.  She  wished  this  for  two  years  before 
she  left  England ; but  when  the  famine  in  Ireland  rendered 
the  payment  of  her  jointure  irregular,  and  every  succeeding 
year  more  and  more  so,  her  difficulties  increased,  and,  at  last. 
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H and  J put  an  execution  in  the  house,  which 

proved  the  immediate  cause  of  her  departure  from  England 
in  1849. 

“ Poor  soul ! her  heart  was  too  large  for  her  means.  Oh  ! 
the  generosity  of  that  woman  was  unbounded  ! I could  never 
tell  you  the  number  of  persons  she  used  her  influence  with 
her  friends  to  procure  situations  for — great  people  a.s  well  as 
small.  I cannot  withhold  my  knowledge  of  these  things  from 
you,  one  of  Lady  Blessington’s  particular  friends ; nor  would  I 
say  so  much,  but  knowing  that  her  ladyship  esteemed  you  so 
highly,  she  would  not  have  scrupled  to  have  told  you  all  that 
I have  done,  and  a great  deal  more.” 

Queen  Catherine’s  language  to  “ honest  Griffith,”  might 
have  been  applied  by  Lady  Blessington  to  the  person  from 
whom  I have  received  the  preceding  communication  : — 

" After  my  death,  I wish  no  other  herald. 

No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions. 

To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption. 

But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith.”* 

It  would  occupy  a considerable  portion  of  this  volume  were 
all  the  charitable  acts,  the  untiring  efforts,  of  this  truly  gene- 
rous-minded woman  recorded,  to  bring  her  influence  to  bear 
on  friends  in  exalted  station,  in  behalf  of  people  in  unfortunate 
circumstances,  and  of  persons  more  happily  situated,  yet 
needing  her  services — seeking  employment  or  appointments 
of  some  kind  or  another  for  them. 

There  was  this  peculiarity,  too,  in  the  active  benevolence 
of  Lady  Blessington ; — whether  the  person  for  whom  she  inte- 
rested herself  was  rich  or  poor,  of  the  upper  or  the  humble 
class  of  society,  her  exertions  were  equally  strenuous  and  un- 
remitting Ull  they  were  successful.  I have,  on  many  occa- 
sions, seen  her,  after  receiving  a letter  from  some  important 
* Henry  the  Eighth,  act  iv.  sc.  2, 
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personage  in  parliament,  or  perhaps  some  friend  of  herS  in 
power,  intimating  the  inability  of  the  party  to  render  the 
service  required  by  her  for  a protege  of  hers,  when,  for  a 
few  moments,  she  would  seem  greatly  disappointed  and  dis- 
couraged. Then  there  would  be  a little  explosion  of  anger,  on 
account  of  the  refusal  or  non-compliance  with  her  application. 

But  this  was  invaribly  followed  by  a brightening  up  of  her 
looks,  a little  additional  vehemence  of  tone  and  gesture,  but 
accompanied  with  some  gleams  of  returning  good-humour 
and  gaiety  of  manner,  mingled  at  the  same  time  with  an  air 
of  resolution,  and  then  throwing  herself  back  in  her  fauteuil, 
and  planting  her  foot  rather  firmly  on  the  foot-stool,  still  holding 
the  letter  that  annoyed  her  rolled  up  tightly,  and  apparently 
grasped  somewhat  energeticaDy,  she  would  declare  her  firm 
determination,  in  spite  of  the  refusal  she  had  met  with,  that 
her  application  should  be  successful  in  some  other  quarter. 
The  poor  person’s  friends  or  family  were  counting  on  her 
efforts,  and  they  should  not  be  disappointed. 

The  subject  from  that  time  would  be  uppermost  in  her 
mind,  whoever  the  people  were  who  were  about  her.  But 
when  any  influential  person  entered  the  salon,  many  minutes 
would  not  elapse  before  he  would  be  put  in  possession  of  all 
the  worth  of  the  individual  to  be  served,  and  all  tbe  wants  of 
the  poor  family  dependent  on  him ; and  this  would  be  done 
with  such  genuine  eloquence  of  feelings  strongly  excited, 
finding  expression  in  glowing  words,  spoken  with  such  pathos, 
and  in  accents  of  such  sweetness,  that  an  impression  was 
generally  sure  to  be  made,  and  the  subject  in  view  was  either 
directly  or  indirectly  promoted  or  attained. 

The  embarrassments  of  Lady  Blessington  for  some  years 
before  her  departure  from  England  had  made  her  life  a 
continual  struggle  with  pecuniary  difficulties,  which,  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  position,  it  was  necessary  to  conceal,  and 
to  make  a perpetual  study  of  concealing.  The  cares,  anxiety. 
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and  secret  sorrows  of  such  a situation  it  is  easier  to  conceive 
than  to  describe.  Suffice  it  to  say,  they  served  to  embitter  her 
career,  and,  latto-ly,  to  give  a turn  to  her  thoughts  in  relatbn 
to  society,  and  a taste  for  the  writings  of  those  who  have  dealt 
with  its  follies,  as  philosophers,  without  faith  in  God  or  man, 
which  tended  by  no  means  to  her  peace  of  mind,  though  she 
attached  great  importance  to  that  sort  of  worldly  wisdom 
which  teaches  us  how  to  lay  bare  the  heart  of  man,  but 
leaves  us  in  utter  ignorance  of  all  things  appertainii^  to  his 
immortal  spirit. 

It  is  in  vain  to  seek,  in  the  worldly  wisdom  of  Roche- 
foucault,  for  remedies  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  literary  life ; 
the  weariness  of  mind,  the  depression  of  physical  energies, 
occasioned  by  long-continued  literary  labours,  and  the  anxi- 
eties, cares,  and  contentions  of  authorship.  The  depression 
of  spirits  consequent  on  disappointments  in  the  struggle  for 
distinction,  the  sinking  of  the  heart  at  the  failure  of  arduous 
efforts  to  obtain  success,  the  blankness  of  life’s  aim  after  the 
cooling  down  of  early  enthusiam ; for  these  ills,  the  remedies 
that  will  soothe  the  sick  at  heart  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
philosophy  of  moralists,  who  are  materialists,  professing  Christi- 
anity. There  is  a small  book,  ascribed  to  a religious-minded 
man,  named  Thomas  k Kempis,  which,  in  all  probability. 
Lady  Blessington  never  saw,  in  which  Ifiere  are  germs  of 
greater  thoughts,  and  fraught  with  more  consoling  influences, 
than  are  to  be  discovered  in  the  writings  of  Rochefoucault  or 
Montaigne,  and  from  which  better  comfort  and  more  abun- 
dant consolation  are  to  be  derived,  than  from  any  of  their 
most  successful  efforts  in  laying  bare  the  surface  and  sounding 
the  depths  of  the  selfishness  of  the  human  heart. 

Rochefoucault  deems  selfishness  the  primum  mobile  of  all 
humane  and  generous  actions.  Humanity,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  philosopher,  is  like  physic  in  the  practice  of  empirics. 
They  admit  of  no  idiosyncrasies ; no  controlling  influence  in 
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nature ; no  varieties  of  character  determined  by  temperament, 
fortuitous  circumstances,  external  impressions,  alteration  or 
diversity  of  organization.  Yet  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature  is  a science  to  which  no  general  rules  can  be  applied. 
There  is  no  certainty  in  regard  to  the  law  that  is  laid  down 
for  its  government,  no  uniformity  of  action  arising  from  its 
operation,  no  equality  of  intellect,  passion,  disposition,  in*  in- 
dividuals, to  make  its  general  application  just  or  possible. 

But,  granting  that  all  men  feel  only  for  the  distresses  of 
others  from  selfish  motives — from  a sense  of  the  pain  they 
would  feel  if  they  suffered  like  those  with  whom  they  sym- 
pathize— still  their  sympathy  with  misfortune  or  misery  is 
beneficial  to  others  and  themselves.* 

It  is  exceedingly  painful  to  observe  the  undue  importance 
that  Lady  Blessington  attached  to  the  writings  of  Roche- 
foucault,  and  the  grievous  error  she  fell  into  of  regarding 

* In  a discussion  on  the  subject  of  “ the  selfishness  of  the  motives 
of  benevolent  actions,”  the  following  anecdote  was  related,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of  Rochefoucault : — 

“ A poor  woman,  with  three  children,  dressed  in  black,  was  ob- 
served in  Regent  Street,  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  flags,  not  asking, 
but  silently  standing  there,  for  alms.  A lady  in  deep  mourning 
(widow’s  weeds),  of  the  middle  class,  a coarse,  hard-featured,  and  even 
unfeminine-looking  person,  passed  on ; but  after  she  had  gone  nearly 
to  the  end  of  the  street,  she  turned  back,  took  out  her  purse,  and  with 
some  evident  appearances  of  feeling,  gave  money  to  the  poor  woman. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  black  gown  of  the  pauper  had 
reminded  the  passenger  in  widow’s  weeds  of  her  bereavement,  and  made 
her  feel  for  one,  in  all  probability,  deprived  like  herself  of  a husband. 
But,  however  much  of  feelings  of  self,  and  for  self,  might  enter  into  her 
emotions,  there  was  sympathy  shewn  with  the  sorrows  of  another  that 
were  like  her  own.  And  what  mattered  it  to  the  poor  woman,  who  was 
relieved  by  her,  how  that  sympathy  was  associated  ? — and  to  herself, 
was  it  of  no  advantage  to  be  reminded  of  being  subject  to  the  same 
sorrows  as  the  beggar  in  her  tattered  weeds,  with  her  fatherless  children 
beside  her  in  the  street  ?” 
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them  as  fountains  of  truth  and  wisdom — of  deep  philosophy, 
which  were  to  be  resorted  to  with  advantage  on  all  occasions 
necessitating  reflection  and  enquiry.  Satiated  with  luxuries, 
weary  with  the  eternal  round  of  visits  and  receptions,  and 
entertainments  of  intellectual  celebrities,  fatigued  and  worn 
out  with  the  frivolous  pursuits  of  fashionable  literary  life, 
and  fully  sensible  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  blandishments 
of  society  and  the  splendour  of  its  salons,  she  stood  in  need 
of  some  higher  philosophy  than  ever  emanated  from  mere 
worldly  wisdom. 

Literature  and  art  have  their  victims,  as  well  as  their 
votaries,  and  those  who  cater  for  the  enjoyments  of  their 
society,  and  aspire  to  the  honour  (ever  dearly  purchased  by 
women)  of  reigning  over  it,  must  count  on  many  sacrifices, 
and  expect  to  have  to  deal  with  a world  of  importunate  pre- 
tensions, of  small  ambitions,  of  large  exigencies,  of  unbounded 
vanity,  of  imceasing  flatteries,  of  many  attachments,  and  of 
few  friendships. 

The  sick  at  heart,  and  stricken  in  spirit,  the  weary  and  the 
palled  in  this  society,  have  need  of  other  philosophy  than  that 
which  the  works  of  Rochefoucault  can  supply.  The  dreari- 
ness of  mind  of  those  jaded  intellectual  celebrities  is  manifest 
enough  to  the  observant  j in  their  works  and  in  their  con- 
versation, even  when  they  appear  in  the  midst  of  the  highest 
enjoyments,  with  bright  thoughts  flashing  from  their  eyes, 
with  laughter  on  their  lips,  and  with  sallies  of  wit,  sarcasm, 
or  drollery  coming  from  their  tongues. 

It  has  been  observed  of  Rochefoucault,  by  a French  writer. 
Monsieur  de  Sacy,  in  a re^^ew  of  that  author’s  works  : — 

“ His  moral  has  every  thing  in  it  that  can  humble  and  de- 
press the  heart  of  man,  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  rigorous 
doctrine  of  the  gospel,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  exalts 
man’s  nature,  and  uplifts  his  spirit.  It  is  the  destruction  of 
all  the  illusions,  without  the  hopes  which  should  replace  them 
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Rochefoucault,  in  a word,  has  only  taken  from  Christianity 
the  fall  of  man ; he  left  there  the  dogma  of  the  Redemption 
. . . Rochefoucault  believes  no  more  in  piety  than  he 

does  in  wisdom ; no  more  in  God  than  he  does  in  man.  A 
penitent  is  not  more  absurd  in  his  eyes  than  a philosopher. 
Every  where  pride — every  where  self,  under  the  hair  shirt 
of  the  monk  of  La  Trappe,  as  well  as  under  the  mantle  of 
the  cynic  philosopher.  Rochefoucault  permits  himself  to  be  a 
Christian,  only  in  order  to  pmsue  the  emotions  of  the  heart 
into  their  last  intrenchments.  He  condescends  to  seem  to  be 
a Christian  only  to  poison  ovir  joys,  and  cast  a deadly  shade 
on  the  most  cherished  illusions  of  life’s  dreams.  What  remains 
for  man  then  ? For  those  resolute  minds,  there  remains 
nothing  but  a cold  and  daring  contempt  of  all  things  human 
and  divine — an  arid  and  stoical  contentment  in  confronting — 
annihilation ; for  others  differently  constituted,  there  remains 
dpspair  or  abandonment  to  the  enjoyment  of  brutalizing  plea- 
sures, as  the  only  aim  and  ultimate  object  of  life.” 

There  remains  for  women  of  cultivated  minds,  and  of  ele- 
vated notions  of  a literary  kind,  women  who  are  the  disciples 
of  Rochefoucault,  a middle  course  to  pursue,  which  Monsieur 
de  Sacy  has  not  noticed : and  that  course  is  to  shine  in  the 
society  of  intellectual  people.  The  pursuit  indeed  is  a soul- 
wearying  one,  but  there  is  a kind  of  glory  in  it,  that  dazzles 
people,  and  makes  them  exceedingly  eager  for  it. 

Those  to  whom  amusement  becomes  a business,  the  art  of 
pleasing — a drudgery  that  is  daily  to  be  performed,  pass  from 
the  excitement  of  society,  its  labours  and  its  toils,  into  the  re- 
tirement and  privacy  of  domestic  life,  in  exhaustion,  languor, 
irksomeness,  and  ennui:  and  from  this  state  they  are  roused 
to  new  efforts  in  the  salons,  by  a craving  appetite  for  notice 
and  for  praise. 

“ Their  breath  is  admiration,  and  their  life 
A storm  whereon  they  ride.” 

VOL.  I.  R 
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Lady  Blessington  had  that  fatal  gift  of  pre-eminent  attrac- 
tiveness in  society,  which  has  rendered  so  many  clever  women 
distinguished  and  unhappy.  The  power  of  pleasing  people 
Tndiscriminately,  in  large  circles,  is  never  long  exercised  by 
women  with  advantage  to  the  feminine  character  of  their  fas- 
cinations. 

The  facility  of  making  one’s  self  so  universally  agreeable  in 
literary  salons,  as  to  be  there  “ the  observed  of  all  observers,” 
“ the  admired  of  all  admirerers,”  “ the  pink  and  rose”  of  the 
fair  state — of  literature,  a la  mode,  “ the  glass  of  fashion  and 
the  mould  of  form,”  becomes  in  time  fatal  to  naturalness  of 
character,  singleness  and  sincerity  of  mind.  Friendship,  that 
becomes  so  diffusive  as  to  admit  of  as  many  ties  as  there  are 
claims  of  literary  talents  to  notice  in  society,  and  to  be  con- 
sidered available  for  all  intimacies  with  remarkable  persons  and 
relations  with  intellectual  celebrities — must  be  kept  up  by 
constant  administrations  of  cordial  professions  of  kindness  and 
affection,  epistolary  and  conversational ; and  frequent  inter- 
change of  compliments  and  encomiums,  that  tend  to  invigo- 
rate sentiments  of  regard,  that  would  fade  away  without  such 
restoratives.  “ Ou  ne  hue  d’ordinnaire  que  pour  etre  loue." 
The  praiser  and  the  praised  have  a nervous  apprehension  of 
depreciation  ; and  those  who  live  before  the  public,  in  litera- 
ture or  society,  get  not  unfrequently  into  the  habit  of  lavishing 
eulogies,  less  with  reference  to  the  deserts  of  those  who  are 
commended,  than  with  a view  to  the  object  to  be  gained  by 
flattery,  namely,  the  payment  in  its  own  coin,  and  with  good 
interest,  of  the  adulation  that  has  been  bestowed  on  others. 

Lady  Blessington  exercised  the  double  influence  of  beauty 
and  intellectuality  in  society,  in  attracting  attention,  to  win 
admiration,  and  to  gain  dominion  over  admirers. 

In  effecting  this  object,  it  was  the  triumph  of  her  heart  to 
render  all  around,  not  only  pleased  with  her,  but  pleased  with 
themselves.  She  lived,  in  fact,  for  distinction  on  the  stage  of 
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literary  society  before  the  foot-lights,  and  always  cn  scene. 
Lady  Blessington  was  very  conscious  of  possessing  the  hearts 
of  her  audience.  She  had  becorae  accustomed  to  an  atmo- 
sphere of  adulation,  and  the  plaudits  of  those  friends  which 
were  never  out  of  her  ears,  at  last  became  a necessity  to  her. 
Her  abode  was  a temple,  and  she — the  Minerva  of  the  shrine, 
whom  all  the  votaries  of  literature  and  art  worshipped. 

The  swinging  of  the  censer  before  her  fair  face  never  ceased 
in  those  salons,  and  soft  accents  of  homage  to  her  heauty  and 
her  talents  seldom  failed  to  be  whispered  in  her  ear,  while  she 
sat  enthroned  in  that  well-known  fauteuil  of  hers,  holding 
high  court,  in  queen-like  state — “ the  most  gorgeous  Lady 
Blessington.”*  The  desire  for  this  sort  of  distinction  of  a 
beautiful  woman,  bookishly  given — in  other  words,  “ the  co- 
quetterie  d’uruiame  des  salons  litteraires,” — in  many  respects 
is  similar  to  that  common  sort  of  female  ambition,  of  gaining 
the  admiration  of  many,  without  any  design  of  forming  an 
attachment  for  one,  which  Madame  de  Genlis  characterizes — 
“ Ce'  que  les  hommes  meprisent  et  qui  les  attire." 

But  in  one  respect,  the  intellectual  species  of  coquetry  is  of 
a higher  order  than  the  other ; it  makes  the  power  of  beauty, 
of  fascination,  of  pleasing  manners,  auxiliary  only  to  the  in- 
fluence of  intellect,  and  seeks  for  conquests  over  the  mind, 
even  while  it  aims  at  gaining  an  ascendancy  over  the  feelings 
of  the  heart.  The  chief  aim  of  it,  however,  is  to  achieve 
triumphs  over  all  within  its  circle,  and  for  this  end,  the  lady 
ambitious  of  reigning  in  literary  society,  must  live  to  be 
courted,  admired,  homaged  by  its  celebrities.  The  queen- 
regnant  in  its  salons  must  at  length  cease  to  confide  in  the 
natural  gifts  and  graces  which  belong  to  her — the  original 

* Dr.  Parr  was  introduced  to  Lady  Blessington  by  Mr.  Pettigrew, 
and  shortly  after  that  introduction,  the  Doctor,  writing  to  Mr.  Petti- 
grew, 'spoke  of  her  ladyship  as  “ the  most  gorgeous  Lady  Bles- 
sington.” 
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simplicity  of  her  character,  or  sweetness  of  her  disposition. 
She  must  become  an  actress  there,  she  must  adapt  her  manners, 
fashion  her  ideas,  accommodate  her  conversation  to  the  taste, 
tone  of  thought,  and  turn  of  mind,  of  every  individual  around 
her. 

She  must  be  perpetually  demonstrating  her  own  attractions 
or  attainments,  or  calling  forth  any  peculiarities  in  others, 
calculated  to  draw  momentary  attention  to  them.  She  must 
become  a slave  to  the  caprices,  envious  feelings,  contentions, 
rivalries,  selfish  aims,  ignoble  artifices,  and  exigeants  preten- 
sions of  literati,  artists,  and  all  the  notabilities  of  fashionable 
circles,  les  amis  des  hommes  des  lettres,  au  les  amants  ima- 
ginaires  des  dames  d' esprit. 

In  a word,  she  must  part  with  all  that  is  calculated  to  make 
a woman  in  this  world  happy  ; peace  of  mind,  the  society  of 
true  friends,  and  pursuits  which  tend  to  make  women  loved 
and  cherished ; the  language  of  sincerity,  the  simplicity  and 
endearing  satisfaction  of  home  enjoyments.  And  what  does 
she  gain  when  she  has  parted  with  all  these  advantages,  and 
has  attained  the  summit  of  her  ambition  ? — a name  in  the 
world  of  fashion  ; some  distinction  in  literary  circles ; homage 
and  admiration,  so  long  as  prosperity  endures,  and  while 
means  are  to  be  found  for  keeping  up  the  splendour  of  a vast 
establishment,  and  its  brilliant  circles. 

And  when  the  end  of  all  the  illusion  of  this  state  of 
splendid  misery  comes  at  last,  the  poor  lady  who  has  lived  in 
it  so  long,  awakens  from  it  as  from  a dream,  and  the  long 
delirium  of  it  becomes  manifest  to  her.  She  has  thrown 
away  fortune,  time,  and  talents,  in  obtaining  distinction,  in 
surrounding  herself  with  clever  people,  in  patronizing  and  en- 
tertaining artists  and  literati.  She  has  sacrificed  health  and 
spirits  in  this  pursuit.  Her  establishment  is  broken  up, 
nothing  remains  to  her  of  all  its  treasures — she  has  to  fly  to 
another  country,  and,  after  a few  weeks,  she  is  suddenly  car- 
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lied  oflF,  leaving  some  persons,  that  knew  her  well  and  long, 
to  lament  that  one  so  generous,  kindly  disposed,  naturally 
amiable  and  noble  minded — so  highly  gifted,  clever,  and  ta- 
lented, should  have  been  so  unhappily  circumstanced  in  early 
life,  and  in  more  advanced  years,  as  well  as  at  the  dose  of  her 
existence ; and  that  she  should  have  been  placed  so  long  in  a 
false  position ; in  a few  words,  that  the  whole  course  of  her 
life  should  have  been  infelicitous. 

The  wear  and  tear  of  literary  life  leave  very  unmistakeable 
evidence  of  their  operation  on  the  traits,  thoughts,  and  energies 
of  bookish  people.  Like  the  eternal  rolling  of  the  stone  of 
Sisyphus,  the  fruitless  toiling  up  the  hill,  and  the  conscious 
failure  of  each  attempt  on  coming  down,  are  the  ceaseless 
struggles  for  eminence  of  authors,  artists,  and  those  who 
would  be  surrounded  by  them  in  society  as  their  patrons,  or 
influential  admirers,  and  would  obtain  their  homage  for  so 
being. 

Like  those  unceasing  tantalizing  efforts,  on  which  the 
energies  of  Sisyphus  were  expended  in  vain,  are  the  tiring 
pursuits  of  the  literati,  treading  on  the  heels  of  one  another 
day  after  day,  tugging  with  unremitting  toil  at  one  uniform  » 
task — to  obtain  notoriety,  to  overcome  competition,  to  supplant 
others  in  public  favour,  and  having  met  with  some  success, 
to  maintain  a position  at  any  cost,  with  the  eminence  of  which 
perhaps  some  freak  of  fortune  may  have  had  more  to  do  than 
any  intrinsic  worth,  or  superior  merit  of  their  own.  And  then 
they  must  end  the  labours  which  have  consumed  their  health  and 
strength,  without  any  solid  advantage,  in  the  way  of  an 
addition  to  their  happiness,  a security  to  their  peace  of  mind, 
or  a conviction  that  those  labours  have  tended  materially  to 
the  real  good  of  mankind,  and  thereby  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  of  His  cause  on  earth,  namely,  the  promotion  of  the  in- 
terests of  truth,  justice,  and  humanity. 

In  no  spirit  of  unkindness  towards  the  memory  of  Lady 
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filessington,  in  no  cynical  mood,  or  momentary  forgetfulness 
even,  of  the  many  estimable  qualities  and  excellent  talents 
which  she  possessed,  let  us  ask,  did  her  literary  career,  and 
position  in  literary  society,  secure  for  her  any  of  those  ad- 
vantages which  have  been  just  referred  to,  or  was  that  posi- 
tion attended  with  any  solid  benefits  to  those  high  interests 
which  transcend  all  others  in  this  world  in  importance  ? 

Or  apart  from  her  literary  career,  if  the  question  be  asked, 
was  her  life  happy  ? assuredly  the  answer  must  be,  it  was  not 
happy. 

In  the  height  of  her  success,  in  the  most  brilliant  period  of 
her  London  life,  in  St.  James’s  Square,  in  Seamore  Place,  in 
Gore  House,  in  the  midst  of  the  luxuries  by  which  she  was 
surrounded,  even  at  the  period  of  her  fewest  cares — in  Italy 
and  France — the  'present  enjoyments  were  never  unaccom- 
panied with  reminiscences  of  the  past  that  were  painful. 

But  who  could  imagine  that  such  was  the  case,  who  knew 
her  only  in  crowded  salons,  so  apparently  joyous,  animated  and 
exhilarated  by  the  smiling  looks  and  soft  accents  of  those 
who  paid  such  flattering  homage  to  her  beauty  and  her  talent, 
fully  conscious  as  she  was  of  the  admiration  she  excited,  and 
so  accustomed  to  it,  that  it  seemed  to  have  become  essential 
to  her  being  ? 

Ample  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  detached  thoughts 
of  Lady  Blessington,  scattered  through  her  papers  or  among 
those  records  of  reflection  to  which  she  gave  the  appropriate 
name  of  “Night  Thought  Books.”  The  following  extracts  from 
them  may  serve  to  show  the  truth  of  the  preceding  observation. 

WRONGS  AND  WOES  OF  WOMEN. 

“ Men  can  pity  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  other  men  on  the 
gentler  sex,  but  never  those  which  they  themselves  inflict  (on 
women).” 

“ Quelle  destinfee  que  cette  de  la  femme ! A I’etre  le  plus 
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foible  le  plus  entour^  des  seductions,  le  plus  mal  elev^,  pour  les 
resister,  les  juges  les  plus  severes,  les  peines  les  plus  dures  la 
vengeance  la  plus  inflexible.  Quand  le  del  chassc  de  son  Paradis 
notre  pere  et  notre  mere  coupables,  la  glaive  de  Tange  les  frappa 
tons  deux:  pour  tous  deux  son  feu impitoyable  bruladevant  la 
porte  du  lien  des  delices,  sans  que  la  femme  fiit  plus  puni,  plus 
malheureux  que  Thomme.  Si  elle  eut  les  douleurs  de  la 
maternity,  son  compagnon  d’infortune  eut  les  sueurs  du  travail 
et  les  horribles  angoisses  qui  accompagnent  le  spectacle  des 
soufiiances  de  celle  qu’on  aime.  II  n’y  eut  point  entre  eux 
un  inegal  partage  de  punition,  et  Adam  ne  put  pas  h Tex- 
dusion  d’Eve  rentrer  dans  ce  jardin  qui  lui  fermait  la  colere 
du  del ! Hommes  vous  vous  etes  faits  pour  nous  plus  in- 
flexible qui  Dieu,  et  quand  nous  soflnmes  tomb^es  par  vous,  a 
cause  de  vous,  pour  nous  seules  brille  Tep^e  qui  met  hors  du 
monde,  hors  de  Thonneur,  hors  de  Tcstime,  et  qui  nous  em- 
peche  a jamais  d’y  rentrer.”  ! ! ! Brisset. 

“ The  whole  system  of  female  education  is  to  teach  women 
to  allure  and  not  to  repel,  yet  how  much  more  essential  is  the 
latter.” 

“ England  is  the  only  country  in  Europe  where  the  loss  of 
one’s  virtue  superinduces  the  loss  of  all.  I refer  to  chastity. 
A woman  known  to  have  violated  this  virtue,  though  she 
possess  all  the  other  virtues,  is  driven  with  ignominy  from 
society,  into  a solitude,  rendered  insupportable  by  a sense  of 
the  injustice  hy  which  she  is  made  a victim  to  solitude, 
which  often  becomes  the  grave  of  the  virtues  she  brought  to 
it.” 

“ Passion  1 Possession ! Indifference  ! What  a history  is 
comprised  in  these  three  words  ! What  hopes  and  fears 
succeeded  by  a felicity  as  brief  as  intoxicating — followed  in 
its  turn  by  the  old  consequence  of  possession — indifference  » 
What  burning  tears,  what  bitter  pangs,  rending  the  very  heart- 
strings— what  sleepless  nights  and  watchful  days  form  part  of 
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this  every-day  story  of  life,  whose  termination  leaves  the  actors 
to  search  again  for  new  illusions  to  finish  like  the  last !” 

“ A woman  who  exposes,  even  to  a fiiend,  her  domestic 
unhappiness  has  violated  the  sanetity  of  home  and  the  delicacy 
of  affection,  and  placed  an  enduring  obstacle  to  the  restoration 
of  interrupted  domestic  peace  and  happiness.” 

“ The  youth  of  women  is  entitled  to  the  affectionate  in- 
terest of  the  aged  of  their  own  sex.” 

“ Women  who  have  reached  old  age  should  look  with 
affectionate  interest  on  those  of  their  own  sex,  who  are  still 

f 

travelling  the  road  scattered  with  flowers  and  thorns,  over 
which  they  have  already  passed  themselves;  as  wanderers 
who  have  journeyed  on  through  many  dangers,  should  r^ard 
those  who  are  still  toiling  over  the  same  route.” 

BEAUTY  WITHOUT  THE  SECURITY  OF  FIXED  PRINCIPLE. 

“ A beautiful  woman  without  fixed  principles,  may  be  likened 
to  those  fair  but  rootless  flowers  which  float  in  streams,  driven 
by  every  breeze.” 

“ Whenever  we  make  a false  step  in  life  we  take  more  pains 
to  justify  it,  than  would  have  saved  us  from  its  commission, 
and  yet  we  never  succeed  in  convincing  others,  nay  more,  our- 
selves, that  we  have  acted  rightly.” 

“ The  happiness  of  a woman  is  lost  for  ever,  when  her  hus- 
band ceases  to  be  its  faithful  guardian.  To  whom  else  can 
she  confide  the  treasure  of  her  peace,  who  will  not  betray  the 
trust  ? and  it  is  so  precious,  that  unless  carefully  guarded  it  is 
soon  lost.” 

“ Love-matches  are  made  by  people  who  are  content  for  a 
month  of  honey,  to  condemn  themselves  to  a life  of  vinegar.” 
“ There  are  some  chagrins  of  the  heart  which  a friend 
ought  to  try  to  console  without  betraying  a knowledge  of  their 
existence : as  there  are  physical  maladies  which  a physician 
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ought  to  seek  to  heal  without  letting  the  sufferer  know  that 
he  has  discovered  their  extent.” 

“ In  some  women  modesty  has  been  known  to  survive  chas- 
tity, and  in  others,  chastity  to  survive  modesty.  The  last 
example  is  the  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  society,  be- 
cause they  who  believe,  while  they  preserve  chastity  inviolate, 
they  may  throw  aside  the  feminine  reserve  and  delicacy  which 
ought  to  be  its  outward  sign  and  token,  give  cause  for  sus- 
picions, and  offend  the  purity  of  others  of  their  sex  with  whom 
they  are  brought  in  contact,  much  more  than  those  who,  fail- 
ing in  chastity,  preserve  its  decency  and  decorum.” 

“ The  want  of  chastity  is  a crime  against  one’s  self,  but  the 
want  of  modesty  is  a crime  against  society.” 

“ A chaste  woman  may  yield  to  the  passion  of  her  lover, 
but  an  unchaste  woman  gives  way  to  her  own.”* 

Lines  on  various  subjects,  from  the  “ Night  Thought  Book” 
of  Lady  Blessington. 

NIGHT. 

1. 

“ Yes,  night ! I love  thy  silence  and  thy  calm. 

That  o’er  my  spirits  sheds  a soothing  balm. 

Lifting  my  soul  to  brighter,  purer  spheres. 

Far,  far  removed  from  this  dark  vale  of  tears. 

2. 

“ There  is  a holiness,  a blessed  peace 
In  thy  repose,  that  bids  our  sorrow  cease  ; 
lliat  stills  the  passions  in  the  hallowed  breast. 

And  lulls  the  tortured  feelings  into  rest.” 

FLOWERS. 

“ Flowers  are  the  bright  remembrances  of  youth ; 

They  waft  back,  with  their  bland  and  odorous  breath, 

* Some  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  these  observations,  I do  not 
think  true  or  just,  in  a moral  or  religious  point  of  view. — R.  R.  M. 
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The  joyous  hoxirs  that  only  young  life  knows. 

Ere  we  have  learned  that  this  fair  earth  hides  graves. 

They  bring  the  cheek  that’s  mouldering  in  the  dust 
Again  before  us,  tinged  with  health’s  own  rose — 

They  bring  the  voices  we  shall  hear  no  more. 

Whose  tones  were  sweetest  music  to  our  ears ; 

They  bring  the  hopes  that  faded  one  by  one, 

’Till  nought  was  left  to  light  our  path  but  faith. 

That  we,  too,  like  the  flowers,  should  spring  to  life. 

But  not,  like  them,  again  e’er  fade  or  die.” 

Lines  of  Lady  Blessington  unfinished : written  on  the  back 
of  a letter  of  Lord  Durham,  very  much  injured  and  defaced, 
dated  July  28,  1837. 

“ At  midnight’s  silent  hour,  when  hushed  in  sleep. 

They  who  have  laboured  or  have  sorrowed  He, 

Learning  from  slumber  how  ’tis  sweet  to  die  ; 

I love  my  vigils  of  the  heart  to  keep. 

For  then  fond  memory  unlocks  her  store. 

Which  in  the  garish  noisy 

Then  comes  reflection  musing  on  the  lore 
And  precepts  of  pure  mild  philosophy. 

Sweet  voices — silent  now, 

Bless  my  charmed  ear,  sweet  smiles  are  seen, 

Tho’  they  who  wore  them  long  now  dwell  on  high ; 
Where  I shall  meet  them  but  with  chastened  mien. 

To  tell  how  dull  was  life  where  they  were  not. 

And  that  they  never,  never  were  forgot.” 

Unfinished  lines  in  pencil,  with  numerous  corrections  and 
alterations,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Lady  Blessington,  appa- 
rently of  a recent  date. 

“ And  years,  long  weary  years,  have  rolled  away. 

Since  youth  with  all  its  sunny  smiles  has  fled. 

And  hope  within  this  saddened  breast  is  dead. 

To  gloomy  doubts  and  dark  despair  a prey. 

Turning  from  pleasure’s  flow’ry  path  astray. 

To  haunts  where  melancholy  thoughts  arc  bred. 
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And  meditation  broods  with  inward  dread. 

Amidst  the  shades  of  pensive  twilight  gray. 

Yet  has  this  heart  not  ceased  to  thrill  with  pain, 

Tho’  joy  can  make  its  pidses  beat  no  more ; 

Its  wish  to  reach  indifference  is  vain, 

And  will  be,  till  life’s  fitful  fever’s  o’er, 

And  it  has  reached  the  dim  and  silent  shore. 

Where  sorrow  it  shall  never  know  again. 

Like  to  a stream  whose  current’s  frozen  o’er. 

Yet  still  flows  on  beneath  its  icy  ” 

• • • • • 

On  the  same  sheet  of  paper  as  that  on  which  the  preced- 
ing lines  are  written,  there  are  the  following  fragments  of 
verse,  evidently  composed  in  the  same  thoughtful  mood  as  the 
previous  lines  of  a retrospective  character. 

“ But  tho’  the  lily  root  in  earth 
• Lies  an  unsightly  thing. 

Yet  thence  the  flow’ret  hath  its  birth. 

And  into  light  will  spring. 

So  when  this  form  is  in  the  dust,* 

Of  mortals^all,  the  lot. 

Oh  may  my  soul  its  prison  burst. 

Its  errors  all  forgot !” 

Other  lines  unfinished,  in  a MS.  book  of  Lady  Blessmgton, 
in  her  Ladyship’s  hand-writing. 

“ The  smile  that  plays  around  the  lips 
When  sorrow  preys  upon  our  hearts. 

Is  like  the  flowers  with  which  we  deck 
The  youthful  corpse,  ere  it  departs 
For  ever,  to  the  silent  grave. 

From  those  who  would  have  died  to  save.” 

A fragment  in  pencilling,  in  another  common-place  book  of 
Lady  Blessington,  in  her  Ladyship’s  hand-writing,  but  no  date 
or  signature. 

* A line  has  here  been  erased. 
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“ Pardon,  oh  Lord  ! if  this  too  sinful  heart. 

Ingrate  to  thee,  did’st  for  a mortal  feel 
Love  all  too  pure  for  earth  to  have  a part. 

Pardon — for  lowly  at  thy  feet  I kneel : 

Bowed  to  the  dust,  my  heart,  like  a crushed  flower. 
Yields  all  remaining  sweetness  at  thy  shrine. 

Thou  only.  Lord  of  mercy,  now  hath  power 
To  bid  repose  and  hope  again  be  mine. 

Chase  from  this  fond  and  too  long  tortured  breast. 
Thoughts  that  intrude  to  steal  my  soul  flromthee; 

Aid  me  within  a cloister  to  And  rest, 

When  I from  sin  and  passion  shall  be  free.” 

No  one  who  ever  knew  Lady  Blessington,  and  perhaps  few 
persons  who  may  chance  to  read  those  pages,  would  refuse  to 
say  “ Amen,  to  that  sweet  prayer.” 
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CHAPTER  XL 

NOTICES  OF  THE  WRITINGS  OP  LADY  BLESSINGTON,  ETC. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  lay  claim  for  Lady  Blessiugton,  to  the 
great  attributes  of  first-rate  intellectual  powers,  creative  and 
inventive,  namely,  concentrativeness,  originality,  vigour,  and  ele- 
vation of  mind,  genius  of  the  highest  order,  combining  intensity 
of  thought,  strength  of  imagination,  depth  of  feeling,  combina- 
tive talents,  and  mastery  of  intellect  in  delineation  and  de- 
scription ; excellence,  in  short,  in  literature,  that  serves  to  give  a 
vivid  look  and  life-like  appearance  to  every  thing  it  paints  in_ 
words. 

It  would  be  a folly  to  seek  in  the  mental  gifts  and  graces 
of  Lady  Blessington,  for  evidences  of  the  divine  inspirations 
of  exalted  genius  endowed  with  all  its  instincts  and  ideality, 
favoured  with  bright  visions  of  the  upper  regions  of  poetry 
and  fiction,  with  glimpses  of  ethereal  realms,  peopled  with 
shadowy  forms,  and  spiritualized  beings,  with  glorious  attri- 
butes and  perfections,  or  to  imagine  we  are  to  discover  in  her 
keen  perception  of  the  ridiculous,  the  excellent  in  art,  literature, 
or  conversation,  or  in  her  ideas  of  the  marvellous  or  admirable  in 
striking  effects,  sublime  conceptions  of  the  grand,  the  beau- 
tifiil,  the  chivalrous,  or  supernatural.  The  power  of  realiza- 
tion of  great  idea.s,  without  encumbering  the  representation  of 
ideal  objects  with  material  images  and  earthly  associations, 
belongs  only  to  genius  of  the  first  order,  and  between  it  and 
graceful  talent,  fine  taste,  shrewdness  of  mind,  and  quickness 
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of  apprehension,  there  are  many  degrees  of  intellectual  ex- 
cellence. 

It  is  very  questionable  if  any  of  the  works  of  Lady  Bles- 
sington,  with  the  exception  of  the  “ Conversations  with  Lord 
Byron,”  and  perhaps  the  “ Idler  in  Italy,”  will  maintain  a per- 
manent position  in  English  miscellaneous  literature.  The  in- 
terest taken  in  the  writer  was  the  main  source  of  the  tem- 
porary interest  that  was  felt  in  her  literary  performances. 

The  master-thinker  of  the  last  century  has  truly  observed — 
“ An  author  bustling  in  the  world,  shewing  himself  in  public, 
and  emerging  occasionally  from  time  to  time  into  notice, 
might  keep  his  works  alive  by  his  personal  influence ; but 
that  which  conveys  little  information,  and  gives  no  great  plea- 
sure, must  soon  give  way,  as  the  succession  of  things  pro- 
duces new  topics  of  conversation,  and  other  modes  of  amuse- 
ment.”* 

I;ady  Blessington  commenced  her  career  of  authorship  in 
1822.  Her  first  work,  entitled,  “The  Magic  Lantern;  or. 
Sketches  of  Scenes  in  the  Metropolis,”  was  published  by 
Longman  in  that  year,  in  one  volume  8vo. 

The  work  was  written  evidently  by  one  wholly  inexperienced 
in  the  ways  of  authorship.  There  were  obvious  marks  in  it, 
however,  of  cleverness,  quickness  of  perception,  shrewdness  of 
observation,  and  of  kindly  feelings,  though  occasionally  sar- 
castic tendencies  prevailed  over  them.  There  were  evidences 
in  that  production,  moreover,  of  a natural  turn  for  humour  and 
drollery,  strong  sensibility  also,  and  some  graphic  powers  of 
description  in  her  accounts  of  affecting  incidents. 

The  sketches  in  the  “ Magic  Lantern,”  are — the  Auction, 
the  Park,  the  Tomb,  the  Italian  Opera. 

A second  edition  of  the  “ Magic  Lantern”  was  published 
soon  after  the  first.  There  is  a draft  of  a preface  in  her  lady- 

* Dr.  Johnson.  Life  of  Mallet. 
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ship’s  hand-writing,  intended  for  this  edition,  among  her  papers, 
with  the  following  lines : — 

“ If  some  my  Magic  Lantern  should  offend. 

The  fault’s  not  mine,  for  scandal’s  not  my  end  ; 

’Tis  vice  and  folly  that  I hold  in  view. 

Your  friends — not  I — ^find  likenesses  to  you.” 

It  is  very  questionable  if  more  indications  of  talent  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  first  work  written  by  Lady  Blessington, 
“ The  Magic  Lantern,”  than  in  the  next  production,  or  indeed  in 
any  succeeding  performance  of  hers,  though  she  looked  so 
unfavourably  on  “ The  Magic  Lantern”  in  her  latter  years,  as 
seldom  or  ever  to  make  any  reference  to  it. 

“ Sketches  and  Fragments,”  the  second  work  by  Lady 
Blessington,  was  also  published  by  Longman  in  1822,  in  one 
small  12mo.  volume.  The  preface  to  it  is  dated  June  12, 
1822.  The  contents  of  this  volume  are  the  following: — 

Blighted  Hopes — Marriage — the  Ring — Journal  of  a week 
of  a Lady  of  Fashion — an  Allegory — Fastidiousness  of  Taste — 
— Coquetry — Egotism — Refiections — Sensibility — Friendship 
— ^Wentworth  Fragments. 

In  the  “ Sketches  and  Fragments,”  Lady  Blessington  began 
to  be  somewhat  affected  and  conventional,  to  assume  a cha- 
racter of  strait-laced  propriety  and  purism,  that  made  it  in- 
cumbent on  her  to  restrain  her  natiuul  thoughts  and  feelings, 
and  to  adopt  certain  formulas  expressive  of  very  exalted  sen- 
timents, and  of  a high  sense  of  the  duties  she  had  imposed  on 
herself  as  a censor  of  society  ; its  manners,  morals,  and  all  exter- 
nals affecting  the  decorum  of  its  character.  The  feet  is,  Lady 
Blessington  was  never  less  effective  in  her  writings  than  when 
she  ceased  to  be  natural.  And  with  respect  to  her  second 
production,  though  in  point  of  style  and  skill  in  composition 
it  was  an  improvement  on  her  former  work,  in  other  respects 
it  was  hardly  equal  to  it. 
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Lady  Blessington  received  no  remuneration  from  either  of 
the  works  just  mentioned.  From  the  produce  of  the  sale  of 
the  second  production,  after  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  pub- 
lication, there  was  a small  sum  of  £20  or  £30  available, 
which  was  applied,  by  her  Ladyship’s  directions,  to  a charitable 
purpose.  ■ 

The  necessity  of  augmenting  her  income  by  turning  her 
literary  talents  to  a profitable  account,  brought  Lady  Blessing- 
ton before  the  public  as  a writer  of  fashionable  novels.  The 
peculiar  talent  she  exhibited  in  this  style  of  composition  was 
in  lively  description  of  persons  in  high  life,  in  some  respect  or 
other  outre  or  ridiculous,  in  a vein  of  quiet  humour,  which 
ran  throughout  her  writings ; a common-sense,  and  ge- 
nerally an  amiable  way  of  viewing  most  subjects ; a pleasant 
mode  of  effecting  an  entente  cordiale  with  her  readers,  an  air 
of  good-nature  in  her  observations,  and  an  apparent  absence 
of  malice  or  malignity  in  the  smart  sayings,  sharp  and  sati- 
rical, which  she  delighted  in  giving  utterance  to. 

The  great  defect  of  her  novels  was  want  of  creative  power, 
and  constructive  skill  in  devising  a plot,  and  carrying  on  any 
regularly  planned  action  from  the  beginning  of  a work  to  its 
dose,  and  making  the  denouement  the  result  that  ought  to  be 
expected  from  the  inddents  of  the  story  throughout  its 
progress. 

The  characters  of  her  mere  men  of  fashion  are  generally 
well  drawn.  Many  of  her  sketches  of  scenes  (in  one  of  the 
French  acceptations  of  the  word)  in  society,  not  of  scenes 
in  nature,  are  admirably  drawn. 

Lady  Blessington,  in  novel-writing,  discarded  the  services 
of  “ gorgons,  hydras,  and  chimaeras  dire.”  She  had  no  taste 
for  horrors  of  that  kind  ; and  if  she  had  ventured  mto  the 
delineation  of  them,  the  materiel  of  her  imagination  would 
not  have  enabled  her  to  deal  with  them  successfully. 

The  characters  of  her  women  are  generally  naturally  deline- 
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ated,  except  when  in  waging  war  with  the  follies  or  vices  of 
fashionable  society.  She  portrayed  its  female  members  in 
colours  rather  too  dark  to  be  true  to  nature,  or  even  just  to 
her  own  sex.  But  she  always  professed  to  have  a great 
dislike  to  works  of  fiction  in  which  humanity  was  depicted 
in  a revolting  aspect,  and  individuals  were  represented  without 
any  redeeming  trait  in  their  characters.  We  find  in  several  of 
her  novels,  in  the  character  of  the  personages,  a mixture  of  good 
and  evil,  and  seldom,  except  in  “ the  Victims  of  Society,”  evi- 
dence of  unmitigated,  unredeemable  baseness  and  villany  in  the 
character  of  any  person  she  writes  of.  Books  that  give  pain,  and 
are  disagreeable  to  think  of  after  they  have  been  read,  she  had  a 
strong  objection  to.  One  of  her  literary  correspondents'  in 
1845,  writing  to  her,  referring  to  a recent  work,  which  gave 
a painful  and  disagreeable  portraiture  of  several  characters, 
said,  “ It  is  a sin  against  art,  which  is  designed  to  please 
even  in  the  terrors  which  it  evokes.  But  the  highest  artists, 
Sophocles,  Shakspeare,  and  Goethe,  have  departed  from  that 
general  rule  on  certain  occasions,  and  for  certain  ends.  I 
should  have  compromised  with  the  guilt  depicted  if  I had 
abated  the  pain  the  contemplation  of  such  guilt  should  occa- 
sion. It  is  in  showing  by  what  process  the  three  orders  of 
mind,  which,  rightly  trained  and  regulated,  produce  the  fairest 
results  of  humanity,  may  lie  depraved,  to  its  scourge  and  pes- 
tilence, that  I have  sought  the  analysis  of  truths,  which, 
sooner  or  later,  will  vindicate  their  own  moral  utilities.  The 

calculating  intellect  of  D , which  should  have  explored 

science,  the  sensual  luxuriance  and  versatility  of  V.,  which  should 
have  enriched  art;  the  conjunction  of  earnest  passion,  with  mas- 
culine understanding,  in  L , which  should  have  triumphed 

for  good  and  high  ends  in  active  practical  life,  are  all  hurled 
down  into  the  same  abyss  of  irretrievable  guilt — from  want 
of  the  one  supporting  principle — brotherhood  and  sympathy 
with  others.  They  are  incarnations  of  egotism  pushed  to 
VOL.  I.  s 
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the  extreme.  And  I suspect  those  most  indignant  at  the 
exposition,  are  those  who  have  been  startled  with  the  likeness 
of  their  own  hearts.  They  may  not  have  the  guilt  of  the 
hateful  three,  but  they  wince  from  the  lesson  that  guilt  in- 
culcates. The  earnestness  of  the  author’s  own  views  can  alone 
console  him  in  the  indiscriminate  and  lavish  abuse,  with  all 
its  foul  misrepresentations,  which  greets  his  return  to  litera- 
ture, and,  unless  he  is  greatly  mistaken,  the  true  moral  of 
his  book  will  be  yet  recognized,  though  the  vindication  may 
be  deferred  till  it  can  only  be  rendered  to  dust — a stone  and 
a name,” 

In  1832,  in  “Colburn’s  New  Monthly  Magazine,”  Lady 
Blcssington’s  “ Journal  of  Conversations  with  Lord  Byron” 
made  their  first  appearance.  The  Journal  contains  matter 
certainly  of  the  highest  and  most  varied  interest,  and  would 
convey  as  just  an  account  of  Byron’s  character,  and  as  uncxag- 
gerated  a sketch  as  any  that  has  been  ever  published — if  some 
secret  feeling  of  pique  and  sense  of  annoyance  were  not  felt 
by  her,  and  had  not  stolen  into  her  “ Conversations.” 

The  “ Journal  ” was  published  in  one  vol.  8vo.,  a little 
later,  and  had  a very  extensive  sale. 

“ Grace  Cassidy,  or  the  Repealers,”  a novel,  in  3 vols., 
was  published  by  Bentley,  in  1833. 

From  all  Irish  political  novels,  including  “ The  Repealers,” 
the  English  public  may  pray  most  earnestly  to  be  delivered.* 

* KEY  TO  THE  REPEALERS. 

(written  in  1833.) 

Duchess  of  Heaviland — Duchess  of  Northumherland. 

Marchioness  of  Bowood — Marchioness  of  Lansdowne. 

Countess  of  Grandison — Countess  of  Grantham. 

Lord  Albany — Lord  Alvanley. 

Lord  Elsinore — Lady  Tullamore. 

Lady  Rtdney — Lady  Sidney. 
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“ Meredyth,”  a novel,  in  3 vols.  was  published  by  Long- 
man, 1833. 

In  October,  1833,  Mr.  William  Longman  wrote  to  Lady 
Blessington,  stating  that  “ Meredyth”  had  not  hitherto  had 
the  success  that  had  been  anticipated.  £45  had  been  spent 
in  advertising,  and  only  380  copies  sold,  300  of  which  had 
been  subscribed. 

“ The  Follies  of  Fashion,  or  the  Beau  Monde  of  London, 
in  1835,” — a sketch  by  Lady  Blessington,  appeared  in  one 
of  the  periodicals  of  the  time. 

“ The  Belle  of  the  Season,”  a much  later  production,  was 
a lively  sketch  of  an  episode  in  fashionable  society. 

Duke  of  Lismore — Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Mrs.  Qrantley — Mrs.  Norton. 

Countess  of  Guernsey — Countess  of  Jersey. 

Lord  Rey — Earl  Grey. 

Marchioness  of  Stewartville — Marchioness  of  Londonderry. 

Lord  Montague— Lord  Rokeby. 

Duchess  of  Lennox — Duchess  of  Richmond. 

Marchioness  of  Burton — Marchioness  of  Conyngham. 

Marquess  of  Mona — Marquess  of  Anglesey. 

Marchioness  of  Mona — Marchioness  of  Anglesey. 

Lady  Augusta  Jaring — Lady  Augusta  Baring. 

Marchioness  of  Glanricarde — Marchioness  of  Clanricarde. 

Lady  E.  Hart  Burtley — Lady  E.  S.  Wortley. 

Lady  Yesterfield — Lady  Chesterfield. 

Mrs.  Pranson — Hon.  Mrs.  Anson. 

Lady  Lacre — Lady  Dacre. 

Lady  Noreley— Lady  Moreley. 

Mr.  Manly — Mr.  Stanley. 

Sir  Robert  Neil — Sir  Robert  Peel, 

Mr.  Hutter  Serguson — Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson. 

Mr.  Enice — Mr.  Edward  Ellice. 

Mr.  TheU— Mr.  R.  L.  Sheil. 

Lord  Refton — Lord  Sefton. 

Lady  Castlemont — Lady  Charlemont. 

Ijord  Leath — Lord  Meath. 

Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cartoun — Duke  and  Duchess  of  Leinster. 
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“ The  Two  Friends,”  a novel,  in  3 vols.,  was  published  by 
Saunders  and  Ottley,  in  1835. 

“ The  Victims  of  Society,”  a novel,  in  3 vols. ; Saunders 
and  Ottley  ; published  in  1837.  If  the  delineation  of  high  life 
given  in  this  work  be  correct,  the  experience  which  qualified 
the  author  to  produce  such  a performance  was  very  terrible. 
If  it  be  not  true,  the  wholesale  pulling-down  process,  the 
utter  demolition  of  the  reputation  of  people  in  fashionable 
society,  of  women  as  well  as  men,  in  this  work,  is  much  to 
be  regretted. 

“ The  Confessions  of  an  Elderly  Lady,”  in  one  vol.,  Long- 
man, 1838. 

“The  Governess,”  a novel,  in  3 vols.,  Longman,  1839. 

“ Desultory  Thoughts  and  Reflections,”  in  one  thin  1 6mo. 
vol.,  appeared  in  1839,  published  by  Longman. 

“ The  Idler  in  Italy”  was  published  in  2 vols.  8vo.,  Colburn, 
in  1839  ; the  most  successful  and  interesting  of  all  the 
works  of  Lady  Blessington. 

“ The  Idler  in  France”  appeared  in  2 vols.  8vo.,  Longman, 
in  1841. 

“The  Lottery  of  Life,  and  other  Tales,”  in  3 vols.,  ap- 
peared in  1842. 

“ Strathem,  or  Life  at  Home  and  Abroad,”  a story  of  the 
present  day.  This  novel  appeared  first  in  “The  Sunday 
Times;”  afterwards,  it  was  published  by  Colburn,  in  1845, 
in  4 vols.  Between  the  two  publications.  Lady  Blessington 
is  said  to  have  realized  nearly  £600.  It  was  the  most 
read  of  all  her  novels,  as  she  imagined  ; yet  the  pub- 
lisher, in  a letter  to  Lady  Blessington,  several  months 
after  publishing,  complained  that  he  only  sold  400  copies, 
and  had  lost  £40  by  the  publication,  and  that  he  must 
decline  a new  work  proposed  by  her.  In  this  work,  the 
writer  drew,  as  in  her  other  novels,  her  illustrations  of 
society  from  her  own  times ; and  her  opportunities  of  study- 
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ing  human  nature  in  a great  variety  of  its  phases,  but  par- 
ticularly in  what  is  called  “ the  fashionable  world,”  afforded 
her  ample  means  of  giving  faithful  portraitures  of  its  society. 
These  portraitures  in  “ Strathern”  are  graphic,  vivid,  and  not 
without  a dash  of  humour  and  sarcastic  drollery  in  her  de- 
lineation of  fashionable  life  at  home  and  abroad.  But  the 
representation  is  certainly  not  only  exceedingly  unfavourable 
to  the  class  she  puts  en  scene  in  Rome,  Naples,  Paris, 
and  London,  but  very  unpleasing  on  the  whole,  though 
often  amusing,  and  sometimes  instructive. 

In  “ The  Memoirs  of  a Femme  de  Chambre,”  a novel,  in 
3 vols.  published  by  Colburn  and  Bentley,  in  1846,  Lady 
Blessington  availed  herself  of  the  privileges  of  an  inoaginary 
servant  maid,  to  penetrate  the  inner  chambers  of  temjdes  of 
fashion,  to  discover  and  disclose  the  arena  of  aristocratic 
life.  The  follies  and  foibles  of  persons  in  high  life,  the  trials 
and  heart-sicknesses  of  unfortunate  governesses,  and  the  vicis- 
situdes in  the  career  of  ladies’-maids,  and  in  particular  in 
that  of  one  femme  de  chambre,  who  became  the  lady  of  a 
bilious  nabob,  are  the  subjects  of  this  novel,  written  with 
great  animation,  and  the  usual  piquancy  and  liveliness  of  style 
of  the  writer. 

“ Lionel  Deerhurst,  or  Fashionable  Life  under  the  Regency,” 
was  published  by  Bentley,  1846. 

“ Marmaduke  Herbert,”  a novel,  was  published  in  1847. 
Of  this  work,  a very  eminent  literati  wrote,  in  the  following 
terms,  to  Lady  Blessington,  May  2 2d,  1847  : — 

“ It  seems  to  me,  in  many  respects,  the  liest  book  you 
have  written.  I object  to  some  of  the  details  connected  with 
the  ‘ fatal  error,’  but  the  management  of  its  effects  is  marked 
by  a very  high  degree  of  power ; and  the  analytical  subtlety 
and  skill  displayed  throughout  the  book  struck  me  very  much. 

“ I sincerely  and  warmly  congratulate  you  on  what  must 
certainly  extend  your  reputation  as  a writer.” 
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“ Country  Quarters,”  a novel,  first  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  a London  Sunday  paper,  in  1848,  and  was  published 
separately,  and  edited  by  Lady  Blessington’s  niece.  Miss 
Power,  after  her  Ladyship’s  death,  in  3 vols.  8vo.,  Shoberl, 
1850. 

“ Country  Quarters,”  the  last  production  of  Lady  Bless- 
ington,  is  illustrative  of  a state  of  society  and  of  scenes  in  real 
life,  in  provincial  towns,  in  which  young  English  military 
Lotharios,  and  tender-hearted  Irish  heroines,  speculative  and 
sentimental,  are  the  chief  performers ; for  the  delineation  of 
which  Lady  Blessington  was  far  more  indebted  to  her  recol- 
lection than  to  her  imagination.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
exhausted  intellect  in  this  last  work  of  Lady  Blessington’s. 
But  the  drollery  is  not  the  fun  that  oozed  out  from  exuberant 
vivacity  in  the  early  days  of  Lady  Blessington’s  author- 
ship ; it  is  forced,  strained,  “ written  up,”  for  the  occasion  ; 
and  yet  there  is  an  air  of  cheerfulness  about  it,  which,  to  one 
knowing  the  state  of  mind  in  which  that  work  was  written, 
would  be  very  strange,  almost  incredible,  if  we  did  not  call  to 
mind  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  the  poem  of  John  Gilpin 
was  written  by  Cowper. 

The  literary  friends  of  Lady  Blessington  were  in  the  habit 
of  expressing  to  her  Ladyship  their  opinions  on  her  perform- 
ances as  they  appeared,  and  sometimes  of  making  very  useful 
suggestions  to  her. 

The  general  tone  of  opinions  addressed  to  authors  by  their 
friends  must,  of  course,  be  expected  to  be  laudatory ; and 
those,  it  must  be  admitted,  of  many  of  Lady  Blessington’s 
fiends  were  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Of  “The  Repealers,”  a very  distinguished  writer  thus  wrote 
to  the  authoress. 

“ My  dear  Lady  Blessington,  I have  read  your  ‘ Repealers ;’ 
you  must  be  prepared  for  some  censure  of  its  politics.  I 
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have  been  too  warm  a foe  to  the  Coercive  Bill,  to  suffer  so 
formidable  a combatant  as  you  to  possess  the  field  without 
challenge.  I like  many  parts  of  your  book  much,  but,  will 
you  forgive  me  ? you  have  not  done  yourself  justice.  Your 
haste  is  not  evident  in  style,  which  is  pure,  fluent,  and  re- 
markably elegant,  but  in  the  slightness  of  the  story.  You  have 
praised  great  ladies  and  small  authors  too  much  •,  but  that  is 
the  fault  of  good  nature.  Let  your  next  book,  I implore  you, 
be  more  of  passion,  of  sentiment,  and  of  high  character. 
You  are  capable  of  great  things,  of  beating  many  of  the 
female  writers  of  the  day  in  prose,  and  you  ought  to  task 
your  powers  to  the  utmost ; your  genius  is  worthy  of  appli- 
cation. 

“ Forgive  all  this  frankness  ; it  is  from  one  who  admires 
you  too  much  not  to  be  sincere,  and  esteems  you  too  highly 
to  fear  that  you  will  be  offended  at  it.” 

Another  eminent  literary  writer  writes  to  her  on  the  sub- 
ject of  another  recent  production  of  hers  : 

" You  have  only  to  write  passions  instead  of  thoughts,  in 
order  to  excel  in  novel  writing.  But  you  fear  too  much ; you 
have  the  prudes  before  you,  you  do  not  like  to  paint  the  pas- 
sions of  love,  you  prefer  painting  its  sentiment.  The  awe  of 
the  world  chills  you.  But  perhaps  I am  wrong,  and  in  ‘ The 
Two  Friends,’  I shall  find  you  giving  us  another  ‘ Corinne’  or 
a better  ‘ Admiral’s  Daughter  ;’  both  being  works  that  depend 
solely  on  passion  for  their  charm.  You  have  all  the  tact, 
truth,  and  grace  of  De  Stael,  and  have  only  to  recollect  that 
while  she  wrote  for  the  world,  the  world  vanished  from  her 
closet.  In  writing  we  should  see  nothing  before  us  but  our 
own  wild  hearts,  our  own  experience,  and  not  till  we  correct 
proofs  should  we  remember  that  we  are  to  have  readers.” 

One  fully  authorized  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  author- 
ship, thus  writes  to  her  ladyship  on  the  appearance  of  a re- 
cent novel  of  hers : 
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“ People  often  say  to  me,  I shall  write  a novel ; if  I ques- 
tion them  ‘ on  what  rule  ?’  they  state,  they  know  of  no  rules. 
They  w’rite  history,  epic,  the  drama,  criticism,  by  rules  ; and 
for  the  novel,  which  comprises  all  four,  they  have  no  rules  : 
no  wonder  that  there  is  so  much  of  talent  manqu^  in  half  the 
books  we  read.  In  fact,  we  ought  to  do  as  the  sculptors  do  ; 
gaze  upon  all  the  great  masterpieces,  till  they  sink  into  us, 
till  their  secrets  penetrate  us,  and  then  we  write  according  to 
rules  without  being  quite  aware  of  it. 

“ I have  been  trying  to  read  some  fashionable  French  books. 
Sue  and  Balzac  seem  most  in  vogue,  but  the  task  is  too 
heavy.  Rant  run  mad,  and  called,  God-wot,  philosophy  ! 
I feel  as  if  these  writers  had  taken  an  unfair  advantage  of  us, 
and  their  glittering  trash  makes  common  sense  too  plain  and 
simple  to  be  true.” 

Of  “ The  Victims  of  Society,”  a friendly  critic  writes : 

“ I have  finished  the  whole  of  ‘ The  Victims  of  Society.’ 
The  characters  are  drawn  with  admirable  tact  and  precision, 
and  a knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  is  only  too  fine  for 
the  obtuse.  You  are,  indeed,  very  severe  in  the  second 
volume,  more  so  than  I had  anticipated ; but  it  is  severe  truth, 
finely  conceived,  boldly  attempted,  and  consummately  exe- 
cuted. You  have  greatly  retrieved  and  fined  down  Miss 
Montresor’s  character,  by  her  touches  of  penitence  and  remorse. 
Lord  C.  is  perfect.  W — , an  English  dandy  throughout.  I 
cannot  conceive  that  you  have  anything  to  dread.  You  have 
attacked  only  persons  whom  the  general  world  like  to  hear 
attacked  ; the  few  who  wince,  will  pretend  not  to  understand 
the  application.” 

Of  “ The  Idler  in  Italy,”  one  of  her  most  distinguished 
friends  says  : 

“ I have  already  nearly  finished  the  two  volumes  of  ‘ The 
Idler  in  Italy,’  and  am  delighted  with  the  sparkling  and  graee- 
ful  ease.  You  interest  us  in  every  thing,  even  in  the  ‘ bed 
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resting  on  pillar  swans,’  and  the  ‘ terrace  that  is  to  be  turned 
into  a garden:’  your  observations  on  men  and  things  are,  as 
usual,  excellent.  All  the  account  of  the  Revolution  is  highly 
animated  and  original ; I am  sure  the  work  will  be  univer- 
sally liked.” 

On  the  appearance  of  “ The  Two  Friends,”  Lady  Blessing- 
ton  received  the  following  notice  of  it  from  one  of  her  lite- 
rary acquaintance : 

“ I have  just  finished  your  work,  ‘ The  Two  Friends,’  and 
I may  congratulate  you  on  a most  charming  publication, 
which  cannot  fail  to  please  universally,  and  to  increase  your 
reputation.  It  is  true  that  there  is  nothing  exaggerated  in 
it,  but  it  is  written  in  a thoroughly  good  tone  and  spirit,  very 
elegant,  and  sustained  with  great  knowledge  of  character, 
many  dramatic  situations  ; abounding  with  profound  observa- 
tions, and  much  playful  wit.  The  happiest  and  newest  cha- 
racter of  the  kind  I know  is  the  Count  de  Bethune.  He  is 
admirable.  His  bearing  his  griefs  like  ‘ a man  and  a French- 
man,’ his  seeing  to  his  dinner  and  reproving  his  daughter  for 
her  want  of  feeling  in  disturbing  his  digestion,  are  exquisite 
traits  of  character,  and  remind  us  of  the  delicate  touches  of 
Manzoni,  in  ‘ I Promessi  Sposi.’  Lord  Scamper  is  very  humo- 
rous, and  I laughted  heartily  at  some  of  the  scenes  in  which 
he  appears,  though  in  one  part  his  verisimUitude  is  a little 
injured  by  your  making  him  talk  sense  about  the  Revolution. 
Your  politics  there,  by-the-by,  are  shockingly  tory,  and  will 
please  Lord  Abinger.  There  are  some  beautiful  discriminative 
reflections  not  dragged  in  per  force — nor  tedious  and  extra- 
neous, but  natural  and  well  timed.  In  your  story,  you  have 
improved  prodigiously  since  ‘ the  Repealers,’  it  is  more  syste- 
matic and  artful.  Altogether,  you  have  exceeded  .my  hopes, 
and  may  reckon  here  on  complete  success.  Lady  Walmer  is 
very  harsh,  but  a very  true  portrait.  Cecile  is  charming,  and 
pleases  me  more  than  Lady  Emily,  I scarcely  know  why.  The 
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only  fault  I see  in  your  book  is,  that  it  is  a little  too  prudent. 
But,  perhaps,  you  are  quite  right,  and  a man  docs  not  allow 
for  the  fears  of  a woman  ; at  all  events,  such  prudence  will 
make  you  more  popular.  There  is  no  doubt  of  your  having 
greatly  excelled  ‘ the  Repealers.’  ” 

Another  novel  of  her  Ladyship’s  called  forth  the  following 
observations  from  another  quarter 

“ I have  received  your  book  (‘  Marmaduke  Herbert’),  and  I 
must  candidly  tell  you  that  I think  you  have  outdone  yourself, 
in  this  most  interesting  and  effective  work.  It  has  a grave, 
sustained  solemnity  of  power  about  it,  of  which  I cannot  speak 
too  highly. 

“ It  reminds  me  greatly  of  Godwin’s  earlier  writings.  The 
same  minute  and  faithful  analysis  of  feeling,  the  same  patience 
in  building  up  the  interest,  and  the  same  exhibition  of  strength 
and  weakness  in  one  motley  volume. 

“ I did  not  think,  when  you  spoke  to  me  of  the  story  long 
ago,  that  you  could  have  made  so  fine  a thing  of  it.  The 
first  volume  and  a half  are  extremely  thrilling,  and  without 
effort.” 

“ The  BeUe  of  a Season”  brought  several  letters  to  Lady 
Blessington.  The  following  one  is  most  deserving  of  being 
cited : — 

“ I read  your  ‘ Belle  of  the  Season’  with  sincere  admira- 
tion ; the  very  lightness  of  the  subject  makes  the  treatment 
so  difficult,  and  it  is  surprising  how  much  actual  interest  you 
have  given  to  the  story,  while  the  verification  is  so  skilful,  so 
graceful,  and  easy,  as  to  be  a model  in  its  way. 

“ I was  charmed  from  the  first  few  lines,  and  indeed  the 
opening  of  the  story  is  one  of  the  happiest  parts. 

“ The  whole  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  subject,  and  is 
a true  picture  of  what  a London  season  is  to  a young  lady — 
opening  those  views  that  are  new  to  her  of  life  and  society.  A 
London  season  wears  different  faces  to  different  classes ; the 
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politician,  the  author,  the  actor,  the  artist,  the  tradesman,  the 
pickpocket,  the  boy  who  wants  to  ‘ old  your  oss’ — each  has 
his  own  London  season.  But  no  doubt  the  happiest  of  all,  for 
a year  or  two,  is  the  young  lady’s — beginning  with  court,  and 
ending  with  a fancy  ball,  to  say  nothing  of  the  declaration  I 
for  that  is  the  drop  scene. 

“ Your  style  is  peculiarly  fluent  and  appropriate,  and  very 
original.  I do  not  remember  any  specimen  of  the  ‘ Rambler’ 
like  it. 

“ I then  went  from  poetry  to  prose,  and  read  your  ‘ Go- 
verness j’  the  story  is  very  interesting,  and  the  character  of 
the  poor  child  so  exquisite  a sketch,  that  I regret  much  that 
it  was  not  more  elaborate ; it  alone  would  have  furnished  matter 
for  three  volumes.  The  Williamsons  are  exti  emely  well  hit 
off,  and  so  are  the  Manwarings ; the  poets,  and  characters  I 
like  best,  are  those  which  belong  to  what  is  now  the  popular 
class  of  literature,  very  caricature.  To  this  class,  I think  the 
Mondens,  and  some  of  the  scenes  at  Mr.  V.  Robinson’s, 
belong.  But  they  are  amusing,  and  will,  no  doubt,  please 
generally. 

“ I am  delighted  to  see  that  you  improve  and  mature  in 
your  charming  talent  with  every  new  work.  I never  saw  a 
more  striking  improvement  in  any  writer  since  the  date,  not 
a long  one,  of  the  ‘ Repealers.’  I ought,  as  I am  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  add  how  much  I was  struck  with  the  little  tale  of 
the  Dreamer ; if  a very  few  lines,  a little  too  English  and  re- 
fined, were  toned  down  into  the  Irish  colouring  of  the  rest,  it 
would  be  a perfect  gem  in  composition,  as  it  is  now  in  sen- 
timent and  conception.” 

THE  ANNUALS. 

The  late  Frederick  Shoberl,  Esq.,  who  died  in  March, 
1853,  originated  in  1823,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Mr. 
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Ackermann,  the  first  of  the  English  annuals,  “ The  Forget-me- 
not.”  For  several  years  he  was  the  editor  of  it.  The  last  of 
these  annuals  was  the  volume  for  1834.  This  periodical 
paved  the  way  for  the  numerous  iUustrated  works  that  have 
since  issued  firim  the  press. 

These  luxuries  of  literature  were  got  up  especially  for  the 
entertainment  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  fashionable  circles, 
but  not  exclusively  for  the  ^ite  of  English  society.  The 
tastes  of  belles  and  beaux  of  the  boudoirs  of  all  grades  as- 
piring to  distinction  were  to  be  catered  for,  and  the  contri- 
butors, in  general,  were  sought  for  among  the  aristocracy,  not 
in  the  republic  of  letters. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  to  enliven  a little  dullness  of 
noble  amateur  authorship  with  the  sparkling  gems  of  genius, 
with  more  regard  to  brilliancy  of  talent  than  to  advantages  of 
ancestry,  and  these  adventitious  aids  of  professional  literati 
were  very  largely  paid  for. 

In  1828,  Moore  makes  mention  of  the  editor  of  “ The 
Keepsake”  offering  him  £600  for  1 20  lines  of  either  prose  or 
poetry  ; which  he  declined. 

Persons  known  as  popular  writers,  had  likewise  to  be  em- 
ployed as  editors  of  those  periodicals,  and  were  largely  paid  in 
general ; some  for  their  name  alone,  and  others  for  their  ser- 
vices. 

In  those  palmy  days  of  annual  periodicals,  when  the  name 
of  a literary  notability  as  editor  was  so  important  to  success, 
we  find  “ The  Scenic  Annual,”  for  1838,  edited  by  Thomas 
Campbell. 

“ The  Keepsake,”  for  1833,  was  edited  by  F.  Mansel  Rey- 
nolds. The  contributors  were — The  Countess  of  Blessington, 
Lord  Dover,  Leitch  Ritchie,  Esq.,  John  Came,  Esq.,  J.  H. 
Louther,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Hon.  Grantley  Berkley,  Hon.  W.  Liddell, 
Ralph  Bernal,  Esq.,  M P.,  Lord  Morpeth,  James  Boaden, 
Esq.,  Lord  Mahon,  Mrs.  C.  Gore,  Colley  Grattan,  Esq.,  Mrs. 
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Shelley,  Hon.  H.  Craddock,  author  of  “ Hajji  Baba Arch- 
deacon Spencer,  Miss  L.  E.  Landon,  &c.  &c. 

“ The  Court  Journal,”  for  1833,  was  edited  by  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Norton. 

“ Heath’s  Book  of  Beauty,”  for  the  same  year,  was  edited  by 
L.  E.  L. 

“ Portraits  of  the  Children  of  the  Nobility,”  was  edited  by 
Mrs.  Fairlee,  in  1838  ; and,  in  the  same  year,  " The  Pictu- 
resque Annual,”  by  Leitch  Ritchie. 

Fisher’s  “ Drawing-Room  Scrap-Book,”  for  1838,  was 
edited  by  L.  E.  L. 

“ Flowers  of  Loveliness,”  with  poetical  illustrations  by 
L.  E.  L.,  also  appeared  the  same  year. 

Finden’s  “ Tableaux ; or.  Picturesque  Scenes  of  National 
Character,  Beauty,  and  Costume,”  edited  by  Mary  Russell 
Mitford,  was  published  in  1838.  The  poetical  contributions 
were  by  Mr.  Kenyon,  Mr.  Chorley,  and  Barry  Cornwall. 

The  greatest  and  first  promoter,  in  his  day,  of  illustrated 
annuals,  was  Mr.  Charles  Heath. 

This  eminent  engraver  was  the  son  of  Mr.  James  Heath,  a 
distinguished  artist  also,  whose  engravings  have  been  the  stu- 
dies on  which  the  two  Findens  are  said  to  have  employed 
days  and  nights. 

The  success  of  the  Findens  in  working  for  the  booksellers 
in  the  illustration  of  periodicals  and  popular  publications  did 
not  satisfy  themselves.  They  became  the  publishers  of  then- 
own  works,  and  the  works  of  those  whose  productions  were 
illustrated  by  them.  Their  Byron  Illustrations  turned  out 
advantageous,  but  in  their  other  speculations  they  were  less 
fortunate.  Mr.  William  Finden’s  “ Gallery  of  British  Art” 
proved  a ruinous  undertaking ; he  died  in  very  poor  circum- 
stances, Sept.  20,  1852,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year. 

Mr.  Charles  Heath  had,  like  the  Findens,  entered  on  the 
publication  of  periodicals  illustrated  by  him,  and  with  the 
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same  unfortunate  result.  He  excelled  in  small  plates,  and  in 
his  hands  that  sort  of  artistic  talent  exhibited  in  the  embel- 
lishment of  annuals  reached  its  greatest  perfection. 

Heath’s  “ Book  of  Beauty”  for  1834,  edited  by  the  Coun- 
tess of  Blessington,  contained  nine  pieces  by  her  Ladyship. 
The  following  are  the  contents  of  this  volume,  and  the  names 
or  signatures  of  the  authors  : 

1 . The  Choice  of  Phylias,  a tale.  Sir  E.  L.  B. 

2.  Francesca,  a poem.  Dr.  William  Beattie. 

3.  Margaret  Carnegie,  a tale.  Viscount  Castlereagh. 

4.  The  Phantom  Guest,  a poem.  Anon. 

5.  Mary  Lester,  a tale.  Countess  of  Blessington. 

6.  To  a Jasmine  Tree,  lines.  Viscount  Morpeth. 

7.  Amy,  lines.  Countfess  of  Blessington. 

8.  The  Friends,  a tale.  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer,  Esq.  M.P. 

9.  On  the  Portrait  of  Lady  C.  A.  W.  Villiers,  lines. 

Lady  E.  S.  Wortlcy. 

10.  An  Irish  Fairy  Fable,  a tale.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

11.  Phoebe,  or  my  Grandmamma  West,  lines.  James 

Smith. 

12.  Imaginary  Conversations,  Rhadamistus  and  Zenobia. 

W.  S.  Landor. 

13.  To  Memory,  stanzas.  The  Countess  of  Blessington. 

14.  The  Desert,  lines.  John  Galt,  Esq. 

15.  Bianca  Vanczzi,  lines.  Dudley  West,  Esq. 

16.  Rosalie,  lines.  Countess  of  Blessington. 

1 7.  Epochs,  lines.  H.  L.  Bulwer,  Esq. 

18.  Imaginary  Conversations,  Philip  II.  and  Donna  Juana 

Coelho.  W.  S.  Landor. 

19.  The  Coquette,  a tale.  The  Countess  of  Blessington. 

20.  The  Deserted  Wife,  lines.  R.  Bernal,  Esq.  M.P. 

2 1 . Farewell  for  ever,  lines.  J.  H.  Lowther,  Esq. 

22.  The  Bay  of  Naples  in  the  summer  of  1824,  a sketch. 

The  Countess  of  Blessington. 
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23.  To  MatUda  sketching,  lines.  The  Countess  of  Bless* 

ington. 

24.  Rebecca,  a tale.  Anon. 

25.  To  Lucy  reading,  lines.  The  Countess  of  Blessington. 

26.  What  art  thou,  life  ? stanzas.  Idem. 

AlS  one  of  the  most  favourable  specimens  of  those  illustrated 
works,  the  following  notice  of  “ the  Book  of  Beauty”  for  1836, 
under  the  editorship  of  Lady  Blessington,  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  The  principal  beautiful  celebrities  of  whom  engraved 
portraits  are  given  in  this  volume,  are,  “ The  Marchioness  of 
Abercom,”  by  E.  Landseer  ; “ LucDla,”  by  Parris  ; “ Nour- 
mahal,”  by  Meadows ; “ Habiba,”  by  Chalon.  The  gem  of 
the  volume  is  “ Juliet,”  by  Bostock. 

Among  the  contributors  we  find  the  distinguished  literary 
names  of  Viscount  Strangford,  Sir  William  Cell,  E.  L.  Bulwer, 
M.P.,  Lord  Nugent,  the  Hon.  K.  R.  Craven,  Lady  Emmeline 
S.  Wortley,  Lord  Albert  Conyngham,  R.  Bernal,  M.P.,  Lady 
Charlotte  Bury,  Lord  William  Lennox,  Miss  Louisa  H.  Sheri- 
dan, H.  L.  Bulwer,  M.P.,  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Bart.,  Hon. 
G.  Berkely,  Hon.  J.  Lester,  Sir  William  Somerville,  Bart., 
Hon.  K.  Talbot,  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd,  M.P.,  &c.  &c. 

The  fair  editress  contributed  a lively  and  graceful  illustration 
of  an  excellent  plate,  named  “ Felicitfe,”  by  M'Clise,  repre- 
senting a pretty  pert  lady’s  maid  trying  on  a fine  dress  before 
the  glass,  and  looking  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result. 

FELICITE. 

BY  THE  COUNTESS  OF  BLESSINGTON. 

“ Oh  ! would  I were  a lady, 

In  costly  silks  to  shine ; 

Who  then  could  stand  beside  me  ? 

What  figure  match  with  mine  ? 

" Who’d  rave  about  my  mistress. 

With  her  pale  and  languid  face. 

If  they  could  see  my  pink  cheeks. 

Edged  round  with  Brussels’  lace  ? 
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“ How  well  her  cap  becomes  me ! 

With  what  a jaunty  air 
I’ve  placed  it  off  my  forehead, 

To  shew  my  shining  hair ! 

“ And  I declare  these  ribands 
Just  suit  me  to  a shade  ; 

If  Mr.  John  could  see  me, 

My  fortune  would  be  made. 

“ Nay,  look  ! her  bracelets  fit  me. 

Though  just  the  least  too  tight ; 

To  wear  what  costs  so  much,  must 
Afibrd  one  great  delight. 

“ And  then  this  pretty  apron. 

So  bowed,  and  frill’d  and  laced, — 

I hate  it  on  my  mistress. 

Though  well  it  shows  my  waist. 

“ I must  run  down  one  minute. 

That  Mr.  John  may  see 
How  silks,  and  lace,  and  ribands 
Set  ofi"  a girl  like  me. 

“ Yet  aU  of  these  together. 

Ay,  pearls  and  diamonds  too. 

Would  fail  to  make  most  ladies  look 
As  well  as — I know  who.” 

Another  of  these  periodicals  edited  by  her  Ladyship  from 
1835  to  1840,  was  entitled  “Gems  of  Beauty,  designs  by 
E.  T.  Parris,  Esq.,  with  fanciful  illustrations  m verse  by  the 
Countess  of  Blessington.” 

Her  Ladyship  was  gifted  with  a great  facility  for  versifica- 
tion, poetry  of  a high  order  hers  certainly  was  not.  But  she 
could  throw  great  vivacity,  much  humour,  and  some  pathos  into 
her  vers  de  societe',  and  many  of  her  small  published  pieces  in 
verse,  were  quite  equal  to  the  ordinary  run  of  “ bouts  rhymees,” 
in  the  literature  of  annuals,  and  some  far  superior  to  them. 
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But  it  must  be  observed,  Lady  Blessington’s  poetry  derived 
considerable  advantage  from  the  critical  care,  supervision,  and 
correction  of  very  eminent  literary  men,  some  certainly  the 
most  eminent  of  their  day.  Of  this  fact  there  are  many 
evidences,  and  some  proofs  of  extensive  services  of  this  sort. 

“The  Book  of  Beauty  for  1843,”  edited  by  the  Countess  of 
Blessington,  contained  only  two  pieces  by  her  Ladyship. 

1 . On  a Picture  of  Her  Majesty  and  Children,  lines.  Dr. 

W.  Beattie. 

2.  An  Episode  in  Life,  a tale.  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer,  Bart. 

3.  On  Portrait  of  Princess  Esterhazy,  lines.  Countess  of 

Blessington. 

4.  Love,  lines.  Mrs.  Edward  Thomas. 

5.  To , lines.  A.  Baillie  Cochrane,  Esq.,  M.P. 

6.  Inez  de  Castro,  a sketch.  Lord  William  Lennox. 

7.  Mens  Divinior,  lines.  Barry  Cornwall. 

8.  On  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Craven,  lines.  Anon. 

9.  Medora,  a fragment.  C.  G.  H. 

10.  On  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Kynaston,  lines.  Anon. 

1 1 . Ministering  Angels,  lines.  Adelaide. 

1 2.  Poets  die  in  Autumn,  lines.  Mrs.  C.  B.  Wilson. 

1 3.  A sketch  in  the  Tuilleries.  Hon.  George  Smythe,  Esq. 

14.  On  the  25th  of  January,  1842,  lines.  Lord  John 

Manners. 

15.  The  Venetian  Glass,  a tale.  Baroness  de  Calabrella. 

16.  On  Portrait  of  Miss  Dormer,  lines.  Miss  Power. 

1 7.  In  Midland  Ocean,  a sketch.  B.  DTsraeli,  Esq.  M.P. 

18.  William  of  Ripperda,  lines.  Anon. 

19.  Third  Imaginary  Letter,  Earl  of  Chesterfield  to  his 

daughter.  Viscount  Powerscourt. 

20.  The  Fairy  Ring,  lines.  Miss  A.  Savage. 

21.  On  Portrait  of  Miss  Meyer,  lines.  Miss  Power. 

22.  The  Two  Flowers,  lines.  Miss  M.  H.  Acton. 

23.  Railroads  and  Steamboats,  a sketch.  Lady  Blessington. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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24.  On  the  Civic  Statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Latin 

lines.  Marquis  Wellesley. 

25.  On  Portrait  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Spalding.  A.  H.  Plunkett. 

26.  Ye  Gentlemen  of  England.  Sir  J.  Hanmer,  Bart.,  M.P. 

27.  Her  I dearly  love,  lines.  R.  Bernal,  Esq.  M.P. 

28.  The  Teacher,  a sketch.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

29.  Ellen,  a tale.  Major  Mundy. 

30.  The  Great  Oak,  lines.  Lord  Leigh. 

3 1 . Night  breezes,  lines.  Miss  Ellen  Power. 

32.  Death,  song.  Lady  Emmeline  Stuart  Wortley. 

33.  Edward  Clinton,  a tale.  Sir  Hesketh  Fleetwood,  Bart. 

34.  On  Portrait  of  Mrs.  C.  Coape.  Anon. 

35.  A Children’s  Fancy  Ball,  lines.  Lady  Stepney. 

36.  Imaginary  Conversation,  Vittoria  Colonna  and  M.  A. 

Buonarotti,  by  W.  S.  Landor. 

37.  On  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Burr,  lines.  Camilla  Toulmin. 

38.  To  Leonora,  lines.  Mrs.  Torre  Holme. 

39.  Can  I e’er  cease  to  love  thee  ? lines.  J.  D’Oyley,  Esq. 

40.  Gratitude,  a sketch.  Captain  Marryatt. 

41.  On  the  launching  of  a Yacht,  lines.  Richard  Johns,  Esq. 

42.  Moma,  Adieu,  lines.  Hon.  Grantley  F.  Berkeley,  M.P. 

43.  Claudia,  a tale.  Virginia  Murray. 

44.  On  Portrait  of  Miss  Bellew,  lines.  A.  Hume  Plunkett. 

45.  Yes,  peace  should  be  there,  lines.  A.  H.  T. 

46.  The  Stone-cutter  Boy,  a sketch.  Miss  Grace  Aguilar. 

47.  The  Closed  Gate,  lines.  Marchioness  of  Hastings. 

48.  I love  the  Oak,  lines.  Sir  W.  Somerville,  Bart.  M.P, 

49.  Lines  on  Portrait  of  Mrs.  G.  Wingfield.  Miss  Power. 

50.  The  two  Soldiers,  a sketch.  Barry  Cornwall. 

51.  The  Song  of  a Bird,  lines  to  Miss  E.  Power.  Anon. 

5 1 . Sleeping  and  waking  Dreams,  lines.  Mrs.  Abdy. 

52.  An  agreeable  Tete-a-tete,  sketch.  Isabella  F.  Romer. 

53.  Field  Flowers,  lines.  Miss  E.  Scaife. 
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For  several  years  Lady  Blessington  continued  to  edit  both 
periodicals,  “ the  Keepsake  ” and  “ the  Book  of  Beauty.” 
This  occupation  brought  her  into  contact  with  almost  every 
literary  man  of  eminence  in  the  kingdom,  or  of  any  foreign 
country,  who  visited  England.  It  involved  her  in  enormous 
expense,  far  beyond  any  amount  of  remuneration  derived  from 
the  labour  of  editing  those  works.  It  made  a necessity  for 
entertaining  continually  persons  to  whom  she  looked  for  con- 
tributions, or  from  whom  she  had  received  assistance  of  that 
kind.  It  involved  her  moreover  in  all  the  drudgery  of 
authorship,  in  all  the  turmoil  of  contentions  with  publishers, 
communications  with  artists,  and  never-ending  correspondence 
with  contributors.  In  a word,  it  made  her  life  miserable. 

In  1848,  Heath  died  in  insolvent  circumstances,  heavily  in 
debt  to  Lady  Blessington,  to  the  extent  nearly  of  £700.  His 
failure  had  taken  place  six  or  seven  years  previously.  From 
that  time  the  prosperity  of  the  annuals  was  on  the  wane,  and 
Lady  Ble.ssington’s  receipts  from  them  became  greatly  reduced. 
The  prices  she  received  for  her  novels  had  likewise  been  much 
diminished.  In  fact,  of  late  years  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  she  could  get  a publisher  to  undertake,  at  his  own 
risk,  the  publication  of  a work  of  hers. 

The  public  were  surfeited  with  illustrated  annuals.  The 
taste  for  that  species  of  literature  had  died  out.  The  per- 
petual glorification  even  of  beauty  had  become  a bore.  The 
periodical  poeans  sung  in  honour  of  the  children  of  the  nobility, 
ceased  to  be  amusing.  Lords  and  Ladies  and  Right  Honour- 
ables,  ready  to  write  on  any  subject  at  the  command  of 
fashionable  editors  and  editresses,  there  w'as  no  dearth  of,  but 
readers  were  not  to  be  had  at  length  for  love  or  money. 

When  Lady  Blessington’s  ineome  from  the  annuals  and  her 
novels  began  to  fall  off  largely,  she  hoped  to  be  able  to 
derive  some  emolument  from  other  sources. 

In  1845,  a newspaper  project  on  a grand  scale  was  entered 
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into  by  the  eminent  printers  Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Evans, 
with  tbe  co-operation  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  literary 
men  of  England.  The  “ Daily  News  ” was  established,  and 
the  literary  services  of  Lady  Blessington  were  solicited  for  it 
in  January,  1846.  Her  Ladyship  was  to  contribute,  in  con- 
fidence, “ any  sort  of  intelligence  she  might  like  to  communi- 
cate, of  the  sayings,  dqjngs,  memoirs,  or  movements  in  the 
fashionable  world.”  Her  contributions  were  supposed  to  con- 
sist of  what  is  called  “ Exclusive  Intelligence.” 

Lady  Blessington  estimated  the  value  of  the  services  re- 
quired of  her  at  £800  per  annum  ; the  managers,  however, 
considered  the  amount  more  than  could  be  well  devoted  to 
that  branch  of  intelligence.  They  proposed  an  arrangement 
at  the  rate  of  £500  a-year  for  the  term  of  half  a year,  but 
at  the  rate  of  £400  a-year  for  a year  certain  ; and  the  arrange- 
ment was  carried  into  effect. 

In  May,  1846,  Lady  Blessington  wrote  to  the  managers, 
stating  “ it  was  not  her  intention  to  renew  her  engagement 
with  the  ‘ Daily  News.’  ” 

The  sum  of  £250  for  six  months’  services  was  duly  paid 
by  the  proprietors. 

Mr.  Dickens  retired  from  the  management  of  the  paper  in 
July,  1846,  and  was  replaced  by  Mr.  Forster,  who  gave  up 
the  management  in  November  following.* 

* There  are  some  observations  that  have  reference  to  the  writingsof 
Forster  and  Dickens,  in  a letter  of  Lady  Blessington  on  literary  subjects, 
addressed  to  a very  dear  friend  and  a very  distinguished  writer,  which  are 

deserving  of  notice.  “ I have  read  with  delight  the  article  of  F 

on  the  ‘ Life  of  Churchill.’  It  is  the  most  masterly  review  I ever  read, 
and  places  Churchill  in  a so  much  better  pointof  view,  as  to  excite  a sym- 
pathy for  him.  Every  one  is  speaking  of  this  review.  All  the  papers 
have  taken  it  up.  It  is  generally  attributed  to  Macaulay,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  best  of  his  articles,  F— — has  crushed  Took  by  the  dex- 
terous exposure  of  his  mistakes,  ignorance,  and  want  of  comprehen- 
sion. I assure  you  that  Count  D’Orsay  and  I are  as  proud  of  the 
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Mr.  Jerdan,  formerly  editor  of  the  “ Literary  Gazette,”  who 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  publishing  affairs  of  Lady 
Blessington,  thus  speaks,  in  his  “Autobiography,”  of  the  income 
she  derived  from  her  literary  labours  : — 

“ As  an  author  and  editor  of  ‘ Heath’s  Annual’  for  some 
years.  Lady  Blessington  received  considerable  sums.  I have 
known  her  to  enjoy  from  her  pen  an  amount  somewhere 
midway  between  £2000  and  £3000  per  annum,  and  her  title, 
as  well  as  talents,  had  considerable  influence  in  ‘ ruling  high 
prices,’  as  they  say  in  Mark  Lane  and  other  markets.  To  this, 
also,  her  well-arranged  parties  with  a publisher  now  and  then, 
to  meet  folks  of  a style  unusual  to  men  in  business,  contri- 
buted their  attractions ; and  the  same  society  was  in  reality  of 
solid  value  towards  the  production  of  such  publications  as  the 
annuals,  the  contents  of  which  were  provided  by  the  editor 
almost  entirely  from  the  pens  of  private  friends,  instead  of 
being  dearly  bought  from  the  ‘ Balaam’  refuse  of  celebrated 
writers.” 

On  this  subject.  Miss  Power  says — 

“ I never  heard  her  say  the  exact  amount  of  her  literary 
profits  any  particular  year.  I believe  that  for  some  years  she 
made,  on  an  average,  somewhat  about  a thousand  a year ; some 
years  a good  deal  above  that  sum.” 

praises  we  hear  on  this  article  of  every  side,  as  if  we  had  a share  in 

it.  F ’s  notice  of  ‘ The  Chimes  ’ is  perfect.  It  takes  the  high 

tone  it  ought  for  that  book,  and  ought  to  make  those  ashamed  who 
cavil,  because  its  great  author  had  a nobler  task  in  view  than  writing 
to  amuse  Sybarites,  who  do  not  like  to  have  their  selfish  pleasures  dis- 
turbed by  hearing  of  the  miseries  of  the  poor.  You  will  smile  to  see 
me  defending  our  friend  Mr.  Dickens  from  charges  of  wishing  to  de- 
grade the  aristocracy.  I really  have  no  patience  with  such  stupidity. 
I now  clearly  perceive  that  the  reading  world  of  a certain  class 
imagine  that  an  author  ought  to  have  no  higher  claim  than  their 
amusement,  and  they  account  as  a personal  insult  any  attempt  to  in- 
struct them.” 
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WAIFS  AND  STRAYS  OF  THOUGHTS  AND  OBSERVATIONS  ; 
OR,  ODDS  AND  ENDS  OF  IMPRESSIONS  AND  REFLEC- 
TIONS, FROM  LADY  BLESSINGTON’S  UNPUBLISHED 
PAPERS,  VERSES,  AND  MEMORANDA,  IN  COMMON- 
PLACE BOOKS. 

Lady  Blessington  was  in  the  habit  for  some  time  of  writing 
down  lier  thoughts  and  observations  at  the  close  of  every  day, 
after  she  retired  from  her  drawing-room,  and  the  book  in  which 
this  record  was  made  of  her  reflections  on  the  passing  events 
of  the  day,  the  conversations  of  the  evening,  the  subjects  of  her 
reading  or  research,  she  called  her  “ Night  Book.”  The  ear- 
liest of  these  books  commences  with  an  entry  of  the  21st  of 
March,  1834  ; the  second  of  them  with  the  year  alone,  1835. 

The  following  extracts  from  these  books,  in  which  the 
pense'es  are  given  as  they  were  written  (word  for  word,  and 
signed  with  the  initials,  M.  B.),  will  clearly  shew  that  her 
ladyship’s  extensive  acquaintance  with  society,  her  quickness 
of  perception,  acumen,  and  felicitous  mode  of  compressing 
her  ideas,  and  giving  expression  to  them  in  laconic,  piquant, 
and  precise  terms,  enabled  her  to  give  an  epigrammatic  turn  to 
sentiments,  which  could  only  be  similarly  done  by  one  tho- 
roughly conversant  with  the  writings  of  Roohefoucault  and 
Montaigne. 

The  reader  will  hardly  fail  to  notice  in  these  pensees,  evi- 
dent relationship  between  the  ideas  of  many  cynics  of  cele- 
brity of  France,  the  images  too  of  several  of  our  own  most 
popular  poetical  winters,  and  the  smart  short  sayings  of  her 
ladyship,  with  all  the  air  of  originality,  neatness  of  attire,  and 
graceful  liveliness  of  language  which  she  has  given  them. 

But  the  “ Night  Book”  gives  only  a very  poor  and  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  thoughts  which  w’ere  productive  of  such 
effect,  when  given  expression  to,  by  her  ladyship,  with  all 
that  peculiar  charm  of  naivete,  natural  turn  for  irony. 
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admirable  facility  of  expression,  dearness  of  intonation  and 
distinctness  of  enunciation,  joyousness  of  spirits,  beam- 
ing in  those  beautiful  features  of  hers,  (when  lit  up  by  ani- 
mated conversation,  the  consciousness  of  the  presence  of 
genius,  and  contact  with  exalted  intellect),  that  spontane- 
ous out-pouring  of  felicitous  thoughts  and  racy  observations 
ever  accompanied  with  an  exuberant  good  humour,  often  sup- 
plying the  place  of  wit,  but  never  degenerating  into  coarseness 
or  vulgarity,  which  characterized  her  conversational  powers, 
and,  in  fact,  constituted  the  chief  fascination  of  her  society. 

GENIUS  AND  TALENT. 

“ Genius  is  the  gold  in  the  mine,  talent  is  the  miner  who 
works  and  brings  it  out.” 

“ Genius  may  be  said  to  reside  in  an  illuminated  palace  of 
crystal,  unapproachable  to  other  men,  which  while,  it  displays 
the  brightness  of  its  inhabitant,  renders  also  any  blemishes  in 
her  form  more  visible  by  the  surrounding  light,  while  men  of 
ordinary  minds  dwell  in  opaque  residences,  in  which  no  ray 
of  brightness  displays  the  faults  of  ignoble  mediocrity.” 

TALENT. 

“ Talent,  like  beauty,  to  be  pardoned,  must  be  obscure  or 
unostentatious.” 


GREAT  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS. 

“ In  many  minds,  great  powers  of  thinking  slumber  on 
through  life,  because  they  never  have  been  startled  by  any  inci- 
dent calculated  to  take  them  out  of  the  common  routine  of 
every-day  occurrence.” 

CLEVER  WOMEN  ENVIED. 

“ It  is  less  difficult,  we  are  told  by  Brissot,  for  a woman  to 
obtain  celebrity  by  her  genius,  than  to  be  pardoned  for  it.” 
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EFFECTS  OF  CONTACT  WITH  GENIUS. 

“ It  is  doubtful  whether  we  derive  much  advantage  from  a 
constant  intercourse  with  superior  minds.  If  our  own  be  of 
equal  calibre,  the  contact  is  likely  to  excite  the  mind  into 
action,  and  original  thoughts  are  often  struck  out ; but  if  any 
inferiority  exists,  the  inferior  mind  is  quelled  by  the  superior,  or 
loses  whatever  originality  it  might  have  possessed,  by  uncon- 
sciously adopting  the  opinions  and  thoughts  of  the  superior 
intelligence.” 

LITERATURE  AND  LITERATI. 

“ On  reading  a work,  of  how  many  faults  do  we  accuse  the 
author,  when  they  are  only  to  be  found  in  ourselves.  If  the 
story  is  melancholy,  and  yet  we  feel  not  the  sadness  of  it,  we 
lay  the  blame  of  our  insensibility  on  the  author’s  want  of 
pathos.  If  it  be  gay,  and  yet  it  fails  to  amuse  us,  we  call  in 
question  the  writer’s  want  of  power.” 

JUDGMENT  OF  BOOKS. 

“ The  frame  of  mind  in  which  we  read  a work  often  in- 
fluences our  judgment  upon  it.  That  which  for  the  moment 
predominates  in  our  minds,  colours  all  that  we  read : and  we 
are  afterwards  surprised,  on  a re-perusal  of  works  of  this  kind, 
under  circumstances,  and  with  different  feelings,  to  find  no 
longer  the  merit  we  formerly  attributed  to  them.” 

SUPPOSED  CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  WRITINGS  OF 
AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  LIVES. 

“ The  world  is  given  to  indulge  in  the  very  erroneous 
supposition  that  there  exists  an  identity  between  the  writings 
of  authors  and  their  actual  lives  and  characters. 

“ Men  are  the  slaves  of  circumstances,  in  the  mass : but 
men  of  genius,  from  the  excitability  of  their  temperament. 
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are  peculiarly  acted  on  by  surrounding  influences.  How  many 
of  them,  panting  after  solitude,  are  compelled  to  drag  on  ex- 
istence in  crowded  cities,  and  how  many  of  them  sighing  for 
the  excitement  of  busy  life,  and  the  friction  of  exalted  intel- 
ligence with  kindred  intellect,  pass  their  lives  in  retirement, 
because  circumstances,  which  they  were  too  indolent  or  too 
feeble  to  control,  had  thrown  them  into  it.  Such  men  in 
their  writings  will  have  the  natural  bias  of  their  feelings  and 
tastes  frequently  mistaken  by  those  around  them.  The  world 
judges  falsely,  when  it  forms  an  estimate  of  an  author  from 
the  life  of  the  man,  and  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  man  from 
the  writings  of  the  author,  and  finding  discrepancies  between 
them,  may  often  bring  forward  accusations  of  insincerity, 
making  comparisons  between  their  works  and  lives.” 

POETS  AND  POETRY. 

“ Poets  make  a book  of  nature,  wherein  they  read  lessons 
unknown  to  other  minds,  even  as  astronomers  make  a book 
of  the  heavens,  and  read  therein  the  movements  of  the 
planets. 

“ The  poetry  in  our  souls  is  like  our  religion,  kept  apart 
from  our  every-day  thoughts,  and,  alas  ! neither  influence  us  as 
they  ought.  We  should  be  wiser  and  happier  (for  wisdom  is 
happiness)  if  their  harmonizing  effects  were  permitted  more 
to  pervade  our  being.” 

WIT  AND  CENSORIOUSNESS. 

“ Half  the  reputations  for  wit  that  pass  current  in  fashion- 
able life,  are  based  on  ill-natured  sayings  of  persons  who 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  have  obtained  any  notice  in 
society,  except  by  censorious  observations ; they  are  of  the  class 
of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  French  verse  : — 

“ ‘ S’il  n’eut  mal  parl^  de  personne 
On  n’eut  jamais  parle  de  lui.’” 
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PLAIN  SPEAKING  GENTLEMEN. 

“ Your  plain  speakers  are  usually  either  of  obtuse  intellect 
or  ill-natured  dispositions,  wounding  the  feelings  of  others 
from  want  of  delicacy  of  mind  and  sensibility,  or  from  inten- 
tional malice.  They  deserve  to  be  expelled  from  the  society 
of  enlightened  people,  because  they  are  likely  to  give  annoy- 
ance to  all  who  are  not  of  their  own  level  in  it.” 

MISCELLANEOUS  THOUGHTS. 

“ Borrowed  thoughts,  like  borrowed  money,  only  shew  the 
poverty  of  the  borrower.” 

“ A poor  man  defended  himself,  when  charged  with  stealing 
food  to  appease  the  cravings  of  hunger,  saying,  the  cries  of 
the  stomach  silenced  those  of  the  conscience.” 

“ A woman  should  not  paint  sentiment  till  she  has  ceased 
to  inspire  it.” 

“ A woman’s  head  is  always  influenced  by  her  heart,  but  a 
man’s  heart  is  always  influenced  by  his  head.” 

“ Catherine  the  First,  of  Russia,  was  called  the  mother  of 
her  people ; Catherine  the  Second,  with  equal  justice,  might  be 
denominated  the  wife.” 

“ Memory  seldom  fails,  when  its  office  is  to  shew  us  the 
tombs  of  our  buried  hopes.”* 

“ It  would  be  well  if  virtue  was  never  seen  unaccompanied 
by  charity,  nor  vice  divested  of  that  grossness  which  displays 
it  in  its  most  disgusting  form,  for  the  examples  of  both 
would  then  be  more  beneficial.” 

“ Some  good  qualities  are  not  unfrequently  created  by  the 

* Young’s  ideas  sometimes  furnish  the  matter  for  Lady  Blessing- 
ton’s  “ Night  Thoughts.” 

“ Thought — busy  thought — too  busy  for  my  peace, 

Through  the  dark  postern  of  Time  long  elapsed, 

Led  softly  by  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

Led  like  a murderer — 

Meets  the  ghosts 
Of  my  departed  joys.” 
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belief  of  their  existence,  for  men  are  generally  anxious  to 
justify  the  good  opinion  entertained  of  them.” 

THE  WORST  OF  SEPARATIONS. 

“ The  separation  of  friends  by  death  is  less  terrible  than  the 
divorce  of  two  hearts  that  have  loved,  but  have  ceased  to 
sympathize,  while  memory  is  still  recalling  what  they  once 
were  to  each  other.” 

ENGLISH  RESERVE. 

“ Distrust  is  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  En- 
glish of  the  present  day.  None  but  the  acknowledged  wealthy 
are  exempted  from  the  suspicions  of  our  society.  The  good, 
the  wise,  the  talented,  are  subject  to  the  scrutinizing  glances 
of  this  policy  of  suspicion  ; and  those  liy  whom  it  is  car- 
ried out  seldom  fail  to  discover  cause  for  distrust  and  avoid- 
ance in  all  that  they  wtU  not  or  cannot  comprehend.  But  on 
the  poor  their  suspicions  fail — if  not  with  all  their  malice — 
at  least  with  all  their  uncharitableness.  Hence  they  are 
shunned  and  regarded  as  dangerous,  or  doubtful  neighbours, 
by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  prosperity.” 

WORLDLY  WISDOM,  SOCIETY,  ETC. 

“ Society  seldom  forgives  those  who  have  discovered  the 
emptiness  of  its  pleasures,  and  who  can  live  independent  of  it 
and  them.” 

“ Great  men  direct  the  events  of  their  times — wise  men 
take  advantage  of  them — weak  men  are  borne  down  by 
them.” 

“ In  the  society  of  persons  of  mediocrity  of  intellect,  a 
clever  man  will  appear  to  have  less  esprit  than  those  around 
him  who  possess  least — because  he  is  displaced  in  their  com- 
pany.” 

“ Those  who  are  formed  to  win  general  admiration,  are 
seldom  calculated  to  bestow'  individual  happiness.” 

“ Half  the  ill-natured  things  that  are  said  in  society,  are 
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spoken  not  so  much  from  malice,  as  from  a desire  to  display 
the  quickness  of  our  perception,  the  smartness  of  oiu"  wit, 
and  the  sharpness  of  our  observation.” 

“ A man  with  common  sense  may  pass  smoothly  through 
life  without  great  talents,  but  all  the  talents  in  the  world  will 
not  enable  a man  without  common  sense  to  do  so.” 

“ expends  so  much  eulogy  on  himself,  that  he  has 

nothing  but  censure  and  contempt  to  bestow  on  others.” 

“ The  poor,  in  their  isolation  in  the  midst  of  civilization,  are 
like  lepers  in  the  outskirts  of  cities,  who  have  been  repulsed 
from  society  with  disgust.” 

“ There  is  a difference  between  the  emotions  of  a lover 
and  those  of  her  husband : the  lover  sighs,  and  the  husband 
groans.” 

“ There  are  some  persons  who  hesitate  not  to  inflict  pain 
and  suffering,  though  they  shrink  from  witnessing  its  effects. 
In  the  first  case  it  is  another  who  suffers — in  the  second,  the 
sufferering  being  presented  to  the  sight,  is  thus  brought  home 
to  the  feelings  of  those  who  inflict  it.” 

SYMPATHIES  AND  ANTIPATHIES. 

“ On  sympathies  and  antipathies  how  much  might  be 
written,  without  defining  either  any  better  than  by  the  pithy 
lines : — 

‘ The  reason  why  I cannot  tell, 

I do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell.’ 

And  yet  all  feel,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  what  none  can 
adequately  describe  or  define.  A dog  knows  by  instinct  that 
certain  herbs  in  a field  will  relieve  him  in  sickness,  and  he 
devours  them.  We  know  that  certain  physiognomy  repel  or 
attract  us,  and  we  avoid  or  seek  them : and  this  is  all  we  know 
of  the  matter.” 

ALL  THE  world’s  A STAGE,  &C. 

“ The  great  majority  of  men  arc  actors,  who  prefer  an  as- 
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sumed  part  to  that  which  nature  had  assigned  them.  They 
seek  to  be  something,  or  to  appear  something  which  they  are 
not,  and  even  stoop  to  the  affectation  of  defects,  rather  than 
display  real  estimable  qualities  which  belong  to  them.” 

“A  German  writer  observes  ; — ‘ The  noblest  characters  only 
shew  themselves  in  their  real  light.  All  others  act  comedy 
with  their  fellow  men  even  unto  the  grave.’  ” 

“ Men’s  faults  will  always  be  better  known  than  their  vir- 
tues : because  their  defects  will  find  more  persons  capable  of 
forming  a judgment  of  them  than  their  noble  qualities — per- 
sons fit  to  comprehend  and  to  appreciate  them.” 

COLDNESS  OF  MANNER. 

“ There  are  some  persons  in  the  world  who  never  permit 
us  to  love  them  except  when  they  are  absent ; as  when  pre- 
sent they  chill  our  affection,  by  shewing  a want  of  appreci- 
ation of  it.” 

“ Coldness  of  manner  does  not  always  proceed  from  cold- 
ness of  heart,  but  it  frequently  produces  that  effect  in  others.” 

CONSCIENCE. 

“ Conscience  is  seldom  heard  in  youth,  for  the  tumultuous 
throbbing  of  the  heart,  and  the  strong  suggestions  of  the 
passions,  prevent  its  still  small  voice  from  being  audible; 
but  in  the  decline  of  life,  when  the  heart  beats  languidly, 
and  the  passions  slumber,  it  makes  itself  heard,  and  on  its 
• whispers  depend  our  happiness  or  misery.” 

BEAUTY  AND  FEMININE  PERFECTIONS. 

“ Even  as  a fountain,  in  whose  clear  waters  are  seen  the  re- 
flection of  the  bright  stars  of  heaven,  so  in ’s  face  was 

reflected  the  divine  spirit  that  animated  it  and  shone  through 
its  pure  lineaments.” 

“A  young  woman  ought,  like  an  angel,  to  pardon  the 
faults  she  cannot  comprehend,  and  an  elderly  woman  like  a 
saint,  because  she  has  endured  trials.” 
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“ One  of  the  old  painters  always  painted  the  object  of  his 
love  as  a Goddess.” 

“ People  are  seldom  tired  of  the  world  till  the  world  is  tired 
of  them.” 

“ If  over-caution  preserves  us  from  many  dangers,  of  how 
much  happiness  may  it  not  deprive  us  by  closing  our  hearts 
against  the  sympathy  which  sweetens  life.  ‘ The  heart,’  says 
Pascal,  ' has  its  arguments  as  well  as  the  understanding.’  ” 

STRONG  PASSIONS. 

“ Strong  passions  belong  only  to  strong  minds,  and  terrible 
is  the  struggle  that  reason  has  to  make  to  subdue  them.  The 
victory  is  never  a bloodless  one,  and  many  are  the  scars  that 
attest  the  severity  of  the  conflict  before  her  opponents  are 
driven  from  the  field.”* 

“In  the  ‘Memoirs  of  Mackintosh,’  page  115,  we  find  a 
passage  from  the  MS.  Lectures  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations : ‘ It  was  his  course  to  make  wonders  plain,  not  plain 
things  wonderful.’  ” 

“ It  is  not  sufficient  for  legislators  to  close  the  avenues  to 
crime  unless  they  open  those  which  lead  to  virtue.” 

A POET  TRULY  CRACKED. 

“ Jeremy  Taylor  finds  a moral  in  the  fable  that  iEschylus 
sat  beneath  the  walls  of  his  abode  with  his  bald  head  un- 
covered, when  an  eagle  hovering  over  the  house,  unfortunately 
mistook  the  shining  cranium  for  a large  round  stone,  and  let 
fall  a tortoise  he  had  just  seized,  to  break  the  shell,  but  cracked 
the  skull  of  the  poor  poet  instead  of  the  shell  of  the  tortoise.” 

THE  DISLIKED  MISUNDERSTOOD. 

“ The  moment  we  are  not  liked  we  discover  that  we  are 

* Once  for  all,  I may  observe,  in  many  of  the  writings  of  Lady  Bless- 
ington  there  are  but  too  many  evidences  of  the  undue  importance  at- 
tached to  Reason,  as  a power  all-sufficient  for  the  repression  of  vice, 
the  support  of  virtue,  and  consolation  of  affliction ; and  proofs  of  an 
absence  of  all  reliance  on  religion  for  the  objects  in  question. 
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not  understood  ; when  probably  the  dislike  we  have  excited, 
proceeds  altogether  from  our  being  perfectly  understood. 

THE  IDOLS  OP  THE  HEART. 

"We  make  temples  of  our  hearts,  in  which  we  worship  an 
idol,  until  we  discover  the  object  of  our  love  was  a false  god, 
and  then  when  it  falls  it  is  not  the  idol  only  that  is  destroyed 
— the  shrine  is  ruined.” 

LOVE  AND  JEALOUSY. 

“ Love  often  re-illumes  his  extinguished  flame  at  the  torch 
of  jealousy.” 

A FALSE  POSITION. 

“ A false  position  is  sustained  at  a price  enormously  ex- 
pensive. Sicard  truly  said : ‘ Une  fausse  position  conte 
enormement  car  le  society  fait  payer  fort  cher  aux  gens,  le 
tort,  qu’ils  ont,  de  ne  pas  etre  d’accord  avec  eux.’  ” 

JESTERS — FUNNY  PEOPLE. 

“ We  never  respect  persons  who  condescend  to  amuse  us. 
There  is  a vast  difference  between  those  we  call  amusing  men 
and  others  we  denominate  entertaining.  We  laugh  with  the 
former,  we'reflect  with  the  others.” 

COURAGE,  PHYSICAL  AND  MORAL. 

“ We  find  in  all  countries  multitudes  of  people  physically 
brave,  but  few  persons  in  any  land  morally  coiu-ageous.” 

SELF-DEPENDENCE. 

“ We  acquire  mental  strength  by  being  left  to  our  own  re- 
sources, but  when  we  depend  on  others,  like  a cripple  who 
accustoms  himself  to  a crutch,  we  lose  our  own  strength,  and 
£ffe  rendered  dependent  on  an  artificial  prop.” 

GENEROSITY  AND  SELFISHNESS. 

“ A generous  mind  identifies  itself  with  all  around  it,  but 
a selfish  one  identifies  all  things  with  self.  The  generous  man, 
forgetting  self,  seeks  happiness  in  promoting  that  of  others. 
The  selfish  man  reduces  all  things  to  one — his  own  interest.” 
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“ The  good  and  generous,  who  look  most  closely  into  their 
own  hearts  and  scrutinize  their  own  defects,  will  feel  most  pity 
for  the  frailties  of  others.” 

“ Advice,  like  physic,  is  administered  with  more  pleasure 
than  it  is  taken.” 

ESTIMATION  OF  MEN  OF  THE  WORLD, 

“ Those  who  give  abundant  dinners. 

Are  never  deemed  by  guests  great  sinners.” 

“ Your  hon  vivants,  who  are  such  ‘ good  livers,’  make  very 
bad  diers.” 

“ Shiel  describes  one  of  our  statesmen  as  a man  who  united 
the  maximum  of  coldness  with  the  minimum  of  light ; ‘ he 
was  an  iceberg  with  a farthing  rush-light  on  the  summit.’  ” 

“ Those  who  judge  of  men  of  the  world  from  a distance, 
are  apt  to  attach  an  undue  importance  to  them,  while  those 
who  are  in  daily  contact  with  them,  are  prone  to  underrate 
them.” 

“ We  are  never  so  severe  in  dealing  with  the  sins  of  others, 
as  when  we  are  no  longer  capable  of  committing  them  our- 
selves.” 

“ Extremes  of  civilization  and  of  barbarism  approach  very 
nearly — both  beget  feelings  of  intense  selfishness.” 

“ Inferior  minds  have  as  natural  an  antipathy  to  superior 
ones,  as  insects  have  to  animals  of  a higher  organization,  whos 
power  is  dreaded  by  them.” 

“ The  chief  requisites  for  a courtier  are  a flexible  conscience, 
and  an  inflexible  politeness.” 

“ The  genius  and  talents  of  a man  may  generally  be  judged 
of  by  the  large  number  of  his  enemies,  and  his  mediocrity  by 
that  of  his  friends.” 

THE  YOUNG  TO  BE  KINDLY  TREATED. 

“ Childhood  should  not  be  a season  of  care  and  constant 
attention,  incessant  teaching  and  painful  acquisition : — Puisque 
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le  jour  peut  lui  manquer  bientot,  laissons  le  un  peu  jouir  de 
I’aurore.” 

SPARTAN  MORALISTS. 

“ Society,  in  its  Spartan  morality,  punishes  its  members 
severely  for  the  detection  of  their  vices,  but  crime  itself  has 
nothing  but  detection  to  apprehend  at  its  hands.” 

“ Some  people  seem  to  consider  the  severity  of  their  cen- 
sures on  the  failings  of  others  as  an  atonement  for  their  own.” 

THE  VICTIMS  OF  SOCIETY. 

“ Society  is  like  the  sea  monster  to  which  Andromeda  was 
devoted  by  the  oracle.  It  requires  for  its  worship  many  victims, 
and  the  fairest  must  be  occasionally  given  to  its  devouring 
jaws.  But  we  now  find  no  Perseus  in  its  circles  for  the  rescue 
of  the  doomed  ones ; and  the  monster  is  not  converted  into 
a rock,  though  we  might  show  him  many  gorgons  hideous 
enough  to  accomplish  the  transformation.” 

“ In  society  we  learn  to  know  others,  but  in  solitude  we 
acquire  a knowledge  of  ourselves.” 

SHORT  NOTICES  OF  NOTABILITIES 

" ’s  conversation  resembles  a November  fog — dense, 

oppressive,  bewildering,  through  which  you  never  can  see  your 

ff  * 

way. 

“ The  poetry  of is  like  a field  with  wild  flowers,  many 

of  them  beautiful  and  fragrant.” 

“ The  poetry  of resembles  a bouquet  of  artificial 

flowers,  destitute  of  odour,  and  possessing  none  of  the  fresh- 
ness of  nature.” 

“ It  was  said  of  that  his  conversation  was  a tissue  o'f 

bon  mots,  and  was  overlaid  by  them  : a few  spangles  may 
ornament  a garment,  but  if  the  texture  of  it  is  wholly  covered 
by  them,  the  dress  is  spoiled.” 

“ formed  few  friendships  in  life,  but  he  cultivated 

many  enmities.” 

VOL.  I.  u 
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“ in  his  old  age  might  be  said  to  resemble  a spent 

thunderbolt.” 

“ The  difference  between  the  minds  of and is 

this  : the  one  is  introspective,  and  looks  into  the  vast  recesses 
of  its  intelligence  for  the  treasures  of  deep  thought : the 
other  looks  behind  the  shelves  of  others’  thoughts,  and  ap- 
propriates all  he  finds  there.  The  intellect  of  one  is  profound 
and  solid,  that  of  the  second,  sparkling  and  versatile.” 

“ The  works  of do  not  exhibit  the  overflowings  of  a 

full  mind,  but  rather  the  dregs  of  an  exhausted  one.” 

“ When  I see  Lady ’s  wrinkles  daubed  with  rouge, 

and  her  borrowed  ringlets  wreathed  with  flowers,  I am  re- 
minded of  the  effigies  of  the  dead,  which  in  ancient  times 
w'ere  introduced  at  festivals,  to  recall  the  brevity  of  life,  and 
give  a keener  zest  to  the  pleasures  of  existence.” 


BIGOTRY  AND  FANATICISM. 

“ Men  who  would  persecute  others  for  religious  opinions, 
prove  the  errors  of  their  own.” 

“ In  fighting  for  the  church,  religion  seems  generally  to  be 
quite  lost  sight  of.” 

SUPERSTITION. 


“ Superstition  is  but  the  fear  of  belief ; religion  is  the  con- 
fidence.” 


SCEPTICS. 


“ Sceptics,  like  dolphins,  change  when  dying.” 

“ We  render  ourselves  the  ministers  of  the  fatality  which 
our  w’eakness  imagines.” 

" It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  it  is  most  disagreeable  to 
live  with  fanatics,  who  insist  on  our  believing  all  that  they  be- 
lieve, or  with  philosophers,  who  would  have  us  doubt  every 
thing  of  which  they  are  not  convinced  themselves.” 
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INJURIES  AND  FORGIVENESS. 

“ Forgiveness  of  injuries  in  general  draws  on  the  forgiver 
a repetition  of  wrongs — as  people  reason  thus ; as  he  has 
forgiven  so  much,  he  can  forgive  more.” 

“ If  we  thought  only  of  others,  we  might  be  tempted  never 
to  pardon  injuries ; but  when  we  wish  to  preserve  our  own 
peace,  it  is  a most  essential  step  towards  insuring  it.” 

“ It  is  easier  to  pardon  the  faults  than  the  virtues  of  our 
friends,  because  the  first  excite  feelings  of  self-complacency  in 
us,  the  second,  a sense  of  humiliation.” 

“ Great  injuries  pardoned,  preclude  the  enjoyment  of  friend- 
ship on  the  same  happy  terms  of  equality,  of  benefits  re- 
ceived and  conferred,  and  of  kindly  feelings,  that  subsisted 
previously  to  the  interruption  of  amity  between  the  parties 
who  had  been  linked  together  in  the  bonds  of  mutual  love. 
The  friend  who  pardons  a great  wrong,  acquires  a superiority 
that  wounds  the  self-love  of  the  pardoned  man  : and  however 
the  latter  may  admire  the  generosity  of  the  forgiver,  he 
can  love  as  he  had  previously  done — no  more.” 

AMBITION.  CHANGE. 

“ Those  who  are  content  to  follow,  are  not  formed  to 
lead  : for  the  ambition  which  excites  a man  to  put  himself 
forward,  is,  in  general,  the  attribute  of  the  strong  mind,  how- 
ever beset  by  difficulties,  resolved  to  effect  an  object  much  de- 
sired.” 

“ Time  and  change,  what  are  they  but  the  same  ? 

For  change  is  but  for  time  another  name.” 

“ Nos  liens  s’elongent  quelquefois,  mais 
Ils  ne  se  rompent  jamais.” 

“ How  like  Goldsmith’s  line  : — 

“ ‘ And  drags  at  each  remove  a lengthening  chain.’  ” 

“ The  tide  of  life  is  continually  ebbing  and  flowing,  and 
myriads  of  human  beings  pass  away  to  the  ocean  of  eternity 
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succeeded  by  others,  as  do  the  ripples  of  a stream  that  flows 
on  to  the  sea,  continually  disappearing  and  renewed.” 

Unfinished  lines  of  Lady  Blessington  in  a memorandum- 
book  : 

“ The  snow-drop  looks  as  if  it  were  a tear  of  winter. 

Shed  before  it  parts,  touched  by  its  icy  breath, 

Which  doth  become  a flower. 

Springing  from  snow — as  souls  emerge  from  death.” 

THE  FLOWER  TO  THE  STARS. 

“ Despise  us  not,  wo  are  the  stars  of  earth. 

And  tho’  we  homage  pay  to  ye  on  high, 

Lifting  our  fragile  heads  to  -view  your  brightness ; 

Are  ye  not  Ibrced  to  let  your  shining  eyes 
Dwell  on  us  denizens  of  the  favoured  earth  ? 

Formed  by  the  same  Almighty  cause  of  all, 

Ye  look  down  on  us  from  your  azure  flelds. 

And  we  from  ours  of  green  look  up  to  you.” 

" And  thou  art  gone  from  earth,  like  some  fair  dream. 
Beheld  in  slumber,  leaving  nought  behind 
But  memory,  to  tell  that  thou  hast  been  ; 

And  there  for  evermore  shall  be  enshrined. 

“ As  ships  that  sail  upon  the  boundless  deep. 

Yet  leave  no  trace  ; or  onwards  in  their  flight, 

As  birds  which  cleave  the  blue  and  ambient  air, 

Leave  no  impress,  and  soon  are  lost  to  sight — 

“ So  those  who  to  eternity  do  pass. 

Like  shadows  disappear,  and  nought  remains 
To  tell  us  they  have  been,  but  aching  hearts 
And  pallid  traits  which  memory  retains.” 

UNEQUAL  MARRIAGES. 

“ Oh  wise  was  he,  the  flrst  M'ho  taught 
This  lesson  of  observant  thought. 

That  equal  fates  alone  may  dress 
The  bowers  of  nuptial  happiness : 
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That  never  where  ancestral  pride 
Inflames,  or  affluence  rolls  its  tide. 

Should  love’s  ill-omened  bond  entwine 
The  oflTspring  of  an  humble  line.” 

To  Sir  Wm.  Massy  Stanley,  Baronet,  on  receiving  a present 
of  woodcocks. 

” At  a season  when  dunning  the  mind  with  dread  fills. 

You  send  me  the  only  acceptable  bills. 

And  their  length,  unlike  others,  no  gloom  can  inspire, 
Tho’,  like  many  long  bills,  they’re  consigned  to  the  fire  ; 
And  we  never  discuss  them  unless  with  a toast. 

Washed  down  by  a biunper  to  Hoolen’s  good  host.” 

Lines  in  pencilling  in  a common-place-book  of  Lady  Bless- 
ington. 

“Ye  gods,  what  is  it  that  I see  ? 

Oh,  who  a grandfather  would  be  ! 

Behold  the  treasure-store  of  years. 

Sole  objects  of  my  hopes  and  fears. 

Collected  from  far  distant  lands. 

Become  a prey  to  vandal  hands  ; 

Rare  manuscripts  that  none  could  read. 

Symbols  of  each  religious  creed ; 

Missals  with  reddest  colours  bright, 

Black-lettcred  tomes  long  shut  from  light ; 

Medals  defaced,  with  scarce  a trace 
Of  aught  resembling  human  face  ; 

All  in  chaotic  ruin  hurled, 

'rhe  fragments  of  a by-gone  world. 

And  you,  unpitying  girl,  who  knew 
The  mischief  of  this  urchin  crew. 

How  could  you  let  them  thus  destroy. 

What  to  collect  did  years  employ  ? 

Away,  ye  wicked  elves  ! — ah  me  ! 

Who  e’er  a grandfather  would  be 
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TRIALS  AND  AFFLICTIONS, 

“ My  heart  is  like  a frozen  fountain,  over  which  the  ice  is 
too  hard  to  allow  of  the  stream  beneath  flowing  with  vigour, 
though  enough  of  vitality  remains  to  make  the  chilling  ram- 
part that  divides  its  waters  from  light  and  air  insupportable.”* 
“ A knowledge  of  the  nothingless  of  life  is  seldom  attained 
except  by  those  of  superior  minds.” 

“ The  first  heavy  affliction  that  falls  on  us  rends  the  veil 
of  life,  and  lets  us  see  all  its  darkness.” 

“ Desperate  is  the  grief  of  him  whom  prosperity  has  har- 
dened, and  w’ho  feels  the  first  arrow  of  affliction  strike  at 
his  heart,  through  the  life  of  an  object  dearest  to  him  on 
earth.” 

“ The  separation  of  death  is  less  terrible  than  the  moral 
divorce  of  two  hearts  which  have  loved,  but  have  ceased  to 
sympathize,  with  memory  recalling  what  they  once  were  to 
each  other.” 

“ Religion  converts  despair,  which  destroys,  into  resignation 
which  submits.” 

“ Sorrow  in  its  exaltation  seems  to  have  an  instinctive  sym- 
pathy with  the  sufferings  of  others.  Brisset  observes,  ‘ L’ame 
exaltfee  par  la  douleur  se  monte  au  diapason  d’un  autre  ame 
blessee,  aussi  facilement  que  la  violon  qui,  sans  etre  touchd 
se  met  a I’acord  de  I’instrument  qu’on  fait  vibrer  loin  delui.’  ” 
“ How  many  errors  do  we  confess  to  our  Creator,  which  we 
dare  not  discover  to  the  most  fallible  of  our  fellow-creatures  !” 
“ Fatality  is  another  name  for  misconduct.” 

* This  entry  is  in  the  early  part  of  the  Night  Thoughts  Book,  dated 
21st  Oct.  1834, 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  LADY  BLESSINGTON  BY  VARIOUS 
PERSONS. 

Lines  written  by  Walter  Savage  Landor  to  Lady  Blcs- 
sington  ; — 

“ What  language,  let  me  think,  is  meet 
For  you,  well  called  the  Marguerite. 

The  Tuscan  has  too  weak  a tone. 

Too  rough  and  rigid  is  our  own; 

The  Latin — no — it  will  not  do. 

The  Attic  is  alone  for  you.” 

“ February  28,  1848. 

“ Dear  Lady  Blessinoton, 

" The  earthquake  that  has  shaken  all  Italy  and  Sicily,  has 
alone  been  able  to  shake  a few  cindery  verses  out  of  me.  Yes- 
terday there  was  glorious  intelligence  from  France,  and  you 
will  find,  on  the  other  side,  the  effect  it  produced  on  me  within 
the  hour.  No  ! there  will  not  be  room  for  it.  Here  are  some 
lines  which  I wrote  when  I was  rather  a younger  man — date 
them  fifty  years  back. 

“ Ever  yours  most  truly, 

“ W.  S.  Landor. 

" The  fault  is  not  mine  if  I love  you  too  much — 

I lov’d  you  too  little,  too  long ; 

Such  ever  your  graces,  your  tenderness  such. 

The  music  so  sweet  of  your  tongue. 

“ The  time  is  now  coming,  when  love  must  be  gone. 
Though  he  never  abandoned  me  yet ; 

Acknowledge  our  friendship,  oui’  passion  disown. 

Not  even  our  follies  forget.’’ 
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Lines  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  on  a postscript  of  a letter 
from  Florence,  dated  April  25,  1S35  : — 

“ Out  of  thy  books,  0 Beauty  ! I had  been 
For  many  a year, 

Till  she  who  reigns  on  earth  thy  lawful  queen. 
Replaced  me  there.” 

In  one  of  the  letters  addressed  to  Lady  Slessington,  are 
the  following  beautiful  lines,  written  by  W.  Savage  Landor, 
after  perusing  a passage  in  a letter : — 

“ I have  not  forgotten  your  favourite  old,  tune  ; will  you  hear  it  V' 

“ Come  sprinkle  me  that  music  on  the  breast. 

Bring  me  the  varied  colours  into  light. 

That  now  obscurely  on  its  marble  rest ; 

Shew  me  its  flowers  and  flgures  fresh  and  bright. 

“ Waked  at  thy  voice  and  touch,  again  the  chords 
Restore  what  envious  years  had  moved  away ; 

Restore  the  glo^ving  cheeks,  the  tender  words. 

Youth’s  vernal  noon,  and  pleasure’s  summer  day.” 

TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  BLESSINGTON. 

“ Since  in  the  terrace-bower  we  sate. 

While  Arno  gleam’d  below. 

And  over  sylvan  Massa  late 
Hung  Cynthia’s  slender  bow, 

“ Years  after  years  have  past  away, 

Less  light  and  gladsome  ! Why 
Do  those  we  most  implore  to  stay. 

Run  ever  swiftest  by  !’’ 

Not  signed,  but  in  the  hand-writing  of  W.  S.  Landor. 

The  reply  of  an  octogenarian  (the  elder  D’Israeli)  to  a 
beautiful  lady,  who  wrote  him  some  verses  on  his  birth-day. 
May  11,  1845. 

“ A wreath  from  a muse,  a flower  from  a grace. 

Are  visions  of  fancy  which  memory  can  trace. 
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Though  sighdesB,  and  braving  my  dungeon  around  me. 

How  is  it  vain  phantoms  of  glory  surround  me  ? 

The  enchantress  with  flattery’s  thrice-potent  rhime 

Keopens  the  hours  which  I loved  in  my  prime ; 

From  my  eightieth  dull  year  to  my  fortieth  I rise. 

And  cherish  the  shadows  her  genius  supplies.” 

Addressed  to  Lady  Blessington  at  Genoa  by  Lord  Byron : — 

" You  have  asked  for  a verse,  the  request 
In  a rhyme  it  were  strange  to  deny  ; 

But  my  Hippocrene  was  but  my  breast. 

And  my  feelings  (its  fountain)  are  dry. 

“ Were  I now  as  I was — I had  sung 

What  Lawrence  has  pencilled  so  well ; 

But  the  strain  would  expire  on  my  tongue. 

And  the  theme  is  too  soft  for  my  skill. 

“ I am  ashes,  where  once  I was  Are, 

And  the  Bard  in  my  bosom  is  dead ; 

What  I loved  I now  merely  admire. 

And  my  heart  is  as  grey  as  my  head. 

“ My  life  is  not  dated  by  years, 

There  are  moments  which  act  as  a plough. 

And  there  is  not  a furrow  appears, 

But  is  deep  in  my  heart  as  my  brow. 

“ Let  the  young  and  the  brilliant  aspire 
To  sing,  while  I gaze  on  in  vain  ; 

For  sorrow  has  tom  from  my  lyre 

The  string  which  was  worthy  the  strain.” 

Answer  by  Lady  Blessington. 

“ When  I asked  for  a verse,  pray  believe 
’Twas  not  vanity  urged  the  desire  ; 

For  no  more  can  my  mirror  deceive. 

No  more  can  I poets  inspire. 

“ Time  has  touched  with  rude  fingers  my  brow. 

And  the  roses  have  fled  from  my  cheek. 

And  it  surely  were  folly,  if  now 

I the  praise  due  to  beauty  should  seek. 
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“ And  as  pilgrims  who  visit  the  shrine 
Of  some  saint,  bear  a relic  away  ; 

I sought  a memorial  of  thine. 

As  a treasure,  when  distant  I stray. 

“ Oh ! say  not  that  lyre  is  unstrung. 

Whose  cords  can  such  rapture  bestow. 

Or  that  mute  is  that  magical  tongue 
From  which  music  and  poetry  flow. 

“ And  though  sorrow,  ere  youth  yet  has  fled, 

May  have  altered  thy  lock’s  jetty  hue  ; 

The  rays  that  eiieirele  thy  head. 

Hide  the  ravaging  marks  from  our  view." 

Lines  of  Lord  Erskine,  for  an  inscription  for  a collar  of  a 
lap-dog  of  the  Countess  of  Blessington  : — 

“ Who  ever  finds  and  don’t  forsake  me. 

Shall  have  nought  in  way  of  gains  ; 

But  let  him  to  my  mistress  take  me. 

And  he  shall  see  her  for  his  pains.” 

Note  accompanying  lines  to  Lady  Blessington,  by  Thomas 
Moore : — 

“ Sloperton,  Feb.  19,  1834. 

“ My  dear  Lady  Blessington, 

“ When  persons  like  you  condescend  so  to  ask,  how  are  poor 
poets  to  refuse?  At  the  same  time,  I confess  1 have  a horror  of 
Albumizing,  Annualizing,  and  Periodicalizing,  which  my  one 
inglorious  surrender  (and  for  base  money  too)  to  that  Triton  of 
literature,  Marryat,  has  but  the  more  confirmed  me  in.  At 
present,  what  with  the  weather  and  my  history,  I am  chilled 
into  a man  of  mere  prose.  But  as  J uly  approaches,  who  knows 
but  I may  throw  into  song,  and  though — as  O’Connell  has  a 
vow  registered  in  heaven  against  pistols,  so  I have  against  pe- 
riodicals ; yet  there  are  few,  I must  say,  who  could  be  more 
likely  to  make  a man  break  this  (or  any  vow)  than  yourself,  if 
you  thought  it  worth  your  while. 
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“ And  so  with  this  gallant  speech,  which  from  a friend  of  a 
quarter  of  a century’s  date  is  not,  I flatter  myself,  to  be  despised, 

“ I am,  my  dear  Lady  Blessington, 

“ Most  truly  yours, 

“ Thomas  Moore.” 

To  the  Countess  of  Blessington : — 

“ What  shall  I sing  thee  ? shall  I tell 
Of  that  bright  hour,  remember’d  well 
As  though  it  shone  but  yesterday — 

^VTien,  as  I loitered  in  the  ray 
Of  the  w.orm  sun,  I heard  o’erliead 
My  name,  as  by  some  spirit,  said. 

And  looking  up,  saw  two  bright  eyes 
Above  me  from  a casement  shine. 

“ Dazzling  the  heart  with  such  surprise 
As  they,  who  sail  beyond  the  Line, 

Feel,  when  new  stars  above  them  rise  ! 

And  it  was  thine — the  voice  that  spoke, 

Like  Ariel’s,  in  the  blue  air  then ; 

And  thine  the  eyes,  whose  lustre  broke. 

Never  to  be  forgot  again  ! 

“ What  shall  I sing  thee  ? shall  I weave 
A song  of  that  sweet  summer  eve, 

(Summer,  of  which  the  sunniest  part 
Was  that  •which  each  had  in  the  heart) 

When  thou,  and  I,  and  one  like  thee 
In  life  and  beauty,  to  the  sound 
Of  our  o'wn  breathless  minstrelsy,* 

Danced  till  the  sunlight  faded  round. 

Ourselves  the  whole  ideal  ball — 

Lights,  music,  company,  and  all !” 

* “ I believe  it  was  to  a piper  ; but  it  sounds  more  poetical  to  say, 
to  our  own  singing.” 
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Verses  for  an  album,  written  at  the  request  of  the  Countess 
of  Blessington,  by  George  Colman. 

1. 

“ How  have  I sworn — and  sworn  so  deep. 

No  more  to  put  my  friends  to  sleep, 

By  writing  crambo  for  ’em  ! 

Rhymes  my  amusement  once  I made. 

When  Youth  and  Folly  gave  me  aid. 

But  since  they  have  become  my  trade, 

I must,  of  course,  abhor  ’em. 

2. 

“ Entirely  generous  Mr.  Thrale, 

Who  sold  brown  stout,  and  haply  ale, 

W as  always  fond  of  giving. 

Of  whom  Sam  Johnson  said  one  day, 

‘ Thrale  would  give  anything  away. 

Rather  than  porter,  I dare  say. 

By  which  he  makes  his  living.’ 

3. 

“ Yet  the  allusion  holds  not  here. 

Mine  is  but  Poetry’s  small  beer, — 

And  every  line  will  shew  it ; 

Thrale  brewed  more  potent  stuflf  I ween. 

From  Thames,  than  I from  Hlppocrene, — 

So  there’s  no  parallel  between 
The  Brewer  and  the  Poet. 

4. 

“ Still,  why  again  be  scribbling  ? List ! 

There  is  a Pair  I can't  resist, 

’Tis  now  no  drudging  duty. 

The  Blessingtons  demand  my  strain. 

And  who  records  against  the  grain. 

His  sparkling  converse  and  champagne. 

And  her  more  sparkling  beauty  ? 
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5. 

“ But  hold ! I fear  my  prudence  sleeps. 

Her  Ladyship  an  Album  keeps, 

Whose  leaves,  though  I ne’er  spied  ’em, 

• Are  graced  with  verse  from  wits  profest, 

Bards  by  Apollo  highly  blest ; 

No  doubt  they’ve  done  their  very  best. 

How  shall  I look  beside  ’em  ? 

6. 

“ Dare  I,  in  lame  and  silly  pride. 

Hobble  where  Rogers  loves  to  glide  ? 

Whose  sweetly  simple  measure 
Make  enviers  of  Genius  mad, 

Delight  the  moral,  soothe  the  sad. 

Give  Human  life  a zest,  and  add 
To  Memory’s  greatest  Pleasures. 

7. 

“ Or,  if  I venture,  cheek  by  jowl. 

With  the  Anacreontic  soul. 

That  master,  to  a tittle. 

Of  elegant  erotic  lore. 

Then  they,  who  my  weak  page  explore. 

Will  reckon  me  much  less  than  More, 

Not  half  so  Great  as  Little. 

8. 

“ Well,  well,  no  matter,  stiU  I feel 
My  talent’s  dearth  supplied  by  zeal ; 

Away  then,  base  dejection  1 
This  scrawl,  whate’er  its  want  of  wit. 

If  Lady  Blessington  think  fit. 

So  very  much  to  honour  it, 

May  rest  in  her  collection.” 

1st  August,  1819. 
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Note,  accompanying  lines  to  Lady  Blessington,  by  F.  Mills, 
Esq. 

“ 57,  Audley  Street. 

My  DEAR  Lady  Blessington, 

“ 1 send  you  my  verses ; they  were  written  for  you,  but  I was 
unwilling  to  present  them,  in  the  fear  that  you  would  not  pass 
the  threshold  of  the  title.  That  you  may  not  do  now  ; but  still, 
as  they  are  registered  in  my  book  as  having  been  composed  at 
your  request,  I think  it  right  that  you  should  see  them.  I have 
no  better  excuse  for  myself.  If  you  will  not  read  them,  nobody 
else  will. 

“ Ever  yours,  sincerely, 

“ F.  Mills.” 

CHARACTERISTIC — THE  ROSE  OR  THE  VIOLET. 

A cause  pleaded  in  Italy.  . 

“ I saw  a violet  droop  its  head, 

’Tis  strange,  and  yet  it  seem’d  in  grief. 

And  there,  from  nature’s  book,  I read 
A tale  of  sorrow  in  the  leaf. 

*'  A tear  as  in  the  eye,  would  stand. 

The  check  was  of  a livid  hue  j 
The  form  was  bow’d  by  some  rude  hand. 

And  for  its  fragrance  bruised  too. 

“ There  was  a canker  in  that  cell. 

The  secret  source  of  many  a woe. 

Of  deep  remorse  those  lips  would  tell. 

Or — never  had  they  quiver’d  so. 

“ She  loved,  ’twas  in  the  soil,  or  clime. 

In  every  flower,  in  every  field — 

Her  earliest  lesson,  only  crime  ; 

And  one  so  soft,  was  form’d  to  yield. 

“ But  near  her,  late  transplanted  there, 

A rose  was  glittering  in  the  light ; 

It  grew  not  in  its  native  air. 

And  yet  it  seemed  to  bloom  as  bright. 
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“ And  tho’  it  played  with  every  wind, 

As  willing  as  the  blusliing  mom, 

Who  thought  to  gather  it  would  find 
’Twas  always  guarded  by  a thorn. 

“ ’Twas  Anglia’s  boast,  and  well  I trow, 

A badge  for  which  her  sons  had  bled. 

Had  many  a life’s  spring  caused  to  flow, 

And  widow’d  many  a bridal  bed. 

“ And  tho’  its  bloom  may  pass  aw'ay. 

Or  fade  beneath  the  coming  hour, 

’Twill  still  be  fragrant  in  decay, 

• Not  rankle,  like  that  bruised  Jlotca\*’ 

A note,  rather  idolatrously  complimentary,  addressed  to 
Lady  Blessington.  No  signature,  no  date,  with  lines  written 
on  leaving  Naples,  and  said  to  be  “ translated  into  French.” 

TRADUCTION. 

“ Si  ce  n’etalt  pas  un  culte  uniquement  reserve  au  DIeu  que 
nous  adorons,  dc  bruler  de  I’encens  sur  ses  autels ; I’univers 
s’empresserait  de  t’offrir  ces  honneurs.  Alors  nuit  et  jour  j*en- 
tretiendrais  ce  feu  de  mes  mains,  et  un  nuage  epais  de  parfum 
s’cleverait  jusqu’aux  cieux.  Mais  puisque  cela  m’est  interdit, 
que  je  puiss'e,  au  moins  t’oflfrir  cct  en^ens  sacre,  que  je  brulerais 
pour  toi,  si  j'etais  payen. 


TRADUCTION. 

“ Adieu  terre  classique,  adieu  ciel  sans  nuages. 

Adieu  digues  amis,  vous  dont  le  souvenir 

Vient  s’unir  dans  mon  cocur  aux  charmes  de  ses  rivages, 

Je  songe  avee  douleur  ! helas  ! qu’il  faut  partir 

Doux  amis  ! doux  climat  que  j’aime  et  que  j ’admire 

Quel  enivrant  tableau  vous  formiez  reunis 

L’un  et  I’autre  a Tenvi  sembliez  me  sourire  ; 

Mais  le  sort  me  I’ordonne.  .il  le  faut.  .je  vous  fuis 
La  Syrene,  disais-jc,  un  moment  abreg^e 
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Vit  Naples  ct  mourut,  et  j’envirais  son  sort 
Mais  plaignons  la  plutot,  jamais  apr^s  sa  mort 
A-t-elle  pent  trouver  un  plus  doux  Elisee  ? , 

Vous  enchantez  encore  les  sens  du  voyageur, 

Partlienop4  en  ce  jour  a plus  d’une  Syrene, 

Que  de  fois  les  accens  de  Lisette  et  d’lrene, 

Ont  charm^  mes  instants,  ont  enivr^  mon  coeur 
Adieu  tcndres  amis  ! dans  ma  froide  patrie 
L’image  du  bonheur  qu’en  ces  terns  j’ai  gout6 
Viendra  toujours  s’offrir  a mon  ame  attendrie 
Avec  le  pur  eclat  de  ce  del  enchante.” 

Lines,  by  James  Smith,  in  a letter  addressed  to  Lady  Bless- 
ington,  dated  Nov.  10,  1836. 

GORE  HOUSE — AN  IMPROMPTU. 

Mild  Wilberforce,  by  all  beloved. 

Once  own’d  this  hallow’d  spot. 

Whose  zealous  eloquence  improved 
• The  fetter’d  Negro’s  lot ; 

Yet  here  still  slavery  attacks 
When  Blessington  invites  ; 

The  chains  from  which  he  freed  the  Blacks, 

She  rivets  on  the  Whites. 

“27,  Craven  Street,  Tuesday.’’ 

Note  accompanying  lines  to  Lady  Blessington,  by  James 
Smith : — 

“ 27,  Craven  Street,  Friday,  Dec.  9,  1836. 
“ Dear  Lady  Blessington, 

“ ‘ Gore  House  ’ has  awakened  another  (anonymous)  muse  ; 
I wonder  who  it  can  be. 

“ Your  Ladyship’s  faithful  and  devoted  servant, 

“ James  Smith.’’ 

A more  deliberate  reply  to  the  Impromptu : — 

“ No,  not  the  chains  which  erst  he  broke. 

Docs  Blessington  impose. 
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Light  is  her  burden,  soft  her  yoke. 

No  pain  her  captive  knows. 

“ The  slave  by  galling  fetters  bruised. 

By  force  his  will  subdued ; 

Obedience  of  the  mind  refused. 

With  hate  his  tyrant  viewed. 

“ On  willing  hearts  her  bonds  are  thrown, 

Her  charms  her  empire  prove ; 

Pleased  with  their  fate,  the  captives  own 
No  power  but  that  of  love.” 

Lines  to  the  Countess  of  Blessington,  by  James  Smith  ; — 

« July  11,  1832. 

" The  Bird  of  Paradise  that  flies 
O’er  blest  Arabia’s  plains, — 

Devoid  of  feet,  forbears  to  rise. 

And  where  she  rests,  remains. 

“ Like  her  of  footing  reft,  I fain 

Would  seek  your  blest  dominions, 

And  there  content,  till  death,  remain, — 

But  ah ! I lack  the  pinions.” 

“ Admiralty,  May  6,  1820. 

“ Dear  Lady  Blessington, 

" I have  received  from  Lord  Blessington  your  commands  for 
the  third  time.  I beg  pardon  for  having  been  so  tardy ; but 
the  enclosed  will  show  that  I have,  at  last,  implicitly  and  lite- 
rally obeyed  you. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  he, 

“ Dear  Lady  Blessington, 

“ Your  very  faithful  servant, 

“ J.  W.  Croker.” 


“ You’ve  asked  me  three  times. 

For  four  lines  with  two  rhymes ; 

Too  long  I’ve  delayed ; 

But  at  last  you’re  obeyed  !” 

VOL.  I,  X 
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Letter  of  T.  Stewart,  Esq.,  enclosing  lines  written  in 
Naples,  addressed  to  Lady  Blessington ; — 

“ Palais  Belvedere,  Naples,  Monday. 

“ My  DEAR  Madam, 

“ Although  these  lines  can  only  prove  the  good  wishes  and 
intentions  of  their  author,  I hope  you  will  not  be  displeased  at 
receiving  them. 

“ My  uncle*  refused  your  kind  invitation  with  great  regret 
yesterday,  but  he  is  so  lame  at  present,  that  he  can  scarcely 
walk.  He  is  likewise,  in  some  degree,  alarmed  about  himself. 

“ With  my  best  wishes  to  Miss  Power,  and  to  D’Orsay, 

“ I remain,  your  Ladyship’s,  most  sincerely, 

“ T.  Stewart.” 

Lines  addressed  to  Marguerite,  Countess  of  Blessington, 
on  her  leaving  Naples,  spring,  1826,  in  consequence  of  the 
climate  injuring  her  health  : — 

1. 

“ ’Tis  vain  that  the  rose  and  the  myrtle  are  twining. 

In  wreaths  that  the  graces  intended  for  thee ; 

For  thou  wilt  be  far  when  their  blossom  is  pining. 

Unseen  in  the  grove,  and  uncuUed  on  the  tree. 

2. 

“ The  light  step  of  spring  o’er  the  mountains  is  bounding. 
The  nymphs  are  returned  to  the  fountains  again  ; 

The  woods  with  the  nightingale’s  notes  are  resounding. 
Yet  sadness  through  all  thy  lone  precincts  shall  reign. 

3. 

" Though  forests  of  citron  the  mountains  are  shading — 
Though  hues  like  the  rainbow’s  enamel  the  vale — 

The  flower  that  is  fairest  is  secretly  fading. 

For  sickness  is  wafted  to  thee  on  the  gale. 

* Sir  William  GeU. 
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4. 

“ Alas  ! that  in  climes  where  all  nature  is  gladdest, 

Her  charms,  like  the  visions  of  youth,  should  deceive  ; 
Of  the  tears  at  thy  parting,  those  tears  will  be  saddest. 
That  grieving  for  thee,  we  for  nature  must  grieve.” 

Lines  enclosed  in  a letter  of  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  to  Lady  Bles- 
sington,  April  2,  1840  : — 

“ The  music  of  the  waken’d  lyre 

Dies  not  within  the  quivering  strings, 

Nor  bum’d  alone  the  minstrel’s  fire. 

Upon  the  lip  that  trembling  sings ; 

Nor  shines  the  moon  in  Heaven  unseen. 

Nor  shuts  the  flower  its  fragrant  cells. 

Nor  sleeps  the  fountain’s  wealth  I ween ; 

For  ever  in  its  sparry  wells. 

The  charms  of  the  enchanter  lie. 

Not  in  his  own  lone  heart — his  own  rapt  ear  and  eye. 

“ I gaze  upon  a face  as  fair. 

As  ever  made  a lip  of  Heaven 
Falter  amid  its  music — prayer ; 

The  first  lit  star  of  summer  even 
Springs  scarce  so  softly  on  the  eye. 

Nor  grows  with  watching  half  so  bright. 

Nor  mid  its  sisters  of  the  sky 

So  seems  of  heaven  the  dearest  light. 

Men  murmur  where  that  shape  is  seen, 

‘ My  youth’s  angelic  dream  was  of  that  form  and  mien.’ 

“ Yet,  tho’  we  deem  the  stars  are  blest. 

And  envy  in  our  grief  the  flower 
That  bears  but  sweetness  in  its  breast. 

And  praise  the  enchanter  for  his  power, 

And  love  the  minstrel  for  the  spell 
He  winds  from  out  his  lyre  so  well ; 

X 2 
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The  starlight  doth  the  wanderer  bless. 

The  lyre  the  listener’s  tears  beguile. 

And,  lady,  in  the  loveliness  ! 

Doth  light  to-day  that  radiant  smile, 

A lamp  is  lit  in  beauty’s  eye. 

That  souls,  else  lost  on  earth,  remember  angels  by !” 

Copy  of  verses,  signed  Fitzgerald.  Addressed  to  Lady 
Blessington,  on  Literary  Taste. 

“ Dec.  19,  1818. 

“ Through  wide  creation’s  ample  round. 

Where’er  her  varying  forms  are  found. 

The  landscape  deck’d  with  nature’s  dyes. 

The  boundless  sea,  o’er-arching  skies. 

The  waving  wood,  the  winding  shore. 

The  tranquil  lake  or  torrent’s  roar, 

The  modest  valley,  far  withdrawn. 

Or  the  proud  cliff  or  laughing  lawn ; 

These  all  can  please,  yet  none  to  me 

Such  soothing  charm  conveys  as  minds  refin’d  and  free. 

“ Let  goblets  shine  on  festal  board. 

And  lavish  art  exhaust  her  hoard. 

To  raise  the  soul  or  warm  the  heart. 

And  a new  zest  to  life  impart ; 

How  vain  the  pomp,  the  wealth  how  poor. 

Worthless  as  gold  on  Indian  floor. 

Unless  the  grace  of  mind  preside. 

To  soften  down  the  glare  of  pride ; 

With  magic  touch,  the  feast  refine. 

Wreathe  bays  round  pleasure’s  cup,  to  nectar  turn  his  wine. 

“ ’Mid  darker  scenes,  in  sorrow’s  hour. 

Taste  comes  with  softly  soothing  pow’r ; 

Sheds  a mild  radiance  thro’  the  gloom. 

And  shades  with  silver  wings  the  tomb ! 

Strews  roses  o’er  the  waste  of  time. 

And  lulls  the  anguish  of  his  crime 
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’Gainst  love  and  hope,  whose  precious  buds 
He  cuts  and  casts  them  on  the  floods  ! 

So  drops  an  anodyne  t’  endure 

Those  deep  and  trenchant  wounds  which  it  can  never  cure! 

“ Oh  ! thus  amid  the  dream  of  joy. 

Or  trance  of  grief,  can  taste  employ 
Those  hours  that  else  to  riot  run. 

Or  waste  in  sadness  with  each  sun? 

Should  Beauty  lend  her  smile  to  Wit, 

And  Learning  by  her  star  be  lit. 

As  gems  beneath,  the  solar  ray 
Are  ripened  and  enriched  with  day; 

How  blest  the  happy  pow’r  we  prove ! 

Then  bright  Minerva  shines  in  Blessington,  with  love.” 

Verses  enclosed  in  a letter  of  John  Kenyon,  Esq.,  to  Lady 
Blessington,  Paris,  15th  June,  1840. 

ITALY. 

“Fair  blows  the  breeze,  depart ! depart ! 

And  tread  with  me  the  Italian  shore. 

And  feed  thy  soul  with  glorious  art. 

And  drink  again  of  classic  lore. 

“ Nor  haply  wilt  thou  deem  it  wrong. 

When  not  in  mood  too  gravely  wise. 

At  idle  length  to  lie  along. 

And  quafi"  a bliss  from  bluest  skies. 

“ Or  pleased  more  pensive  joy  to  woo. 

At  falling  eve,  by  ruin  grey. 

Move  o’er  the  generations  who 

Have  passed,  as  we  must  pass,  away. 

“ Or  mark  o’er  olive  tree  and  vine. 

Steep  towns  uphung,  to  win  from  them 
Some  thought  of  Southern  Palestine, 

Some  dream  of  old  Jerusalem. 

“ J.  K.” 
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Lines  written  by  R.  Bernal,  Esq. 

TO  LADY  BLESSINGTON. 

“ When  wintry  winds  in  wild  career 
Howl  requiems  for  the  by-gone  year. 

And  thought,  responding  to  the  blast. 

With  sighs  reviews  the  gloomy  past ; 

Where  every  sorrow  leaves  its  trace. 

And  joy  obtains  no  resting  place; 

When,  sickening  from  the  dull  survey, 

Hope,  warmth,  and  energy  decay ; 

W^at  mortal  harm  can  then  impart 
A ray  of  sunshine  to  the  heart. 

And  by  its  healing  balm  dispense 
New  vigour  to  each  failing  sense? 

On  one  bright  charm  alone  depend. 

The  feeling  of  a genuine  friend, 

Whose  ready  sympathy  sincere. 

The  graces  of  her  mind  endear 
To  those  who  are  allowed  to  share 
Her  kindly  thoughts,  her  gen’rous  care. 

Dear  Lady ! cruel  time,  I feel. 

May  from  my  pen  refinement  steal : 

Should  language  fail  me  to  express 
The  grateful  thanks  I would  confess. 

Believe  me  that  the  words  of  truth 
Bear  in  themselves  perpetual  youth.” 

R.  Bernal,  January  2nd,  1849. 

From  J.  H.  Jesse,  Esq.,  20th  March,  1840. 

“ In  your  gay  favoured  leaves  I am  ordered  to  write, 

WTiere  wit  on  poetical  verdure  reposes ; 

But  I fear  I shall  prove,  in  those  pages  so  bright. 

To  use  the  Count’s  phrase,  like  a pig  among  roses. 

“ Should  this  lay,  in  your  book,  with  the  verses  entwine 
Of  painters,  bards,  sculptors,  blue-ribbons,  and  earls  ; 

Instead  of  the  pearls  being  thrown  among  swine, 

I fear  that  the  swine  will  be  thrown  among  pearls. 
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“ But  should  you  find  room,  in  your  splendid  parterre 
Of  fancy  and  wit,  for  a slave  so  devout ; 

Though  a pig  among  flow’rs  is  a sight  rather  rare. 

At  least  he’s  an  excellent  hand  at  a rout. 

“ In  pity  accept  this  nonsensical  lay. 

Instead  of  my  promised  historical  lore ; 

I but  wish  to  escape  from  the  grave  to  the  gay. 

Lest  the  pig,  to  your  sorrow,  should  turn  out  a boar. 

“ But  your  ‘ wonderful  pig  ’ must  give  over  his  feats. 

And  endeavour  to  quench  his  poetical  fire ; 

Lest  striving  to  enter  a garden  of  sweets. 

In  the  end  he  should  find  himself  sunk  in  the  mire.” 

J.  H.  Jesse. 

The  Countess  of  Blessington’s  Soiree. 

“ By  genius  enlivened,  here  splendidly  bright 
Are  the  rays  which  adorn  and  embellish  her  ‘ night !’ 

Whilst  ‘ the  nine  ’ shed  their  influence  down  from  above. 

To  unite  taste  and  wit  with  the  charms  of  ‘ the  Grove.’  ” 
Mount  Radford,  Exeter.  Octoqenarius.* 

Impromptu. — On  a small  volume  of  poems  being  placed 
IN  THE  library  OF  LaDY  BlESSINGTON. 

“ What  ‘ earthly  ’ was  before,  is  now  ‘ divine;’ 

Minerva’s  priestess  placed  it  in  her  shrine." 

Exeter,  September  16th,  184'2.  Octogenarius. 

Lines  addressed  to  Lady  Blessington  (no  name  or  date). 

“ Some  dear  friend  a present  has  made  me. 

Of  an  instrument  armed  like  a dart ; 

But  the  warning  of  witches  forbad  me 
To  use  it  secundum  the  art. 

* The  writer  occasionally  signed  his  letters  to  Lady  Blessington,  and 
his  numerous  poetical  effusions,  “ Pilgrim.”  Mount  Radford,  I think, 
near  Exeter,  was  the  name  of  a property  of  one  of -the  Barings,  some 
thirty  years  ago. 
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“ It  may  be  by  some  fairy  designed, 

A blow  aimed  through  my  lips  at  my  heart ; 

Ah ! my  heart  has  already  resigned ! 

And  my  lips  claimed  their  share  of  the  smart ! 

Enclosed  in  a letter  of  Dr.  W.  Beattie. 

THE  CLOSING  YEAR. 

“ Cosi  trapassa — a’l  trapassar’  d’un  giorno.” 

“ Could  time  contract  the  heart. 

As  time  contracts  our  years ; 

I’d  weep,  to  see  my  days  depart. 

In  undissembled  tears. 

“ But  no  ! the  mind  expands. 

As  time  pursues  his  flight. 

And  sheds  upon  our  ebbing  sands 
A sweeter — holier  light ! 

“ If  time  could  steel  the  breast 
To  human  weal  or  woe — 

Then  would  I long  to  be  at  rest. 

And  deem  it  time  to  go. 

“ But  no  ! while  I can  cheer 
One  sad  or  stricken  heart. 

Unreckoned,  let  my  days  appear — 
Unmourned,  let  them  depart ! 

“ Time — reckoned  by  our  deeds. 

And  not  by  length  of  days — 

Is  often  blessed,  where  it  speeds, 

Unbless’d  where  it  delays ! 

“ But  oh ! when  deaf  to  human  sighs— 

When  dead  to  human  woes — 

Then  drop  the  curtain  ! — close  my  eyes. 

And  leave  me  to  repose !” 

December  30,  1840. 
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P.S. 

“ Such,  Lady  ! is  the  creed 
Thy  gifted  pen  has  taught  j 
And  well  the  daily-practised  deed 
Gives  body  to  the  thought ! 

“ Thy  mind’s  an  intellectual  fount, 

Where  genius  plumes  his  wing ; 

And  fancy’s  flowers,  like  Eden’s  bowei’s. 

Enjoy  perennial  spring !” 

Lines  of  Dr.  Wm.  Beattie  to  the  Countess  of  Blessington, 
on  perusing  “The  Book  of  Beauty,”  for  1839. 

“ As  Dian,  ’mid  yon  isles  of  light. 

With  starry  train  illumes  the  region  ; 

So,  Lady ! here,  with  eyes  as  bright. 

Thou  lead’st  abroad  thy  starry  legion. 

All  marshalled  in  thy  brilliant  Book, 

What  fascinations  fix  the  reader  ! — 

Ah  I when  had  stars  so  bright  a look  ? 

Or  when  had  Beauty  such  a leader  ? 

“ And,  gazing  on  that  starry  train. 

In  each,  methinks,  I see  the  token 
Of  conquests  won — of  suitors  slain — 

Of  heads  they’ve  turned,  and  hearts  they’ve  broken. 
Lady  ! thy  task  is  nobly  done ! 

Who  else  could  have  performed  the  duty  ? 

Where  find,  unless  in  Blessington, 

The  synonyme  for  wit  and  Beauty  ?” 

Nov.  7th,  1838. 

Lines  “ A L’Arabc,”  to  Lady  Blessington,  by  an  Elastern 
Traveller. 

“ If  e’er  the  price  of  tinder  rise. 

To  smoking  as  I’m  given. 

I’ll  light  my  pipe  at  your  bright  eyes. 

And  steal  my  fire  from  heaven. 
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" In  Paynim  climes,  when  forced  to  sip 
Cold  water  thro’  devotion, 

I’d  think  the  cup  had  touched  your  lip. 

To  nectarize  my  potion. 

“ If  dread  simoom  swept  o’er  my  tent, 

I’d  call  back  scenes  enchanting  : 

On  blissful  hours  in  Naples  spent. 

And  your  abode  descanting. 

“ In  that  Eclipse  which  lately  threw 
Half  Naples  into  terror. 

When  it  was  very  clear  that  you 
Had  breathed  upon  your  mirror ; 

“ In  Autres  vast  and  desert  wild. 

With  jackalls  screaming  round  me, 

I’d  dream  of  you  when  toil  and  fright 
‘ In  slumber’s  chain  had  bound  me.’ 

“ I’d  fancy  beauty’s  Queen,  arrayed 
In  smiles,  was  watching  o’er  me. 

And  waking  find  the  picture  laid 

Of  Lady  B before  me.” 

Rome,  Feb.  1828.  R.  R.  M. 


From  Mrs.  P s to  Lady  Blessington,  St.  James’s  Square. 

“ In  this  frigid  season  of  stupified  spleen, 

October,  when  nothing  goes  down  but  the  Queen,* 

(Tho’  lately  her  Majesty  seems  to  get  up). 

So  oft  is  the  slip  ’twixt  the  lip  and  the  cup. 

Methinks  it  were  proper,  of  one  of  my  trips 
By  sea,  in  tho  steam  vessel  call’d  the  Eclipse, 

I with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  table  and  chair. 

Indite  to  my who  lives  in  the  square. 

* The  Queen  Caroline.  This  poetical  Epistle  is  not  dated ; but  as 
Lady  Blessington  was  not  living  in  St.  James’s  Square  after  1822,  nor 
previous  to  1819,  the  epistle  must  have  been  written  in  the  interval. 
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“ Oh  say  what  philosophers  found  out  in  steam, 

That  wonderful  property  stemming  a stream : 

It  could  not  be  Locke,  for  a lock  dams  the  splasher ; 

It  could  not  be  Bacon,  that  makes  sailors  rasher. 

It  is  not  Sir  Isaac  the  vessel  that  surges, 

Tho’  certainly  Eyes  Ache  when  looking  on  surges  : 

Des  cartes  sounds  more  like  it : for  Gallican  art 
Moves  over  the  waves  by  assistance  Bes-cartes : 

No ! now  I remember : the  man  who  by  toil 
Of  noddle,  and  midnight  consumption  of  oil. 

First  hit  upon  steam,  was  Philosopher  Boyle. 

“ This  learned  discussion  has  made  me  to  forget. 
Proceed  we  to  sing  of  our  voyage  from  Margate. 

As  the  clock  sounded  eight,  I myself  and  my  maiden, 
(Having  coffee’d  at  Broadstairs)  with  band-boxes  laden. 
Both  spuming  the  pier,  and  the  coast  out  of  reach  of, 

(If  spurning  a Peer  should  be  privilege  breach  of. 

Keep  this  to  yourself,  and  if  sworn  on  the  Bible, 

Lest  the  Lords,  in  a rage,  should  commit  for  the  libel) — 
Embark’d  on  the  main,  which  erst  tranquil  and  steady. 
Soon  heav’d,  like  the  tragical  chest  of  Macready. 

One  Mr.  Mac  Donald  on  board  also  came, 

(Related  I’m  told  to  the  Lord  of  that  name,) 

And  Smith,  christened  James,  of  the  whole  of  the  crew. 
These  twain  were  the  only  two  people  I knew. 

I straight  introduced  both  these  voyagers  with 
‘ Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Mac  : Mr.  Mac,  Mr.  Smith ;’ 

We  then  talk’d  a trio,  harmonious  together. 

Of  Naples,  and  Spain,  and  the  (Jueen  and  the  weather. 
Of  Margate,  its  windmills,  its  balls,  and  of  raffles. 

Of  Misses  in  curls,  and  of  donkies  in  snaffles  : 

In  gay  sprightly  pace,  tho’  I sing  it  in  dull  verse. 

Then  pass’d  the  two  steeples  they  call  the  Reculvers, 
When  finding  Dan  Phoebus  preparing  to  unshine. 

We  entered  the  cabin  and  ordered  a luncheon. 

But  ere  we  went  down,  I forgot  to  inform 
Your  Ladyship,  Jupiter  pour’d  down  a storm. 
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Smith  raised  his  umbrella,  my  kid  leather  shoes, 

Unused  to  such  scenes,  were  beginning  to  ooze. 

When  a German,  who  look’d  at  me,  all  in  a float. 

Most  civilly  lent  me  his  wrapping  great  coat. 

Thus  muffled,  while  Iris  poured  rain  from  her  window, 

I looked  like  a Sylph  keeping  watch  on  Belinda. 

I laugh’d  at  the  tempest  this  tunic  of  drab  in. 

But  laid  it  aside  when  we  enter’d  the  cabin. 

There  hanging  my  straw  bonnet  up  on  a peg. 

Sitting  down  on  a stool  with  a ricketty  leg. 

And  doflhig  my  shawl  to  sit  down  to  my  meal, 

I flatter  myself  I look’d  rather  genteel. 

Smith  sat  with  each  leg  on  the  side  of  a column, 

Which  check’d  him  in  eating  and  made  him  look  solemn. 
So,  hastily  quitting  our  seats  when  we  all  had 
Sufficient  cold  lamb,  beef,  potatoes,  and  salad, 

I went  upon  deck,  and  when  seated  upon  it, 

I put  on  again  my  drab  wrapper  and  bonnet. 

A woman  and  daughter  had  borrowed  the  streamer 
That  floats,  red  and  white,  from  the  stern  of  the  steamer : 
This  form’d  a deck-tent,  and  from  Jupiter’s  thunder  it 
Guarded  us  safely : ’twas  nothing  to  wonder  at. 

For  ‘ non  mi  ricordo’  that  any  slept  under  it ! 

AVhen  qualms  (not  of  conscience)  seized  one  of  the  crew. 
To  a berth  near  the  chinmey  I quickly  withdrew. 

And  beat  with  my  right  foot  the  devil’s  tattoo. 

Of  one  of  our  minstrels,  an  Irish  Pandsean, 

I asked  if  that  ocean  was  call’d  the  jEgean ; 

If  it  was  not,  old  Guthrie  was  bom  to  confound  me. 

For  Til  swear  that  the  cyc-lades*  circled  around  me. 

We  pass’d  on  our  left  the  four  hanging  Lascars, 

Who  peep  at  the  moon  and  keep  watch  at  the  stars ; 

Just  opposite  South-end,  we  plump’d  on  a porpus, 
Uncommonly  like  Stephen  Kemble  in  corpus — 

In  temper  like  Gerard,  whose  surname  is  Noel, 

In  swimming  like  Twiss,  and  in  colour  like  Powell. 

* T wo  Sick  ladies. 
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And  when  we  were  properly  soak’d,  at  the  hour 
Of  five,  anchored  safely  athwart  of  the  Tower. 

“ The  .scene  that  ensued  when  we  swung  by  a cable, 
The  mixture  of  voices  out-babeling  Babel — 

What  scrambling  for  band-boxes,  handkerchiefs,  caskets, 
Trunks,  carpet  bags,  brown  paper  parcels,  and  baskets, 
While  the  captain  stood  quietly  whetting  his  whistle, 
Must  all  be  reserved  for  another  Epistle, 

For  my  paper  scrawled  o’er  is  of  no  further  service. 

Adieu,  your  aflfectionate  ever, 

E.  P s.” 
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NOTICE  OF  COUNT  ALFRED  D’oRSAY  : HIS  ORIGIN  — SOME 

ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  EARLY  LIFE,  THE  CLOSE  OF  HIS  CAREER, 

AND  OBSERVATIONS  ON  HIS  TALENTS  AND  THE  APPLICATION 

OF  THEM.* 

Alfred  Guillaume  Gabriel  Comte  D’Orsay  was  born  the 
4th  of  September,  1801.  His  father,  Albert  Comte  D’Orsay, 
who  was  considered  one  of  the  finest-looking  men  of  his 
time,  early  entered  the  army,  and  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction under  Napoleon,  who  was  wont  to  say  of  him, 
that  he  was  “ aussi  brave  que  beau."  His  mother,  a woman 
no  less  remarkable  for  ber  wit  and  noble  and  generous  disposi- 
tion, than  for  her  beauty,  was  a daughter  of  the  King  of  Wur- 
temberg  by  a marriage  which  was  good  in  religion,  though  not 
in  law.  The  family  of  D’Orsay  was  a very  ancient  one, 
and  formerly  held  large  possessions,  both  in  Paris  and  in  the 
provinces.  The  grandfather  of  the  late  Comte  D’Orsay  was 
one  of  the  most  liberal  patrons  of  art  of  his  day.  His  col- 
lection of  pictures  and  statues  was  singularly  fine  and  valua- 
ble. Several  of  the  latter,  which  were  seized  in  the  first 
revolution,  that  disastrous  period,  when  he  lost  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  fortune,  now  form  a part  of  the  statuary  which 

* For  a large  portion  of  the  details  of  this  Memoir,  extending  to 
the  period  of  D’Orsaj-’s  last  sojourn  in  Paris,  I am  indebted  to  a lady 
very  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Count  in  his  brighter  days,  as  well 
as  in  his  latest  moments. 
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decorates  the  Place  Louis  Quinze,  and  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuilleries.  The  fact  of  their  belonging  to  the  house  of 
D’Orsay  was  admitted  by  subsequent  governments.  Louis 
Philippe,  only  a short  time  before  his  expulsion  from  France, 
was  in  treaty  with  Comte  D’Orsay  to  pay  an  annual  sum  to 
retain  the  statues  in  their  present  places,  having  refused  to 
restore  them.  After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  General 
D’Orsay  entered  the  service  of  the  Bourbons. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  General  having  died  in  infancy,  the 
family  consisted  of  two  children,  Alfred,  and  a daughter,  Ida, 
the  present  Duchesse  de  Grammont,  a year  younger  than  her 
brother.  From  his  earliest  infancy,  Alfred  D’Orsay  gave 
token  of  the  remarkable  physical  and  mental  superiority  which 
distinguished  his  manhood.  As  a child  and  boy,  his  remark- 
able comeliness,  strength,  and  adroitness  in  all  exercises,  ready 
wit  and  intelligence,  facility  of  acquiring  knowledge,  high 
spirit,  the  frankness  of  his  nature,  the  chivalrous  generosity  of 
his  disposition,  made  him  a general  favourite  with  young 
and  old. 

At  a very  early  age  he  entered  the  army,  and  somewhat 
later,  very  unwillingly,  the  garde  du  corps  of  the  restored 
Bourbon  sovereign.  All  his  sympathies  during  the  whole  of 
his  life  were  with  the  Bonaparte  family.  The  ardent  enthu- 
siasm inspired  in  his  boyish  mind  by  Napoleon  (whose  page 
he  was  to  have  been),  kept  possession  of  his  mind  in  after- 
years. So  far  was  the  feeling  carried,  that  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Bourbons  into  Paris,  though  but  a mere  boy,  he  betook 
himself  to  a retired  part  of  the  house,  that  he  might  not  see 
or  hear  the  rejoicings  that  were  made  for  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon  and  his  Empire,  and  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in 
tears  and  strong  expressions  of  repugnance  to  the  new  re- 
gime. When  in  the  army,  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  the 
men,  whose  comforts  and  interests  he  looked  to  with  the 
utmost  care.  Their  affection  for  his  person  was  equalled 
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only  by  the  admiration  excited  by  his  feats  of  strength,  and 
superiority  over  his  comrades  in  all  manly  exercises. 

Some  of  the  traits  of  his  garrison  life,  though  trifling  in 
themselves,  are  too  characteristic  to  be  left  unnoticed.  At  the 
provincial  balls,  where  bis  repute  as  a man  of  fashion,  of  family, 
and  of  various  accomplishments  had  made  itself  known,  and 
rendered  him  a leading  object  of  attention ; he  used  to  be 
jeered  by  his  brother  officers,  for  his  apparent  predilection  for 
persons  not  remarkable  for  their  personal  attractions,  as  he 
made  it  a practice  to  single  out  the  plainest  girls  present  to 
dance  with,  and  to  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  those  who 
seemed  most  neglected  or  unnoticed.  There  was  no  affecta- 
tion of  any  kind  about  him ; whatever  he  did  that  appeared 
considerate  or  amiable,  was  done  simply  from  natural  kindness 
of  disposition. 

On  one  occasion,  living  out  of  barracks,  he  lodged  at  the 
house  of  a widow,  with  a son  and  two  daughters ; the  son,  a 
young  robust  man  of  a violent  temper,  and  of  considerable 
bodily  strength,  was  in  the  habit  of  treating  his  mother  and 
sisters  with  brutality.  Comte  D’Orsay,  one  day,  while  in  his 
room,  hearing  a loud  noise  and  tumult  in  the  apartments  of 
his  hostess  and  her  daughters,  on  the  ground  floor,  descended 
to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  finding  the  young  man  offering  acts 
of  violence  to  his  mother,  fell  upon  him,  and  notwithstanding 
the  powerful  resistance  of  his  formidable  opponent,  whose  rage 
had  been  turned  against  him,  inflicted  such  severe  chastise- 
ment on  him,  that  quarter  was  soon  called  for.  The  Count 
then,  with  his  characteristic  quietude  of  manner,  in  the  midst 
of  any  excitement  or  turmoil,  ended  the  scene,  by  assuring 
the  subdued  bully,  that  any  repetition  of  his  violence  on  his 
family,  would  meet  with  punishment  far  exceeding  in  severity 
that  which  he  had  the  trouble  of  bestowing  on  that  occasion. 

Comte  D’Orsay’s  first  visit  to  England  was  in  the  year 
1821  or  1822.  He  came  in  company  with  his  sister  and  her 
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husband,  then  Due  de  Guiche,  who,  in  the  previous  emigra- 
tion, had  been  educated  and  brought  up  in  England,  had 
served  in  an  English  regiment  (of  dragoons),  and  who  had  a 
sister  married  to  the  Viscount  Ossulston,  now  Earl  of  Tan- 
kerville;  consequently  the  Duke  de  Guiche  already  held  a 
position  in  English  society,  calculated  to  ensure  the  best  re- 
ception for  his  brother-in-law  in  the  first  circles  of  London 
society. 

In  that  visit,  which  was  but  brief,  the  young  Count,  accus- 
tomed to  manners  and  customs  of  a world  of  fashion  differing 
very  materially  from  that  of  London,  formed  that  hasty  judg- 
ment of  English  society,  erroneous  in  the  main,  but  in  its  ap- 
plication to  a portion  of  it,  not  without  a certain  basis  of  truth. 
Byron’s  eulogistic  expressions,  on  the  perusal  of  the  journal, 
could  not  fail  to  be  very  gratifying  to  the  writer  of  it.  But 
the  riper  judgment,  and  later  experience  of  the  Count,  led  to 
the  formation  of  other  opinions,  and  induced  him  to  destroy 
the  diary,  and  the  reason  given  for  its  destruction  was,  “ lest 
at  any  time  the  ideas  there  expressed  should  be  put  forth  as 
his  matured  opinions.”  Byron,  in  a letter  to  Moore,  dated 
April  2,  1823,  thus  refers  to  the  arrival  at  Genoa  of  the 
Blessingtons,  and  Count  D’Orsay,  a French  Count,  “ who  has 
all  the  air  of  a cupidon  dechaine,  and  is  one  of  the  few  spe- 
cimens I have  ever  seen  of  our  ideal  of  a Frenchman  before 
the  Revolution.” 


To  Lord  Blessington,  his  Lordship  writes  : — 


“ April  5th,  1823. 


“ My  dear  Lord, 

“ How  is  your  gout  ? or  rather  how  are  you  ? 1 return  the 

Count  D’Orsay’s  journal,  which  is  a very  extraordinary  produc- 
tion, and  of  a most  melancholy  truth  in  all  that  regards  high  life 
in  England.  I know,  or  knew  personally,  most  of  the  person- 
ages and  societies  which  he  describes ; and  after  reading  his 
remarks,  have  the  sensation  fresh  upon  me  as  if  I had  seen  them 
VOL.  1.  Y 
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yesterday.  I would,  however,  plead  in  behalf  of  some  few  ex- 
ceptions, which  I will  mention  by  and  bye.  The  most  singular 
thing  is,  how  he  should  have  penetrated  not  the  facts,  but  the 
mystery  of  the  English  ennui,  at  two  and  twenty.  1 was  about 
the  same  age  when  I made  the  same  discovery,  in  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same  circles — for  there  is  scarcely  a person  whom  I 
did  not  see  nightly  or  daily,  and  was  acquainted  more  or  less 
intimately  with  most  of  them — but  I never  could  have  disco- 
vered it  so  well,  II  faut  itre  Francois  to  effect  this.  But  he 
ought  also  to  have  been  in  the  country  during  the  hunting 
season,  with  ‘ a select  party  of  distinguished  guests,’  as  the 
papers  term  it.  He  ought  to  have  seen  the  gentlemen  after 
dinner  (on  the  hunting  days),  and  the  soiree  ensuing  thereupon 
— and  the  women  looking  as  if  they  had  hunted,  or  rather  been 
hunted  ; and  I could  have  wished  that  he  had  been  at  a dinner 
in  town,  which  I recollect  at  Lord  Cowper’s — small,  hut  select, 
and  composed  of  the  most  amusing  people  . . . Altogether, 
your  friend’s  journal  is  a very  formidable  production.  Alas! 
our  dearly-belovcd  countrymen  have  only  discovered  that  they 
are  tired,  and  not  that  they  are  tiresome  ; and  I suspect  that  the 
communication  of  the  latter  unpleasant  verity  will  not  be  better 
received  than  truths  usually  are.  I have  read  the  whole  with 
great  attention  and  instruction — I am  too  good  a patriot  to  say 
‘pleasure — at  least  I won’t  say  so,  whatever  I may  think.  I . 
showed  it  (I  hope  no  breach  of  confidence)  to  a young  Italian 
lady  of  rank,  tres  instruite  also  ; and  who  passes,  or  passed,  for 
being  one  of  the  most  celebrated  belles  in  the  district  of  Italy, 
where  her  family  and  connections  resided  in  less  troublesome 
times  as  to  politics  (which  is  not  Genoa,  by  the  way),  and  she 
was  delighted  with  it,  and  says  that  she  has  derived  a better 
notion  of  English  society  from  it,  than  from  all  Madame  de 
StaeTs  metaphysical  disputations  on  the  same  subject,  in  her 
work  on  the  Revolution.  I beg  that  you  will  thank  the  young  phi- 
losopher, and  make  my  compliments 'to  Lady  B.  and  her  sister. 

“ Believe  me,  your  very  obliged  and  faithful, 

“ Byron.” 

In  subsequent  letters  to  Lord  Blessington,  Byron  repeatedly 
returns  to  the  subject  of  the  Count’s  English  journal.  One 
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written  on  the  6 th  of  April  (the  very  day  after  that  before 
quoted),  to  condole  with  the  Earl  of  Blessington  on  the  death 
of  his  only  son,  thus  concludes  : “ I beg  my  compliments  to 
Lady  Blessington,  Miss  Power,  and  to  your  Alfred.  I think, 
since  his  Majesty  of  the  same  name,  there  has  not  been  such 
a learned  surveyor  of  our  Saxon  society.”  Again,  on  the  9th, 
“ I salute  the  illustrious  Chevalier  Count  D’Orsay,  who,  I 
hope,  will  continue  his  History  of  His  Own  Times.  There 
are  some  strange  coincidences  between  a part  of  his  remarks, 
and  a certain  work  of  mine  now  in  MS.  in  England  (I  do  not 
mean  the  hermetically  sealed  memoirs,  but  a continuation  of 
certain  cantos  of  a certain  poem),  especially  in  what  a man  may 
do  in  London  with  impunity,  while  he  is  d-la~mode.”  And  in 
a letter  which  Mr.  Moore  did  not  print  at  length,  Byron  said 
of  D’Orsay,  “ He  seems  to  have  all  the  qualities  requisite  to 
have  figured  in  his  brother-in-law’s  ancestor’s  Memoirs,” — al- 
luding to  the  famous  Memoirs  of  Giammont. 

Byron’s  approbation  of  D’Orsay ’s  diary  was  given  in  the 
following  characteristic  terms  ; 

“ April  22,  1823. — My  dear  Count  D’Orsay  (if  you  will 
permit  me  to  address  you  so  familiarly),  you  should  be  content 
with  writing  in  your  own  language,  like  Grammont,  and  suc- 
ceeding in  London  as  nobody  has  succeeded  since  the  days  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  the  records  of  Antonio  Hamilton,  with- 
out deviating  into  our  barbarous  language, — which  you  under- 
stand and  write,  however,  much  better  than  it  deserves.  ‘ My 
approbation,’  as  you  are  pleased  to  term  it,  was  very  sincere, 
but  perhaps  not  very  impartial ; for,  though  I love  my  country, 
I do  not  love  my  countrymen — at  least,  such  as  they  now  are. 
And  besides  the  seduction  of  talent  and  wit  in  your  work,  I 
fear  that  to  me  there  was  the  attraction  of  vengeance.  I have 
seen  and  felt  much  of  what  you  have  described  so  well.  I 
have  known  the  persons  and  the  reunions  described, — (many  of 
them,  that  is  to  say,)  and  the  portraits  are  so  like,  that  I can- 
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not  but  admire  the  painter  no  less  than  his  performance.  But 
I am  sorry  for  you ; for  if  you  are  so  well  acquainted  with 
life  at  your  age,  what  will  become  of  you  when  the  illusion  is 
still  more  dissipated  ?” 

The  illusion  was  wholly  dissipated,  but  only  a few  mouths 
before  D’Orsay’s  death. 

On  the  6th  of  May  following,  his  Lordship  writes  to  Lady 
Blessington : 

“ I have  a request  to  make  my  friend  Alfred  (since  he  has 
not  disdained  the  title),  viz.  that  he  would  condescend  to  add 
a cap  to  the  gentleman  in  the  jacket — it  would  complete  his 
costume,  and  smooth  his  brow,  which  is  somewhat  too  in- 
veterate a likeness  of  the  original,  God  help  me  !” 

The  diary  of  Count  D’Orsay,  illustrative  of  London  fashion- 
able life,  which  was  pronounced  by  such  competent  authority  to 
be  equal  to  anything  Count  de  Grammont  has  left  us  about 
cotemporary  frivolity,  is  said  by  others  to  have  surpassed  the 
memoirs  of  the  latter  in  genuine  wit  and  humour. 

The  Duchesse  de  Grammont  has  the  papers  of  Count 
D’Orsay,  and  a portion  of  the  eflFects  ; most  of  the  latter  were 
sold  to  pay  debts.  His  journal  was  burnt  b^  himself  some 
years  back. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  D’Orsay’s  first  visit  to  London, 
that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  and  Lady  Blessington, 
not  in  garrison  in  France,  as  has  generally  but  erroneously 
been  stated  ; neither  is  the  assertion  true  that  it  was  to  accom- 
pany them  to  Italy,  that  he  abandoned  the  intention  of  join- 
ing the  expedition  to  Spain,  there  being  no  question  of  his 
doing  so  at  the  period  of  that  visit. 

At  the  earnest  desire  of  Lord  and  Lady  Blessington,  the 
young  Frenchman  became  one  of  the  party  in  their  tour 
through  France  and  Italy.  During  their  journey  and  pro- 
longed sojourn  in  the  latter  country,  the  companionable 
qualities,  and  that  peculiar  power  of  making  himself  agree- 
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able,  which  he  possessed  to  a degree  almost  unequalled,  so 
endeared  him  to  hb  English  friends,  that  a union  was  at  length 
proposed  by  Lord  Blessington  between  the  Count  and  one  of 
his  daughters,  both  of  whom  were  then  in  Ireland,  with  Lady 
Harriet  Gardiner,  the  sister  of  Lord  Blessington. 

This  proposition  meeting  the  approval  of  the  Count’s  family, 
it  was  finally  decided  that  Lady  Harriette,  the  younger  daugh- 
ter, should  become  his  wife,  and  she  was  accordingly  sent  for 
to  Italy,  where  the  marriage  was  celebrated.* 

After  a long  continental  tour,  and  a sojourn  of  some  years 
in  Italy,  Lord  and  Lady  Blessington,  with  the  Count  and 
Countess  D’Orsay,  came  to  reside  in  Paris,  where,  in  1829. 
Lord  Blessington  died  of  apoplexy. 

During  the  revolution  of  1830,  the  events  of  which  are 
related  by  Lady  Blessington  in  the  “ Idler  in  France,”  Count 
D’Orsay,  during  the  most  dangerous  moments,  was  con- 
stantly abroad  in  the  streets  ; and  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
when  recognised,  though  known  to  be  the  brother-in-law  of 
the  Due  de  Guiche,  one  of  the  staunchest  of  the  legitimists, 
he  was  greeted  by  the  people  with  the  shouts  of  “ Vive  le 
Comte  D’Orsay  /”  such  was  the  influence  which  his  mere 
presence  produced.  One  of  the  proofs  of  the  effect  on  others 
of  his  insinuating  manners  and  prepossessing  appearance,  was 
the  extreme  affection  and  confidence  he  inspired  in  children, 
of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  but  who  usually  seemed  as  if  they 

* We  find  in  the  "Annual  Register  ” far  1827,  an  account  of  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  having  been  performed  at  Naples,  by  the  chaplain  of  the 
British  Ambassador.  ‘‘AtNaples,in  December  1827,  Count  AlfredD'Or- 
say,  only  son  of  General  Count  D’Orsay,  to  the  Lady  Harriette  Anne 
Frances  Gardiner,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Blessington.” 
Of  this  unhappy  marriage  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  preceding 
memoir,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  author  in  regard  to  it  have  been  ex- 
pressed there.  Of  the  greatness  of  the  calamity  of  that  union,  and 
the  grievous  wrong  done  by  it  to  one  almost  a child  in  years,  experi- 
ence, and  understanding,  the  author  has  nothing  more  to  say  than  has 
been  already  said  by  him  on  that  painful  subject. — 11.  R.  M. 
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were  irresistibly  drawn  towards  him,  even  before  he  attempted 
to  win  them.  The  shyest  and  most  reserved  were  no  more 
proof  against  this  influence  than  the  most  confiding.  Chil- 
dren who  in  general  would  hardly  venture  to  look  at  a stranger, 
would  steal  to  his  side,  take  his  hand,  and  seem  to  be  quite 
happy  and  at  ease  when  they  were  near  him.  The  same 
power  of  setting  others  perfectly  at  their  case  in  his  presence, 
extended  to  his  influence  over  grown-up  persons. 

In  society  he  was  agreeable,  attentive,  kind,  and  considerate 
to  all ; no  one  was  too  humble,  too  retiring,  too  little  au  fait  in 
the  modes  of  living,  acting,  and  thinking  of  those  among  whom 
he  might  be  accidentally  thrown,  to  be  beneath  his  notice,  or 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  extraordinary  power  of  finding  out 
merit,  devising  means  of  drawing  out  any  peculiar  talent  the 
person  might  possess,  or  of  discovering  some  topic  of  interest 
to  the  party,  on  which  he  could  get  into  conversation  with 
him.  Men  of  all  opinions,  classes  and  positions,  found  them- 
selves at  home  with  him  on  some  particular  question  or  other  ; 
and  this  not  from  any  effort,  or  any  unworthy  concession 
on  his  part,  but  from  a natural  facility  of  adapting  himself  to 
the  pecularities  of  those  around  him.  His  active  mind  sought 
and  found  abundant  occupation  in  such  conversational  exercise. 
He  often  said  that  “ he  had  never  known  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ennui.” 

No  matter  where  or  with  whom  he  might  be,  he  found 
means  to  employ  his  mind  and  his  time,  more  or  less  usefully 
or  agreeably.  The  dullest  country  town  had  for  him  as  many 
resources  as  Paris  or  London.  Wherever  he  went,  he  was 
disposed  to  find  every  thing  interesting  and  good  in  its  way, 
and  every  body  capable  of  being  made  amusing  and  agreeable. 
To  the  last,  when  time,  grief,  and  disappointment,  the  loss  of 
fortune,  friends,  and  nearly  all  he  loved  best  on  earth,  might 
well  be  supposed  to  have  soured  his  disposition,  this  happy 
turn  of  mind  yet  remained  unimpaired  as  in  his  early  youth. 
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Arrogance  and  affectation,  and  purse-proud  insolence,  alone 
found  him  severe  and  satirical ; on  these  his  keen  wit  and  re- 
markable powers  of  raillery  were  not  unfrequently  set,  and 
perhaps  his  only  enemies  were  those  who  had  fallen  under  his 
lash,  or  who  were  jealous  of  the  superiority  of  his  talents. 

Some  months  after  the  death  of  Lord  Blessington,  Lady 
Blessington  and  the  Count  and  Countess  D’Orsay  returned  to 
England. 

Shortly  before  the  death  of  Count  D’Orsay’s  mother,  who 
entertained  feelings  of  strong  attachment  for  Lady  Blessing- 
ton, the  former  had  spoken  with  great  earnestness  of  her  ap- 
prehensions for  her  son,  on  account  of  his  tendency  to  ex- 
travagance, and  of  her  desire  that  Lady  Blessington  would 
advise  and  counsel  him,  and  do  her  utmost  to  counteract  those 
propensities  which  had  already  been  attended  with  embarrass- 
ments, and  had  occasioned  her  great  fears  for  his  welfare.  Tlie 
promise  that  was  given  on  that  occasion  was  often  alluded  to 
by  Lady  Blessington,  and  after  her  death,  by  Count  D’Orsay. 

A variety  of  painful  circumstances,  which  have  no  place  in 
the  present  memoir,  led  to  a break-up  of  the  establishment 
of  Lady  Blessington  in  Paris,  after  the  death  of  Lord  Bless- 
ington. On  her  return  to  London  Lady  Blessington  took  a 
house  in  Seamore  Plaee,  and  Count  D’Orsay  one  in  Curzon 
Street ; from  thence  they  removed  to  Kensington  Gore,  Lady 
Blessington  to  Gore  House,  Count  D’Orsay  to  a small  dwell- 
ing adjoining  it ; but  finally  they  both  occupied  the  former 
place  of  abode,  till  the  break-up  of  that  establishment  in  April, 
1849. 

The  Count  returned  to  his  native  country,  after  a residence 
of  nineteen  years  in  London.  In  Paris  he  was  joined  by  Lady 
Blessington  and  her  nieces,  the  Miss  Powers,  shortly  after  his 
arrival,  and  in  the  following  month  of  June  he  met  in  her  loss 
an  affliction  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  thoroughly 
recovered. 
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The  ensuing  year  he  realized  a plan  he  had  formed  and 
often  spoken  of  in  happier  days.  He  hired  an  immense  studio, 
with  some  smaller  rooms  connected  with  it,  attached  to  the 
house  of  M.  Gerdin,  the  celebrated  marine  painter.  Here  he 
transported  all  his  possessions  (consisting  chiefly  of  his  own 
works  of  art,  easels,  brushes,  paints,  &c.),  and  with  the  extra- 
ordinary taste  and  talent  for  arrangement  that  constituted  one 
of  his  gifts,  a large  waste  room,  with  naked  loft,  became  trans- 
formed into  one  of  the  most  elegantly  fitted  up  and  admir- 
ably disposed  studios  of  Paris,  and  at  the  same  time,  a habitable 
salon  of  great  beauty,  combining  requisites  for  a museum 
en  miniature,  and  objects  of  virtu  and  art  sufficient  to  fur- 
nish a small  gallery.  In  this  salon  he  might  be  said  to  be 
domiciled.  Here  he  lived,  here  he  daily  received  the  visits  of 
some  of  the  greatest  celebrities  of  Europe ; statesmen,  poli- 
ticians, diplomatists,  men  of  letters,  and  artists,  were  his  con- 
stant visitors  and  frequent  guests. 

The  ex-roi  Jerome  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  faith- 
ful and  attached  of  his  friends.  The  paternal  affection  of 
the  good  old  man,  with  the  warm  regard  of  his  son,  the 
Prince  Napoleon,  formed  a remarkable  contrast  to  the  conduct 
of  others,  which  fully  bore  out  the  observation  ; “ There  are 
some  benefits  so  great,  that  they  can  only  be  paid  by  the 
blackest  ingratitude.”  The  ex-King  Jerome  never  swerved 
in  his  affection  for  Count  D’Orsay,  and  his  earnest  desire  was 
to  see  him  elevated  to  a post  worthy  of  his  position  and 
talents.  This  hope,  however,  was  destined  to  be  defeated. 
The  President  of  the  Republic  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  exile  and  the  prisoner  of  Ham ; he  who  had  long  and 
largely  served,  counselled,  and  aided,  in  various  ways,  the 
latter,  through  good  report  and  evil  report,  had  been  a faithful 
friend  to  him,  was  looked  on  with  coldness  and  aversion ; 
when  he  proved  too  independent  and  high-spirited  to  be 
a mere  servile,  opinionless  partizan  of  the  most  astute  as 
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well  as  successful  conspirator  of  modern  times,  and  his  presence 
recalled  obligations  in  private  life,  he  became  an  object  of  jea* 
lousy,  his  services  a disagreeable  souvenir.  The  poor  Count 
pined  away,  long  expecting  an  appointment,  but  expecting  it  in 
vain.  His  health  broke  down,  and  when  it  was  completely  broken 
down,  Louis  Napoleon  conferred  on  his  friend  of  former  days, 
already  struck  by  the  hand  of  death,  the  nominal  post  of 
Director  of  Tine  Arts,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  perform.  The  Prince  imagined,  by  the  tardy 
act  of  gratitude,  he  had  screened  himself  from  the  just  re- 
proaches of  all  who  knew  their  former  connection. 

Count  D’Orsay  was  struck  to  the  heart  by  the  ingratitude 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  but  his  generous  nature  was  incapable  of 
bitterness,  and  no  sentiment  of  animosity  was  engendered 
by  it ; he  suffered  deeply,  and  long  in  silence,  but  the  wound 
festered,  and  at  times,  it  was  evident  enough  how  much  it 
galled  him. 

From  the  period  of  Lady  Blessington’s  death,  the  Count 
had  given  up  general  society,  and  during  the  last  two  years  of 
his  life  he  confined  himself  almost  altogether  to  the  house, 
receiving  in  his  studio-salon  morning  visits  of  his  family,  and 
a very  small  circle  of  intimate  friends.  Lady  Blessington’s 
nieces,  the  companions  of  his  happy  and  prosperous  days,  his 
attendants  in  those  of  sickness  and  sorrow,  some  members  of 
his  family,  his  beloved  sister,  the  cx-roi  Jerome,  and  his  son, 
Emile  de  Girardin,  Dr.  Cabarrus,  his  school-fellow,  son  of 
the  celebrated  Madame  TaUien,  and  the  well-known  Mon- 
sieur Ouvrard,  Madame  de  C , the  Comtesse  of  D , 

were  among  the  last  in  whose  constant  society  he  found  re- 
pose and  pleasure,  w'hen  that  of  others  had  lost  its  charm. 

In  the  spring  of  1852,  the  spinal  malady  which  finally 
proved  fatal,  declared  itself,  and  then  commenced  a long 
series  of  sufferings,  which  ended  but  with  his  life,  sufferings 
endured  with  fortitude,  patience,  uncomplaining  gentleness. 
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a manifest  absence  of  all  selfishness  and  consideration  for 
those  attending  on  him,  which  none  but  those  whose  painful 
task  it  was  to  watch  by  his  couch  could  form  any  idea  of. 

In  the  month  of  July  he  was  ordered  to  Dieppe,  as  a last 
resource,  and  thither  he  was  accompanied  by  Lady  Blessing- 
ton’s  nieces.  From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Dieppe,  he  sunk 
rapidly ; at  the  end  of  the  month  he  returned  to  Paris,  dying, 
and  on  the  4th  of  August,  1852,  breathed  his  last,  surrounded 
by  those  whose  unremitting  care  had  been  the  last  consolation 
of  his  declining  days. 

During  his  illness,  he  had  more  than  once  been  visited  by 
the  excellent  Archbishop  of  Paris,  though  a comparatively  late 
acquaintance,  who  entertained  for  him  a warm  regard. 

Two  days  previous  to  his  decease,  the  archbishop  had  along 
conversation  with  him,  and  at  parting,  embraced  him,  assur- 
ing him  of  his  friendship  and  aflFectionate  regard.*  The  fol- 
lowing day,  the  last  of  his  existence,  he  received  the  consola- 
tions of  religion  from  the  cure  of  Chambourcy.  For  the  church 
of  this  good  priest  he  had  done  a great  deal ; he  had  restored 
many  of  the  pictures,  and  bestowed  the  original  picture  of 
the  Mater  Dolorosa,  which  had  been  painted  by  himself 
exprassly  for  the  church,  the  lithograph  of  which  is  well 
known,  and  is  sold  under  the  title  of  the  Magdalen,  though 
why  thus  called,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 

Thus  terminated,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one  years,  the  existence 
of  this  highly-gifted  man,  when  hardly  beyond  the  prime  of 
life. 

An  innate  love  of  all  that  was  beautiful  in  nature  and  ex- 
cellent in  art,  a generous,  chivalrous  nature,  strong  sympa- 
thies with  suffering,  ardent  feelings,  a kindly  disposition, 
elegant  tastes,  and  fine  talents,  capable  of  being  turned  in 
almost  any  pursuit  to  an  excellent  account,  these  were  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  Count  Alfred  D’Orsay. 

*“J’ai  pour  voug  plus  que  de  I’amilic,  j’ai  de  I'afFection,”  were  the 
archbishop’s  words. 
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Many  gifts  and  advantages,  natural  and  intellectual, 
were  united  in  him.  To  remarkable  personal  comeliness 
were  added  great  strength  and  courage,  which  nothing 
could  daunt,  and  an  adroitness  which  enabled  him  to  excel  in 
every  thing  he  attempted.  He  was  one  of  the  best  horsemen, 
the  best  shots,  the  best  fencers,  and  the  best  boxers  of  his  day. 
His  talents  as  a painter  and  sculptor,  though  wanting  culti- 
vation and  study,  were  of  the  first  order ; he  had  an  excellent 
ear,  and  some  taste  for  music,  with  a toleralile  tenor  voice, 
which,  however,  he  very  rarely  exercised.  His  wit  was  keen 
and  brilliant,  his  taste  in  all  matters  of  dress,  furniture,  and 
equipage,  as  well  as  in  art,  excellent.  In  his  mind  and  his 
manners  there  was  a singular  mixture  of  refinement,  sim- 
plicity, warmth,  and  frankness,  very  productive  of  strongly 
pleasing  impressions.  Generous  to  lavishness,  frank  to  in- 
discretion, unsuspicious  to  credulity,  disinterested  to  impru- 
dence, his  defects  were,  in  the  eyes  of  his  ardent  friends,  the 
excesses  of  his  noble  qualities.  He  has  been  often  heard  to 
say,  that  he  w’ould  prefer  being  deceived  a hundred  times, 
rather  than  suspect  another  unjustly.  He  had  a great  horror 
of  scandal,  and  possessed  chivalrous  feelings,  which  led  him 
always  to  take  the  part  of  those  who  were  violently  assailed, 
absent  or  present,  known  to  him,  or  utter  strangers. 

During  his  residence  at  Gore  House,  he  was  a generous 
benefactor  to  those  of  his  nation  who  required  alms,  encou- 
ragement, assistance,  introductions,  hospitality.  From  Louis 
Napoleon  to  the  poorest  exile,  his  services  were  rendered  with 
a frank,  earnest  good-will,  and  a considerate  delicacy  and  sym- 
pathy for  misfortune,  that  increased  the  value  of  his  assist- 
ance. He  founded  the  Societe  de  bienfaisance,  still  existing 
in  London,  for  the  benefit  of  his  distressed  countrj’men,  nor 
was  his  aid  ever  withheld  from  the  poor  or  suffering  of  his 
adopted  country,  for  his  admiration  for  England  ended  only 
with  his  life. 
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In  his  temper,  either  in  sickness  or  in  health,  he  was  never 
irritable  nor  morose.  Those  who  were  about  him  and  in  at- 
tendance on  him,  said  : “ They  never  knew  any  one  so  easy  to 
live  with,  so  little  given  to  find  fault.” 

But  there  was  one  thing  in  his  demeanour  and  carriage  of 
a very  marked  and  distinguished  character ; the  high  bearing, 
proud  spirit,  and  strong  energy  of  a nobly  constituted  man, 
were  mingled  with  the  gentleness,  the  sensibility,  self-devotion, 
and  tenderness  of  a woman’s  nature.  Frank  and  open  in  all 
his  dealings,  the  idea  of  deceiving  or  condescending  to  stoop 
to  any  sophistry  in  conversation,  never  entered  his  mind. 
This  ingenuousness  of  mind  and  natural  exceUence  of  dispo- 
sition were  admirably  associated  with  external  advantages,  and 
set  off  by  an  appearance  of  no  ordinary  comeliness,  whieh  in 
its  perfections  united  excellence  of  form,  colouring,  and  ex- 
pression. Wit,  genius,  and  generosity,  thus  gracefully  pre- 
sented, and  graciously  recommended  in  his  person  to  observa- 
tion, it  may  not  be  much  wondered  at,  were  admired  ; nor 
need  we  doubt  that  Alfred  D’Orsay  was  regarded  by  many 
with  sentiments  of  regard  and  esteem,  and  by  some  with 
stronger  feelings  of  affection  than  may  be  easily  reconcilable 
with  the  prevailing  opinion  of  his  faults  and  his  defects. 

Many  of  the  preceding  observations  have  been  written  by 
one  most  intimately  acquainted  with  Count  D’Orsay,  and 
devoted  in  her  attentions  to  him  in  his  last  illness,  and  up  to 
his  last  moments ; one  who  had  known  him  long  and  well,  in 
the  full  force  and  vigour  of  life  and  health  in  happier  times,  in 
the  brilliant  circle  in  which  he  moved,  “ the  glass  of  fashion 
and  the  mould  of  form who  had  seen  him  in  gay  salons, 
the  delight  of  all  around  him,  and  in  splendid  equipages, 
witching  also  the  world  of  fashion  in  Hyde  Park  “ with  nohle 
horsemanship,” — “ the  observed  of  all  observers,”  there  and 
everywhere  he  came.  They  were  written  by  one  who  had  seen 
him  in  a few  months  reduced  from  a high  position,  surrounded 
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with  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  from  health  and  happiness  to 
comparative  obscurity  and  indigence,  to  wretchedness  and 
weariness  of  life,  utterly  broken  down  in  health  and  spirits. 
They  were  written  with  the  warm  feelings  of  elevated  kindness 
and  of  unfailing  friendship  of  a woman’s  heart  ever  most 
true  and  faithful  when  the  object  of  its  solicitude  stands  most 
in  need  of  pity  and  of  care. 

In  this  notice  we  must  not  look  for  a close  and  scrutinizing 
search  for  frailties  and  errors ; and  we  may  fairly  presume, 
however  truthful  the  account  may  be  which  is  given  to  us  of 
the  many  excellent  qualities  of  this  gifted  man,  that  he  had  his 
faults  and  imperfections ; and  happy  may  it  be  for  him  and 
most  men,  if  the  amount  of  evil  is  counterbalanced  to  some 
extent  by  that  of  good. 

The  nearest  and  dearest  living  relation  of  Count  D’Orsay, 
who  cherishes  his  memory  as  one  of  the  objects  in  this  world 
most  precious  to  her,  makes  no  concealment  of  her  conviction 
that  CountD’Orsay’s  ignorance  of  the  valueof  money — the  pro- 
fuse expenditure  into  which  he  was  led  by  that  ignorance,  the 
temptation  to  play  arising  from  it,the  reckless  extravagance  into 
which  he  entered,  not  so  much  to  minister  to  his  own  plea- 
sures, as  to  gratify  the  feelings  of  an  inordinate  generosity  of 
disposition,  that  prompted  him  to  give  whenever  he  was  called 
on,  and  to  forget  the  obligations  he  contracted  for  the  sake  of 
others,  and  the  heavy  penalties  imposed  on  his  friends  by  his 
frequent  appeals  for  pecuniary  assistance — were  very  grievous 
faults,  and  great  defects  in  his  character.  In  other  respects  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  great  wrongs  were  inflicted  on  one 
entitled  to  protection  from  him : that  public  opinion  was  out- 
raged by  that  career  in  London,  which  furnished  slander  with 
so  many  plausible  themes : and,  however  groundless  may  be 
the  innumerable  rumours  prejudicial  to  character,  that  had 
been  industriously  propagated  in  relation  to  them,  that  great 
imprudence  had  been  committed,  and  grave  suspicions  had 
been  incurred  by  that  imprudence. 
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Those  who  deal  rigorously  with  the  defects  of  other  people, 
may  be  very  conscious  of  being  exempt  from  the  failings  they 
discover  in  eminent  persons,  filling  a large  space  in  the  public 
view,  like  the  late  Count  D’Orsay.  But  before  they  exult 
over-much,  in  the  fulness  of  their  sense  of  superiority  over 
others  less  perfect  than  themselves,  and  in  the  abundance  of 
their  self-complacency  give  thanks  to  God  they  are  not  like 
those  other  frail  and  erring  people ; let  them  be  well  satis- 
fied they  have  no  frailties  themselves  of  a different  description, 
and  that  they  are  in  possession  of  all  the  good  qualities  that 
may  belong  even  to  their  eiring  brothers  ; let  them  be  well 
assured  that  had  their  own  position  in  early  life,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  their  career  in  society,  been  surrounded  by 
unfavourable  circumstances  and  evil  influences  as  those  of  the 
persons  w’ho  are  condemned  by  them  may  have  been,  that  their 
own  virtue  was  of  such  exalted  excellence  that  it  would  have 
triumphed  over  all  those  unfortunate  circumstances  and  influ- 
ences, which  had  militated  against  the  happiness  and  good 
repute  of  others. 

The  following  facts  need  no  comments,  and  render  any 
further  statements  unnecessary  on  the  subject  I have  referred 
to,  of  lavish  extravagance. 

Soon  after  the  Count  separated  from  his  wife,  an  agreement 
was  executed,  in  1838,  whereby  he  relinquished  all  his  interest 
in  the  Blessington  estates,  in  consideration  of  certain  annuities 
amounting  to  £2467  being  redeemed,  or  allowed  to  remain 
charged  upon  the  estates  (the  sum  then  necessary  to  redeem 
them  was  calculated  at  £23,500),  and  also  in  consideration  of  a 
sum  of  £55,000  to  be  paid  to  him;  £l  3,000  part  thereof  as  soon 
as  it  could  be  raised,and  the  remaining£42,000  w’ithin  ten  years. 
These  latter  sums  were  not  paid  until  the  estates  had  been 
sold,  namely,  in  1851,  when  with  interest  they  amounted  to 
about  £80,000,  and  that  entire  amount  was  paid  to  parties  to 
whom  the  Count  had  given  securities  on  the  estates.  So  that 
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with  the  annuities,  the  actual  amount  paid  to  his  creditors  out 
of  the  estates  was  upwards  of  £103,500.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  England  he  had  an  allowance  from  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  Ireland  of  £550,  and  Lady  Harriet  £400  a-year. 

D’Orsay’s  embarrassments,  from  the  years  1837  and  1838 
to  the  close  of  his  career,  were  continuous.  In  1841  some 
efforts  were  made  by  his  friends  to  extricate  him  from  them. 

It  was  the  honourable  motive  of  turning  his  talents  to  a pro-  , 
fitable  account,  which  subsequently  led  him  to  devote  himself 
to  art  with  the  idea  of  ultimately  increasing  his  income  by 
his  pursuits  as  a sculptor  and  a painter,  and  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  artists,  with  the  view  of  deriving  advantage  from 
their  several  excellencies  in  their  pursuits. 

Most  of  his  works  of  art  are  well  known.  His  portrait  of 
Wellington,  who  had  so  great  a regard  for  him  that  it  was 
sufficient  to  mention  Count  D’Orsay’s  name  to  ensure  his  at- 
tention and  interest  even  when  otherwise  occupied,  was,  he 
believes,  the  last  for  which  the  Duke  ever  sat.  At  its  com- 
pletion his  Grace  warmly  shook  hands  with  the  noble  artist, 
exclaiming,  “ At  last  I have  been  painted  like  a gentleman  ! 
I’ll  never  sit  to  any  one  else.”  In  Paris  he  executed  a splendid 
bust  of  Lamartine,  on  which  the  poet  wrote  some  fine 
verses ; one  of  Emile  de  Girardin,  the  boldest,  the  ablest,  and 
the  last  open  supporter  of  liberty  against  oppression ; one  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  son  of  Jerome ; a picture  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  various  other  sketches  and  medallions;  and  shortly 
before  his  death,  he  had  completed  the  small  model  of  a full- 
sized  statue  of  the  ex-king  Jerome,  ordered  by  government 
for  the  Salle  des  Mar^chaux  de  France,  and  had  commenced 
a colossal  statue  of  Napoleon. 

The  following  article  respecting  the  merits  of  Count  D’Orsay 
as  an  artist  appeared  in  the  “ Presse  ” newspaper  of  the  1 0th 
of  November,  1850  (written  by  Monsier  De  La  Guerron- 
niere),  on  the  occasion  of  the  exhibition  of  a bust  of  Laraar- 
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tine  executed  by  the  Count.  The  lines  which  follow  the  article 
composed  by  Lamartine,  are  not  the  least  admirable  of  the 
celebrated  poet. 

Le  Buste  de  M.  De  Lamartine,  vers  A.  M.  Le  Comte 

D’Orsay. 

“ M.  le  comte  d’Orsay  est  un  amateur  de  I’art  plut&t  qu’un 
*■  artiste.  Mais  qu’est-ce  qu’un  amateur  ? C’est  un  volontaire 
parmi  les  artistes ; ce  sont  souvent  les  volontaires  qui  font  les 
coups  d’eclat  dans  I’atelier  comme  sur  les  champs  de  battaille. 
Qu’est  ce  qu’un  amateur  ? C’est  un  artiste  dont  le  g^nie  seul 
fait  la  vocation.  II  est  vrai  qu’il  ne  re^oit  pas  dans  son  en- 
fance  et  pendant  les  premieres  anndes  de  sa  vie  cette  Education 
du  metier  d’ou  sort  Michel  Ange,  d’oii  sort  Raphael.  II  suit 
moins  les  proofed^,  les  traditions,  les  secrets  pratiques  de  son 
art ; mais  s’il  doit  moins  au  maitre,  il  doit  plus  k la  nature. 
II  est  son  cEuvre.  C’est  elle  qui  a mis  le  ciseau  et  le  maillet 
du  sculpteur  entre  les  mains  fl^gantes  et  aristocratiques  de 
Mme.  de  Lamartine,  de  Semesie,  de  M.  de  Nerewerkerke  et 
de  M.  le  comte  d’Orsay. 

“ M d’Orsay  est  d’une  famille  ou  Ton  doit  avoir,  plus  que 
dans  toute  autre,  le  culte  du  beau  dans  I’art.  II  est  le  fils  d’un 
g^ndral  de  nos  ann^es  h^rioques,  aussi  c^I^bre  par  sa  beaute 
que  par  ses  faits  d’armees.  II  est  le  frdre  de  cette  belle 
Duchesse  de  Grammont,  dont  le  nom  rappelle  toutes  les  graces 
et  toutes  les  d^licatesses  d’esprit  de  la  cour  de  Louis  XIV. 
Lui-m6me,  avant  d’avoir  la  c^l^brit^  d’artiste  et  d’homme 
letr^,  cut  I’illustration  de  la  nature : il  fut  un  type  de  noblesse 
et  de  dignitd  dans  les  traits.  Il  exer9a  dans  les  salons  de 
Paris  et  de  Londres  la  dictature  Athenienne  du  gout  et  de 
I’^l^gance.  C’est  un  de  ces  hommes  qu’on  aurait  cm  prd- 
occupd  de  succ^s  futiles, — parce  que  la  nature  semble  les  avoir 
crees  uniquement  pour  son  plaisir, — mais  qui  trompent  la 
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nature,  et  qui,  apr^s  avoir  recueilli  les  16geres  admirations  des 
jeunes  gens  et  des  femmes  de  leur  %e,  ^chappent  k cette  atmos- 
phere de  legdretd  avant  le  temps  oil  ils  laisseiit  ses  idoles  dans 
le  vide.et  se  transforment  par  l’6tude  et  par  le  travail  en  hommes 
nouveaux,  en  hommes  de  merite  acquis  et  serieux.  M.  d’Orsay 
a hahite  longtemps  I’Anglcterre  ou  il  donnait  I’exemple  et  le  ton 
k cette  societe  aristocratique,un  peu  raide  et  deforme, qui  admire 
surtout  ce  qui  lui  manque,  la  grace  et  I’abandon  des  manieres. 
Mais  il  s’y  ktait  rendu  recommandable  aussi  et  surtout  par  le 
patronage  intelligent  et  infatigable  qu’il  exer^ait  envers  les 
Francais  de  toutes  les  classes  d^nues  de  ressources  dans  ce  dk- 
sert  de  Londres.  Une  des  plus  admirables  institutions  de  se- 
cours  pour  les  Francais  ses  compatriotes,  lui  doit  son  nom  et 
sa  prosp^rit^. 

“ Dk  cette  kpoque,  il  comments  k jouer  avec  I’argile,  le 
roarbre,  le  ciseau.  Lik  par  un  attachement  devenu  ime  parent^ 
d’esprit,  avec  une  des  plus  belles  et  des  plus  splendides  femmes 
de  son  kpoque,  il  fit  son  buste  pendant  qu’elle  vivait ; il  le  fit 
idkal  et  plus  touchant  aprks  sa  mort.  11  moule  en  formes 
kpres,  rudes,  sauvages,  de  grandeur  fruste,  les  traits  paysanes- 
ques  d’O’Connell.  Il  sculpta  la  viellesse  toujours  verte  et 
calmedeLord  Wellington.  Ces  busies  furent  a I’instant  vul- 
garises en  millieres  d’exemplaires  cn  Angleterre  et  k Paris. 
C’ktaint  des  creations  neuves.  Rien  de  factice  ; rien  de  con- 
venu ; rien  de  I’art,  exceptd  le  souverain  art,  celui  qu’on  ne 
sent  pas  et  qui  ne  laisse  sentir  que  I’homme. 

“ Ces  premiers  succks  lui  en  presageaient  de  plus  complets. 
Il  cherchait  un  visage.  D en  trouva  un.  Lord  Byron,  dont 
il  fut  I’ami  et  avec  lequel  il  voyagea  pendant  deux  ans  en 
Italie,  n’etait  plus  qu’un  souvenir  aimk  dans  son  coeur.  Il 
retrouva  ailleurs  le  genie  de  la  poksie  uni  a la  grandeur  du 
caractkre  et  k la  noblesse  du  courage.  11  fit  le  buste  de  La- 
martine. Il  le  fit  de  mkmoire,  sans  que  le  modkle  lui-mkme 
en  fut  instruit.  C’est  devant  ce  buste,  bientfit  exposk  au  salon, 
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que  nous  ^crivons  ces  lignes,  en  demandant  pardon  k M. 
Theophile  Gautier,  notre  spirituel  collaborateur,  d’anticiper  sur 
sa  critique,  et  de  venir  dans  son  gracieux  domaine,  nous  pro- 
fanes, qui  sommes  des  pionniers  de  la  politique  dans  un 
champ  si  rude  a labourer... 

“ Le  buste  do  Lamartine  6tait  tr^s  difficile  a sculpter,  selon 
nous  dira  t-on.  Scs  traits  sont  simples,  regulieres,  calmes, 
vastes ; cela  est  vrai. — Mais  c’est  que,  dans  leur  simplicity, 
dans  leur  regularity,  dans  leur  calme,  ils  ont  des  expressions 
fugitives  et  tr^s  diverses.  Or,  comment  ^tre  & la  fois  un  et 
divers,  pour  un  artiste  qui  se  donne  la  t^iche  de  reproduire  ce 
type  ? Lk  y tait  le  probldme.  Le  comte  d’Orsay  I’a  r^solu. 

“ La  nature,  qui  ne  se  plie  pas  k nos  dissections,  fait  quelque- 
fois  des  hommes  que  nous  pourrions  appeler  des  hommes 
multiples.  Elle  en  faisait  bien  davantage  dans  I’antiquite,  qui 
n’avait  pas  nos  sottes  jalousies,  nos  ridicvJes  pryjug<;s  ^ cet 
ygard,  et  qui  permettait  k un  homme  d’etre  a la  fois, — si 
Dieu  I’avait  fait  tel, — une  podte,  un  orateur,  un  soldat,  un 
homme  d’etat,  un  historien,  un  philosophe,  un  homme  de 
lettres.  Athdnes  et  Rome  sont  remplies  de  ces  hommes-lk, 
depuis  Solon,  jusqu’k  Pyriciys  et  Alcibiade,  depuis  Cicyron 
jusqu’^i  Cesar.  II  n’y  avait  point  alors  ce  systdme  de  caste 
dans  I’intelligence  et  dans  le  ciiractdre,  qui  ddfend  aujourd’hui 
en  France,  comme  cela  est  dyfendu  dans  I’lnde,  d’exorcer 
plusieurs  metiers,  ou  plusieurs  gdnies,  ou  plusieurs  caract^res 
^ la  fois.  Cette  castration  morale  de  I’homme  n’ltait  pas 
inventye.  VoilJl  pourquoi  les  hommes  de  ces  temps  nous 
paraissent  si  grands.  C’est  qu’ils  sont  entiers  ? Aujourd’hui 
ce  n’est  plus  cela.  Si  vous  avez  touchd  une  lyre  dans  votre 
jeunesse,  il  vous  sera  defendu  de  toucher  k une  ^pde  plus  tard. 
Vous  serez  rang^,  bon  gre  mal  grfe,  dans  la  caste  des  pontes. 
Si  vous  avez  revetu  un  uniforme,  il  vous  sera  interdit  d’etre 
un  fecrivain.  Si  vous  avez  yte  un  orateur,  il  vous  sera  im- 
possible de  rev^tir  un  uniforme  et  de  commander  une  armye. 
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Si  vous  avez  6crit  I’histoire,  il  vous  sera  reproche  de  toucher 
aux  choses  qui  seront  I’histoire  a ecrire  par  d’autres  un  jour. 
C’est  notre  loi.  C’est  ce  que  nous  appelons  la  division  du 
travail.  C’est  ce  j’appellerai  plus  justement  la  mutilation  des 
facult^s  humaines.  Mais  enfin,  il  n’y  a rien  ^ dire  ^ cela 
chez  nous.  C’est  un  fait ; c’est  convenu. 

“ Or,  il  arrive  quelquefois  que  la  nature  se  rdvolte  centre  ces 
distinctions  arbitraires  de  notre  socifete  et  de  notre  temps,  et 
qu’elle  donne  ^ un  mSme  homme  des  facultds  tr^s  diver- 
ses  quoique  trfes  completes. 

“ Voici  Lamartine  posant  devant  M.  D’Orsay  ! Evidemment 
il  y k la  plusieurs  Lamartine.  Lequel  choisira  le  sculpteur  ? 
Est-cc  le  Lamartine  des  Meditations poetiques,  des  Harmonies 
religieuses  et  de  Jocelyn  ? Est-ce  Larmartine  de  la  tribune  ? 
Est-ce  le  Lamartine  de  l’H6tel-de-Ville  haranguant  les  multi- 
tudes pour  desarmer  la  Revolution  du  drapeau  de  la  Terreur, 
la  poitrine  ddcouverte,  haletant,  les  habits  dechirds  ? Est-ce 
le  Lamartine  6crivant  VHistoire  des  Girondins  ? Est-ce  le  La- 
martine ^ cheval  et  au  feu  des  joum6es  de  mai  et  de  juin, 
marchant  k la  t^te  des  colonnes  de  la  garde  mobile  et  de  la 
garde  nationale,  centre  la  place  de  Greve  ou  centre  les  bar- 
ricades des  faubourgs  insurgds  ? Est-ce  Lamartine  vaincu, 
d^sarme  de  son  pouvoir  et  de  sa  popularity,  se  refugiant  de  la 
politique  dans  les  lettres,  et  demandant  k son  travail  solitaire 
et  k la  lampe  de  ses  nuits  des  travaux  qui  epuisent  la  jeunesse 
d’un  ycrivain  ? Eh  bien  ! non,  ce  n’est  ni  celui-ci,  ni  celui-la  que 
M.  le  Comte  D’Orsay  a voulu  choisir.  11  n’a  pas  choisi ; il 
a mieux  fait : il  a fait  le  Lamartine  de  la  nature,  le  Lamar- 
tine tout  entier.  Celui  des  poesies,  celui  de  la  tribune,  celui 
de  I’histoire,  celui  de  l’H6tel-de-Ville  et  celui  de  la  rue,  celui 
de  la  retraite  et  du  travail. 

“ Voil^  pour  nous  et  pour  I’avenir  I’incomparable  supyriority 
de  cette  oeuvre.  Ce  n’est  pas  tel  ou  tel  homme,  telle  ou  telle 
partie  de  la  vie  de  cet  homme,  c’est  I’homme,  I’homme  divers, 
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Thomme  multiple,  I’homme  commc  la  nature  et  le  hasard  des 
circonstances  I’ont  fait. 

“ On  jugera  de  cette  ceuvre  de  vie  au  Salon.  On  pourra 
critiquer  tel  ou  tel  coup  de  ciseau,  tel  ou  tel  muscle,  telle  ou 
telle  ligne  du  bronze  ou  du  marbre.  Mais  on  verra  vivre  un 
homme.  On  dira  ce  qu’un  de  nos  amis  a dit  en  voyant  pour  la 
premiere  fois  cette  epreuve : C’esi  le  buste  de  feu  Sucre. 
Stranger,  si  grand  juge,  est  sorti  plein  d’admiration  de  cet 
atelier.  Ami  du  mod^e  il  lui  appartenait  plus  qu  k personne 
de  prononcer  sur  le  talent  du  sculpteur. 

“ Au  reste,  il  paralt  que  le  module  lui-m6me  a ete  pressionnd 
par  son  image,  car  cette  impression  lui  a rendu  sa  voix  de 
po^te  qui  s’est  tue  dupuis  si  longtemps  au  tumulte  d’autres 
pens^es  et  d’autres  actes.  En  recevant  k M^con,  il  y a 
quelques  jours  ce  buste  qui  lui  etait  envoy^  par  le  statuaire,  il 
a adressd,  et  comme  improvise  dans  I’instant  m6me  k M.  le 
Comte  D’Orsay,  les  strophes  suivantes  que  nous  devons  a 
robb'geance  de  celui  qui  les  a re9ues.  Nos  lectures  y retrou- 
veront  la  voix  qui  nous  remuait  dans  notre  jeunesse,  et  que  le 
temps,  au  lieu  de  la  briser,  a rendu  plus  virile,  plus  grave  et 
plus  p^n^trante  que  jamais : — 

“ A Monsieur  Le  Comte  D’Orsay. 

I. 

“ Quand  le  bronze  ecumant  dans  ton  moule  d’argile, 
L^guera  par  ta  main  mon  image  fragile 
A I’oeU  indifir^rent  des  bommes  qui  naitront, 

Et  que,  passant  leurs  doigts  sur  ces  tempes  ridees, 
Comme  un  lit  devast6  du  torrent  des  idees, 

Fleins  de  doute,  ils  diront  entre  eux : De  qui  ce  front  ? 

II. 

“ Est-ce  un  Soldat  debout  frappe  pour  la  patrie  ? 

Un  pokte  qui  chante,  un  pontife  qui  prie  ? 

Un  orateur  qui  parle  aux  flots  seditieux  ? 

Est-ce  un  tribun  de  paix  soulev6  par  la  bouUe, 

Offrant,  le  coeur  gonde,  sa  poitrine  a la  foule. 

Pour  que  sa  liberte  remontkt  pure  aux  cieux  ? 
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III. 

“ Car  dans  ce  pied  qui  lutte,  et  dans  ce  &ont  qui  vibre, 
Dans  ces  lueurs  de  feu  qu’entr’ouvre  un  souffle  libre. 
Dans  ce  coeur  qui  bondit,  dans  ce  geste  serein, 

Dans  cette  arcbe  du  flanc  que  I’extase  soul^ve, 

Dans  ce  bras  qui  conunande  et  dans  cet  ceil  qui  r£ve, 
Phidias  a p6tri  sept  ames  dans  I’airain. 

IV. 

“ Sept  ames,  Phidias!  et  je  n’en  ai  plus  une ! 

De  tout  ce  qui  v4cut  je  subis  la  fortune. 

Arme  cent  fois  bris^e  entre  les  mains  du  temps, 

Je  s^me  des  trames  dans  ma  route  vers  la  tombeaux 
Et  le  si^cle  h^b4t6  dit : * Voyez  comme  tombe 
A moiti^  du  combat  chacun  des  combattans !’ 

V. 

“ Celui-lil  chanta  Dieu,  les  idoles  le  tuent  I 

Au  m^pris  des  petits,  les  grands  le  prostituent:' 
Notre  sang,  disent-ils  poxurquoi  I’epargnas-tu  ? 

Nous  en  aurions  tach^  la  griffe  populaire! 

Et  le  lion  couche  lui  dit  avec  col^re : 

Pourquoi  m’as-tu  calme  ? Ma  force  est  ma  vertu. 

VI. 

“ Va,  brise,  6 Phidias,  ta  dangereuse  epreuve ; 

Jettes-en  les  debris,  dans  le  feu,  dans  le  fleuve, 

De  peur  qu’un  foible  cmur,  de  doute  confondu, 

Ne  disc  en  contemplant  ces  affronts  sur  ma  joue, 

' Laissons  aller  le  monde  ^ son  courant  de  boue, 

Et  que  faut  d’un  coeur  un  si^cle  soit  perdu  1’ 

VII. 

“ Oui,  brise,  6 Phidias  I derobe  ce  visage 
A la  post6rit6,  qui  ballotte  une  image 
De  rOlympe  a I’egout,  de  la  glorie  k I’oubli. 

Au  pilori  du  temps  n’expose  pas  mon  ombre  1 
Je  suis  las  des  solcils,  laisse  mon  ume  a I'ombre. 

Le  bonhcur  de  la  mort,  c’est  d’etre  eneeveli  I 
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VIII. 

“ Que  la  feuille  d’hiver  au  vent  des  nuits  sem&, 

Que  du  coteau  natal  I’argile  encore  aimee 
Couvrent  vite  mon  front  moule  sous  son  linceul ! 

Je  ne  veux  de  vos  bruits  qu’un  souffle  dans  la  brise, 

Un  nom  inacheve  dans  un  coeur  qui  se  brise; 

J’ai  vecu  pour  la  foule,  et  je  veux  dormir  seul. 

“ A.  De  Lamartine.” 

“ II  y a encore  une  strophe  plus  touchante  et  aussi  grave  que 
les  autres.  Mais  nous  ne  nous  croyons  pas  permis  de  la 
copier.  L’auteur  ne  les  ecrivait  pas  pour  le  public,  mais  pour 
un  cceur.  Nous  obeissons  k la  discretion  qu’il  nous  aurait 
sans  doute  demandde. 

“ On  est  heureux  de  pouvoir  inspirer  de  pareils  vers ! Plus 
heureux  sans  doute  d’avoir  pu  les  ecrire  en  quelques  minutes, 
au  mUieu  des  preoccupations  des  affaires  et  des  difficultes  du 
temps.  Nous  en  felicitons  M.  D’Orsay  et  M.  De  Lamartme. 
L’un  a une  belle  page  en  vers ; I’autre  a une  belle  page  en 
marbre.  Ils  sont  quittes  I’une  en  vers  I’autre.  Mais  nous  ne 
le  sommes  pas  envers  eux,  car  nous  Icur  devons  une  double 
emotion,  et  nos  lecteurs  la  partageront  avec  nous. 

“ A.  De  La  Gueronniere.” 

There  are  some  excellent  remarks  on  D’Orsay’s  talents  as 
an  artist,  though  a little  too  eulogistic  perhaps,  in  an  article  in 
“ The  New  Monthly  Magazine,”  for  August,  1845. 

“ Whatever  Count  D’Orsay  undertakes,  seems  invariably 
to  be  well  done.  As  the  arbiter  elegantiarum  he  has  reigned 
supreme  in  matters  of  taste  and  fashion,  confirming  the 
attempts  of  others  by  his  approbation,  or  gratifying  them  by 
his  example.  To  dress,  or  drive,  to  shine  in  the  gay  world 
like  Count  D’Orsay  was  once  the  ambition  of  the  youth  of 
England,  who  then  discovered  in  this  model  no  higher  attri- 
butes. But  if  time,  who  ‘ steals  our  years  away,’  steals  also 
our  pleasures,  he  replaces  them  with  others,  or  substitutes  a 
better  thing ; and  thus  it  has  befallen  with  Count  D’Orsay. 
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“ If  the  gay  equipage,  or  the  well-apparelled  man  be  less 
frequently  seen  than  formerly,  that  which  causes  more  lasting 
satisfaction,  and  leaves  an  impression  of  a far  more  exalted 
nature,  comes  day  by  day  into  higher  relief,  awakening  only 
the  regret  that  it  should  have  been  concealed  so  long.  When 
we  see  what  Count  D’Orsay’s  productions  are,  we  are  tempted 
to  ask,  with  Malvolio’s  feigned  correspondent,  ‘ Why  were 
these  things  hid  ?’ 

“ But  we  are  glad  to  see  that  they  are  hidden  no  more, 
and  that  the  accomplished  Count  seems  disposed  to  show  the 
world  of  how  much  he  is  really  capable.  His  croquis  de  socle te 
had  long  charmed  his  inends,  and  his  great  skill  in  modelling 
was  bruited  abroad,  when  the  world  began  to  ask.  Is  it  true, 
that  in  the  man  of  fashion  exists  the  genius  of  the  sculptor 
and  the  painter  ? Evidence  was  soon  given  that  such  sur- 
mises were  true. 

“ Count  D’Orsay’s  statuettes  of  Napoleon  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  his  portraits  of  Dwarkanauth  Tagore  and 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  exhibited  capabilities  of  the  first  order,  and 
satisfied  every  inquiry.  Additional  proof  of  his  powers  has 
been  afforded  by  the  publication  of  the  engraving  of  his  por- 
trait of  Lord  Byron. 

“ It  is  certainly  a highly  interesting  work  of  art,  and,  in 
point  of  resemblance,  we  are  assured  that  one  who  knew  him, 
perhaps  best  of  all,  has  declared  that  until  now  there  never 
existed  a likeness  which  completely  satisfied  the  mind.  Certain 
traits  of  that  thoughtful  and  intelligent  countenance  were  want- 
ing in  other  portraits,  but  in  this  they  are  all  happily  united. 

“ Count  D’Orsay  has  represented  the  noble  bard  where 
most  he  loved  to  be,  on  the  deck  of  his  own  vessel.  He  is 
sitting  in  sailor’s  costume,  leaning  on  the  rudder,  with  his 
right  hand  under  his  chin,  and  his  head  elevated.  In  his  fine 
large  eyes  is  an  expression  of  deep  thought,  and  a pensive 
character  marks  his  firm  but  femininely-cut  mouth.  His 
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noble  expanse  of  forehead,  and  fine  contour  of  head,  are 
drawn  with  a free  and  vigorous  pencil.  If  we  did  not  know 
w’hose  likeness  was  intended,  we  should  still  call  this  portrait 
an  exceedingly  fine  study  ; but  our  interest  in  it  is  increased 
by  the  fidelity  of  the  resemblance.  The  portrait  is  well  en- 
graved by  Lewis. 

“ We  understand  that  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
is  so  well  pleased  with  the  statuettes  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
copies  of  which  he  has  given  an  order  to  be  executed  in  silver, 
that  he  is  now  sitting  to  the  Count  for  his  portrait  also.  We 
therefore  look  forward  with  a very  pleasant  anticipation  to  ano- 
ther likeness  of  the  hero  of  a hundred  fights — and  pictures  too.” 

Haydon,  in  his  Diary,  31  June,  1838,  makes  mention  of 
D’Orsay  : — “ About  seven,  D’Orsay  called,  whom  I had  not 
seen  for  long.  He  was  much  improved,  and  looking  the 
glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form ; really  a complete 
Adonis,  not  made  up  at  all.  He  made  some  capital  remarks, 
all  of  which  must  be  attended  to.  They  were  sound  impres- 
sions, and  grand.  He  bounded  into  his  cab,  and  drove  off 
like  a young  Apollo,  with  a fiery  Pegasus.  I looked  after  him. 
I like  to  see  such  specimens.”* 

Again,  in  his  Diary  10  July  1839,  Haydon  observes: — 
“ D’Orsay  called,  and  pointed  out  several  things  to  correct  in 
the  horse  (the  Duke’s  Waterloo  charger),  verifying  Lord  Fitz- 
roy’s  criticism  of  Sunday  last.  I did  them,  and  he  took  my 
brush  in  his  dandy  gloves,  which  made  my  heart  ache,  and 
lowered  the  hind  quarters,  by  bringing  over  a bit  of  the  sky. 
Such  a dress — white  great  coat,  blue  satin  cravat,  hair  oiled 
and  curling,  hat  of  the  primest  curve  and  purest  water,  gloves 
scented  with  eau  de  Cologne,  or  eau  de  jasmine,  primrose 
in  tint,  skin  in  tightness.  In  this  prime  of  dandyism  he  took 
up  a nasty  oily,  dirty  hogtool,  and  immortalized  Copenhagen 
(the  charger),  by  touching  the  sky.”f 

* Memoirs  of  B.  R.  Haydon,  vol.  iii.  p.  86.  f Ibid,  vol.  iii.  p.  105. 
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A friend  of  D’Orsay’s,  in  a notice  of  the  Count’s  death 
in  the  “ Globe  Newspaper,”  has  truly  observed  : — 

“ Unquestionably  one  of  the  celebrities  of  our  day,  the 
deceased  man  of  fashion,  claims  more  than  the  usual  curt  obitu- 
ary. It  were  unjust  to  class  him  with  the  mere  Brummels, 
Mildmays,  Alvanleys,  or  Pierrepoints  of  the  Regency,  with 
whom,  in  his  early  life,  he  associated,  much  less  the  modem 
men  about  town  who  have  succeeded  them ; equally  idle  were 
the  attempt  to  rank  him  with  a Prince  de  Ligne,  an  Admirable 
Crichton,  or  an  Alcibiades ; yet  was  he  a singularly  gifted  and 
brilliantly  accomplished  personage.” 

A writer  in  the  “ Annual  Register,”  in  another  notice  of  the 
Count’s  death,  thus  speaks  of  his  talents  and  acquirements  : — 
“ Few  men  in  his  position  have  shown  greater  accomplish- 
ments. His  literary  compositions  were  lively  and  imagina- 
tive. His  profile  portraits  of  his  friends  (of  which  many  have 
been  published  in  lithography)  are  felicitous  and  characteris- 
tic, and  his  statuettes  are  not  only  graceful,  but  possess  greater 
originality  of  conception  than  is  e\dnced  by  the  majority  of 
professional  artists.  In  his  general  intercourse  with  society, 
Count  D’Orsay  was  distinguished  not  merely  by  true  polite- 
ness, but  by  great  amiability.  He  was  kjnd  and  charitable 
to  his  distressed  countrymen,  and  one  of  the  most  assiduous 
supporters  of  the  Society  de  Bienfaisance. 

“ In  England,  the  Count  became  acquainted  with  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  in 
France,  he  fixed  his  own  residence  in  Paris.  His  name  was 
designated  several  times  for  diplomatic  office,  but  it  was  ru- 
moured, and  generally  believed,  that  the  Prince  was  too 
dependent  upon  his  personal  advice  and  assistance,  to  spare 
his  society.  We  are  now  told  (by  M.  Girardin,  in  ‘ La  Presse’), 
that  ‘ before  the  2nd  of  December,  nobody  made  greater  or 
more  reiterated  efforts  for  a policy  of  a different  course  and 
of  the  highest  aspirations ; after  tlic  2nd  of  December,  no 
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man  exerted  himself  more  to  assuage  the  stroke  of  pro- 
scription. The  President  of  the  Republic  had  not  a more 
devoted  and  sincere  friend  than  Count  D’Orsay,  and  it  is  at 
a moment  when  the  Prince  had  attached  him  to  his  person 
by  the  title  and  functions  of  Superintendent  of  the  Beaux 
Arts,  that  he  has  lost  him  for  ever.”* 

Count  D’Orsay’s  connections  vsrith  English  families  of  dis- 
tinction, and  relations  with  eminent  persons  of  his  country 
residing  in  England,  had  made  him  well  acquainted  with  Lon- 
don and  its  society,  before  his  intimacy  with  the  Blessingtons. 

In  1828,  Lady  Blessington  speaks  of  the  General  and 
Countess  D’Orsay,  as  having  taken  up  their  abode  in  Paris, 
and  their  recent  arrival  from  their  Chateau  in  Francke  Comte. 

No  mention,  however,  is  made  in  that  portion  of  her 
Journal,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  previous  part  of  “The  Idler  in 
France,”  of  their  son.  Count  Alfred  U’Orsay.  “ The  Coun- 
tess D’Orsay,”  Lady  Blessington  observes,  “ had  been  a cele- 
brated beauty,  and  though  a grandmother,  still  retains  consi- 
derable traces  of  it.  Her  countenance  is  so  spirituelle  and 
piquant,  that  it  gives  additional  point  to  the  clever  things  she 
perpetually  utters  ; and  what  greatly  enhances  her  attractions, 
is  the  perfect  freedom  from  any  of  the  airs  of  a belle  esprit, 
and  the  total  exemption  from  affectation  that  distinguishes  her. 

“ General  D’Orsay,  known  frona  his  youth  as  Le  Beau 
D’Orsay,  still  justifies  the  appellation,  for  he  is  the  handsom- 
est man  of  his  age  that  I ever  beheld.  It  is  said,  that  when 
the  Emperor  first  saw  him,  he  observed  ‘ that  he  would  make 
an  admirable  model  for  a Jupiter,’  so  noble  and  commanding 
was  the  character  of  his  beauty.  There  is  a calm  and 
dignified  simplicity  in  the  manner  of  General  D’Orsay,  that 
harmonizes  with  his  lofty  bearing.”! 

Elsewhere,  Lady  Blessington  observes  : — “ I know  no  such 

* This  appointment  was  announced  only  a few  days  before  his  death. 

I The  Idler  in  France,  vol.  i.  p.  238. 
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brilliant  talker  as  she  (the  Countess  D’Orsay)  is.  No  matter 
what  may  be  the  subject  of  conversation,  her  wit  flashes 
brightly  on  all,  and  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  effort 
or  pretension.  She  speaks  from  a mind  overflowing  with 
general  information,  made  available  by  a retentive  memory,  a 
ready  wit,  and  inexhaustible  good  spirits.”* 

The  customary  transmission  of  intellectual  power  in  the 
maternal  line,  and  of  striking  traits  of  physical  conformation 
from  sire  to  children,  were  not  deviated  from  in  the  case  of 
the  children  of  the  brilliant  Countess  and  the  Beau  D’Orsay. 

The  mother  of  the  Countess  D’Orsay,  Madame  Crawford, 
was  a person  of  singular  endowments.  The  King  of  Wur- 
temberg  had  been  privately  married  to  this  lady  ; But  on  the 
legal  marriage  of  the  king  with  a royal  personage,  which  his 
former  wife  considered  as  an  act  of  injustice  to  herself  and  her 
children  (a  son  who  died  young,  though  grown  up,  and  a 
daughter,  afterwards  Madame  D’Orsay),  she  went  to  France, 
and  fixed  her  abode  there.  She  subsequently  married  a Mr. 
O’Sullivan,  an  Irishman  of  large  fortune  in  India,  and 
after  his  death,  Mr.  Crawford,  a member  of  an  ancient  Scotch 
family,  and  also  possessed  of  large  property.  She  survived 
him,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

In  India,  the  personal  attractions  of  this  lady  obtained  for 
her  the  title  of  “ La  Belle  Sullivan.”  On  her  return,  one  of 
her  countrymen  addressed  the  following  jeu  d’ esprit. 

ON  SENDING  A SMALL  BOTTLE  OF  OTTO  OF  HOSES  TO  MUS.  SUL- 
LIVAN : — 

“ Quand  la  ‘ belle  Sulivan,’  quitta  I’Asie, 

La  Rose,  amoureuses  de  scs  charmes. 

Pleura  le  depart  de  sa  belle  amie, 

Et  ce  flacon  contient  ses  lai'mes.” 

Madame  Crawford,  in  1828,  was  residing  in  Paris.  “Her 
Hotel,”  says  Lady  Blessington,  in  her  diary,  “ is  a charm- 
ing one,  entre  Cour  et  Jardin : and  she  is  the  most  ex- 
* The  Idler  in  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  33. 
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traordinary  person  of  her  age  I have  ever  seen.  In  her 
eightieth  year,  she  does  not  look  to  be  more  than  fifty-five, 
and  possesses  all  the  vivacity  and  good  humour  peculiar  only 
to  youth.  Scrupulously  exact  in  her  person,  and  dressed  with 
the  utmost  care  as  well  as  good  taste,  she  gives  me  a notion 
of  the  appearance  which  the  celebrated  Ninon  de  L’Enclos 
must  have  presented  at  the  same  age,  and  has  much  of  the 
charm  of  manner  said  to  have  belonged  to  that  remarkable 
woman.  It  was  an  interesting  sight  to  see  her  smrounded  by 
her  grand-children  and  great-grand-children,  all  remarkable 
for  their  good  looks,  and  affectionately  attached  to  her,  while 
she  appears  not  a little  proud  of  them.” 

Lady  Blessington,  in  referring  to  the  fascinating  powers  of 
this  elderly  gentlewoman,  and  comparing  them  with  those  of 
Ninon  de  L’Enclos,  some  seven-and-twenty  years  later  might 
have  found  an  elderly  gentlewoman  verging  on  sixty,  nearer 
home,  possessing  the  extraordinary  attractions  she  alluded  to 
in  the  case  of  the  old  French  lady,  who  had  a violent  attack 
of  youth  every  spring,  for  upwards  of  half  a century. 

Ninon  de  L’Enclos,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  inspired  the 
Marquis  of  Scvignfe  with  the  tender  passion. 

Borderingon  her  seventieth  year,she  inspireda  Swedish  noble- 
man, a bold  Baron,  with  feelings  of  admiration  and  affection. 

Her  last  conquest  was  at  the  age  of  eighty ; “ Monsieur 
l’Abb6  Gedouin  fut  la  derniere  passion.” 

But  the  last  named  Abhe,  it  would  appear,  was  not  the  first 
Abb6  who  had  felt  the  power  of  her  attractions,  even  in  her 
mature  years.  The  Abb6  Chaulieu,  descanting  on  the  loveli- 
ness of  this  remarkable  old  woman,  said : “ L’amour  s’est 
retir^  jusque  dans  les  rides  de  son  fi-ont.” 

Ninon  preserved,  not  only  her  beauty,  but  her  sprightliness 
of  fancy,  in  her  advanced  years.  She  had  the  art  of  saying 
good  things  promptly  and  appropriately  on  proper  occasions, 
in  a natural  manner,  and  the  good  sense  never  to  violate  the 
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decencies  of  life  in  conversation.  She  made  no  affectation  of 
prudery,  however,  and  even  declaimed  much  against  prudes. 
“Elies  etoient  les  Jansenistes  de  I’Amour.”* 

The  late  Duke  de  Grammont,  father  of  the  present  Duke 
(brother-in-law  of  Count  Alfred  D’Orsay),  is  described  by  Lady 
Blessington  as  “ a fine  old  man,  who  has  seen  much  of  the 
world,  without  having  been  soured  by  its  trials.  Faithful  to 
his  sovereign  during  adversity,  he  is  affectionately  cherished  by 
the  whole  of  the  present  royal  family,  who  respect  and  love 
him,  and  his  old  age  is  cheered  by  the  unceasing  devotion  of 
his  children,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Guiche,  who  are  fondly 
attached  to  him.”t 

The  parents  of  the  present  Duke  of  Grammont  accom- 
panied the  royal  family  in  their  exile  to  Scotland.  The  mother 
of  the  Duke  died  in  Holyrood  House  in  1803. 

In  October,  1825,  “ the  remains  of  the  Duchess  of  Gram- 
mont, which  had  lain  in  the  royal  vault  of  the  chapel  of  Holy- 
rood  since  the  year  1803,  were  transported  in  a hearse,  from 

* Lettres  de  Ninon  de  L’Enclos,  &c.,  avec  sa  Vie,  16mo.,  Lon. 
1782,  tome  i.  p.  31. 

f The  celebrated  Duchesse  de  Grammont,  who  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold in  the  French  Revolution,  was  the  sister  of  the  famous  minister, 
the  Duke  de  Choiseul.  In  1751,  we  find  the  Duchesse  de  Grammont 
thus  described,  by  one  of  her  cotemporaries  : — “ She  never  dissembles 
her  contempt  or  dislike  of  any  man,  in  whatever  degree  of  elevation. 
It  is  said  she  might  have  supplied  the  place  of  Madame  de  Pampadour, 
if  she  had  pleased.  She  treats  the  ceremonies  and  pageants  of  courts 
as  things  beneath  her.  She  possesses  a most  uncommon  share  of  un- 
derstanding, and  has  very  high  notions  of  honour  and  reputation.” 
This  celebrated  lady  possessed  a very  uncommon  share  of  courage  and 
magnanimity,  which  she  was  called  on  some  thirty  years  later  to  ex- 
hibit— not  in  gilded  salons  or  brilliant  circles  of  wit  and  fashion,  but 
before  the  Revolutionary  tribunal,  and  on  the  scaffold.  The  Duchesse, 
when  brought  before  the  judges  of  that  murderous  tribunal,  with  an 
energy  and  eloquence  that  even  struck  the  judicial  assassins  of  that 
iniquitous  court  with  surprize,  pleaded  for  the  life  of  her  dear  friend, 
the  Duchesse  du  Chatelet,  but  plead  for  it  in  vain.  They  died  on  the 
same  scaffold. 
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the  palace  to  Newhaven,  to  be  embarked  on  board  a French 
corvette  at  anchor  in  the  roads.  The  Lord  Provost  and 
magistrates,  the  Lord  Advocate,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Sir 
Patrick  Walker,  Sir  Henry  Jardine,  &c.,  attended,  and  followed 
the  hearse  in  mourning  coaches  to  the  place  of  cmbarcation, 
as  a testimony  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  illustrious 
lady,  who  died  while  sharing  the  exile  of  the  royal  family  of 
France.  The  original  shell  had  previously  been  enclosed  in  a 
coffin  of  a very  superb  description,  covered  with  crimson 
velvet,  and  gorgeously  ornamented.  The  plate  bore  the  follow- 
ing inscription. 

“ Louise  Francoise  Gabriellc  Aglac 
De  Polignac, 

Duchesse  de  Grammont, 
nee  a Paris  le  7 Mai, 

17G3; 

morte  le  30  Mars, 

1803.”* 

Lady  Tankerville,  sister  of  the  present  Duke  of  Grammont, 
is  a native  of  Paris.  Her  position  in  early  life,  belonging  to 
one  of  the  first  families  in  France,  and  one  of  those  the  most 
devoted  to  the  Bourbons,  added  to  her  great  beauty,  rendered 
her  in  the  old  regime  an  object  of  general  attention  and  at- 
traction at  court.  The  Duke  de  Beni,  before  his  alliance  with 
a Neapolitan  princess,  wished  much  to  marry  Mademoiselle 
de  Grammont.  On  the  downfall  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons,  her  family  having  suffered  severely  in  the  revolution, 
she  came  to  England,and  during  her  residence  in  this  country  in 
quasi  exile,  married  the  Earl  of  Tankerville.  This  lady  possesses 
all  the  vivacity  of  her  nation,  and  graceful,  sprightly  manners. 

Charles  Augustus,  Lord  Ossulston,  the  present  Earl  of 
TankCTville,  the  28th  of  July,  1826,  married  Corisande  de 
Grammont,  daughter  of  Antoine,  Due  de  Grammont,  and 
Aglae  de  Polignac. 

•Annual  Register,  1825,  p.  148. 
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Another  sister  of  the  present  Duke  de  Grammont  married 
General,  afterwardsMarshal,Sebastiani,who,  though  an  habitual 
invalid,  was  sagaciously  chosen  by  the  King  of  the  Barricades 
to  represent  the  armed  majesty  of  France  at  the  court  of  St. 
James,  immediately  after  the“  three  glorious  days  ” of  1830.* 

He  was  a man  of  profound  reflection,  though  of  no  pre- 
tensions  to  talent  of  any  kind.  He  had  the  art  of  exerting 
influence  without  exciting  envy  or  raising  opposition.  At  an 
interval  of  thirty  years  he  married  two  ladies  of  the  highest 
rank  in  France — a Coigny  and  a Grammont. 

In  a letter  of  the  Due  de  Grammont,  then  Due  de  Guiehe, 
(without  date)  to  Lady  Blessington,  he  says,  “ My  sister  is 
gone  to  London  as  emhassadriee  de  Ls.  Pe.  Is  it  not  strange  ? 
But  what  will  appear  to  you  still  more  so,  is,  that  this  extraor- 
dinary ehange  at  their  time  of  life  is  the  operation  of  love,  by 
whieh  influenee  no  eouple  of  sixteen  have  been  ever  more  sub- 
dued. I who  feel  daily  old  age  creeping  on,  I hope  that  some  like 
occurrence  will  in  twenty  years  time  set  me  up  again.  I,  how- 
ever, trust  that  through  our  numerous  acquaintances  and  con- 
nections with  English  society,  she  will  be  hien  recue,  and  that 
people  will  remember  the  Comtesse  Sebastiani  est  ne'e  Gram- 
mont. Believe  me,  my  dear  Lady  Blessington,  ever  faithfully 
your  attached  friend,  (signed,)  GuiCHE.” 

Count  D’Orsay  was  a year  younger  than  his  sister,  the  pre- 
sent Duchess  of  Grammont.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  the 
Count,  by  the  desire  of  that  lady  I \'isited  her  at  her  seat  at 
Chambourcy,  near  St.  Germain  en  Laye.  Her  resemblance  to 
her  brother  is  striking.  A more  dignified  and  commanding,  but 
withal  amiable  looking  lady,  I have  seldom  met.  Though  her 
face  and  noble  form  had  been  touched  but  recently  by  the  hand 
of  sorrow  and  of  sickness,  the  remains  were  still  there  of  sur- 

* Byron  speaks  of  meeting  General  Count  Sebastiani,  “ a cousin  of 
Napoleon,”  in  London,  in  1816.  “ Sebastiani,”  he  observes,  is  “ a fine 
foreign  villanous-looking,  intelligent,  and  very  agreeable  man.” 
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passing  loveliness  and  beauty,  and  in  her  conversation  there 
were  ample  evidences  of  a high  order  of  intellect,  and  of 
exalted  sentiments  of  a religious  kind.  Five  and  twenty  years 
previously,  she  was  described  by  Lady  Blessington  as  the  most 
striking-looking  woman  she  ever  beheld.  Tall  and  graceful, 
her  commanding  figure  at  once  dignified  and  perfectly  sym- 
metrical, was  in  harmony  with  her  nolfie  features,  their  lofty 
expression  of  superior  intelligence  and  the  imposing  character 
of  her  conversational  powers. 

With  respect  to  Count  D’Orsay’s  sentiments  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  I have  a few  words  to  add. 

I visited  my  poor  friend  a few  weeks  before  his  death,  and 
found  him  evidently  sinking,  in  the  last  stage  of  disease  of 
the  kidneys,  complicated  with  spinal  complaint.  The  wreck 
only  of  the  beau  D’Orsay  was  there. 

He  was  able  to  sit  up  and  to  walk,  though  with  difficulty 
and  evidently  with  pain,  about  his  room,  which  was  at  once 
his  studio,  reception  room,  and  sleeping  apartment.  He 
burst  out  crying  when  I entered  the  room,  and  continued  for 
a length  of  time  so  much  affected  that  he  could  hardly  speak 
to  me.  Gradually  he  became  composed,  and  talked  about  Lady 
Blessington’s  death,  but  all  the  time  with  tears  pouring  down 
his  pale  wan  face,  for  even  then  his  features  were  death-stricken. 

He  said  with  marked  emphasis,  “ In  losing  her  I lost  every 
thing  in  this  world — she  was  to  me  a mother  I a dear,  dear 
mother ! a true  loving  mother  to  me  !’’  While  he  uttered 
these  words  he  sobbed  and  cried  like  a child.  And  referring 
to  them,  he  again  said,  “ You  understand  me,  Madden”  I 
understood  him  to  be  speaking  what  he  felt,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  his  accents,  in  his  position,  or  his  expressions,  (for 
his  words  sounded  in  my  ears  like  those  of  a dying  man,)  which 
led  me  to  believe  he  was  seeking  to  deceive  himself  or  me. 

I turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  I thought  most  im- 
portant to  him.  I said,  among  the  many  objects  which 
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caught  my  attention  in  the  room,  I was  very  glad  to  see  a 
crucifix  placed  over  the  head  of  his  bed ; men  living  in  the 
world,  as  he  had  done,  were  so  much  in  the  habit  of  forgetting 
all  early  religious  feelings.  D’Orsay  seemed  hurt  at  the  ob- 
servation. I then  plainly  said  to  him,  “ The  fact  is,  I imagined, 
or  rather  I supposed,  you  had  followed  Lady  Blessington’s  ex- 
ample, if  not  in  giving  up  your  own  religion,  in  seeming  to  con- 
form to  another  more  in  vogue  in  England.”  D’Orsay  rose 
up  with  considerable  energy,  and  stood  erect  and  firm  with  obvi- 
ous exertion  for  a few  seconds,  looking  like  himself  again,  and 
pomting  to  the  head  of  the  bed,  he  said,  “ Do  you  see  those 
two  swords  ?”  pointmg  to  two  small  swords  (which  were  hung 
over  the  crucifix  crosswise) ; “ do  you  see  that  sword  to  the 
right  ? With  that  sword  I fought  in  defence  of  my  religion. 
I had  only  joined  my  regiment  a few  days,  when  an  officer  at 
the  mess-table  used  disgusting  and  impious  language  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  I called  on  him  to  desist ; he  re- 
peated the  foul  language  he  had  used ; I threw  a plate  of 
spinach  across  the  table  in  his  face ; a challenge  ensued  ; we 
fought  that  evening  on  the  rampart  of  the  town,  and  I have 
kept  that  sword  ever  since.” 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  false  notions  of  honour, 
or  the  erroneous  ones  of  religion  which  may  have  prompted 
the  encounter,  I think  there  is  evidence  in  it,  of  early  impres- 
sions of  a religious  nature  having  been  made  on  the  mind  of 
this  singiJar  man,  and  of  some  remains  of  them  still  existing 
at  the  period  above-named,  however  strangely  presented. 

On  this  occasion.  Count  D’Orsay  informed  me  that  Lady 
Blessington  never  ceased  “ in  her  heart”  to  he  a Catholic, 
although  she  occasionally  attended  the  church  of  another  per- 
suasion ; and  that  while  she  was  in  Paris,  she  went  every 
Sunday  to  the  Madeleine,  in  company  with  some  member  of 
his  family. 

And  here  I may  observe,  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  I 
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\nsited  Lady  Blcssington  on  a Sunday,  after  her  return  from 
church,  I found  her  with  several  visitors,  discussing  the  merits 
of  the  sermon  she  had  just  heard  preached.  Her  ladyship 
inveighed  strongly  against  the  sermon,  and  the  style  of  preach- 
ing in  England. 

A young  man  observed,  he  should  hardly  have  expected 
such  severe  censures  on  their  pulpit  from  a person  of  such  high 
church  principles  as  her  Ladyship. 

Lady  Blcssington  said,  very  calmly  and  more  deliberately 
than  usual,  “ The  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  church  never 
appeared  to  me  better  than  those  of  the  Catholic  church.  I 
was  educated  in  the  doctrines  of  that  church.  When  I mar- 
ried I got  into  the  habit  of  accompanying  my  husband  to  his 
church,  and  I continued  to  go  there  from  the  force  of  habit 
and  for  convenience,  but  never  from  conviction  of  its  doc- 
trines being  better  than  those  of  the  Catholic  church.” 

I think  there  were  seven  or  eight  persons  present  when  this 
startling  avowal  was  made. 

But  perhaps  I ought  to  have  observ'ed,  fully  two  or  three 
years  before  that  period,  I had  taken  the  liberty  of  an  old  and 
privileged  friend  to  write  a letter  to  her  Ladyship,  venturing 
to  remind  her  of  the  faith  she  had  been  born  in,  to  point  out 
the  hollowness  of  the  pleasures  of  that  society  in  which  she 
moved,  of  the  insufficiency  of  them  for  her  true  happiness, 
of  the  day  that  must  come  when  it  would  be  found  that  reli- 
gion was  of  more  importance  than  all  the  fame,  or  glory,  or 
delight  that  ever  was  obtained  by  intellectual  powers,  or  en- 
joyed in  brilliant  circles.  And  though  that  letter  has  no  place 
among  her  papers,  I have  reason  to  know  it  did  not  pass 
altogether  out  of  her  memory. 

The  death  of  D’Orsay  was  thus  noticed  by  “ La  Presse,” 
edited  by  Emilic  Girardin,  of  the  5th  of  August,  1852  : — 

“ Le  Comte  Alfred  D’Orsay  est  mort  ce  matin  k trois 
heures. 
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“ La  douleur  et  le  vide  de  cette  mort  seront  vivement  res- 
sentis  par  tous  les  amis  qu’il  comptait  en  si  grand  nombrc  en 
France  et  en  Angleterre,  dans  tous  les  rangs  de  la  socidte,  et 
sous  tous  les  drapeaux  de  la  politique. 

“ A Londres,  les  salons  de  Gore  House  furent  toujours  ouverts 
k tous  les  proscrits  politiques,  qu’ils  s’appelassent  Louis  Bona- 
parte ou  Louis  Blanc,  k tous  les  naufrages  de  la  fortune  et  a 
toutes  les  illustrations  de.  I’art  et  de  la  science. 

“ A Paris,  il  n’avait  qu’un  vaste  atelier,  rnais  ou  quiconque 
allait  frapper  au  nom  d’un  malheur  k secourir  ou  d’un  pro- 
grks  k encourager,  dtait  toujours  assurd  du  plus  affable  accueil  et 
du  plus  cordial  concours. 

“Avant  le  2 Decembre,  nul  ne  fit  d’efforts  plus  r^iteres  pour 
quc  la  politique  suivit  un  autre  cours  et  s’^levat  aux  plus 
hautes  aspirations. 

“ Aprks  le  2 Ddcembre,  nul  ne  s’employa  plus  activement 
pour  amortir  les  coups  de  la  proscription : Pierre  Dupont  le 
salt  et  pent  le  certifier. 

“ Le  President  de  la  Republique  n’avait  pas  d’ami  a la 
fois  plus  devoud  et  plus  sincere  que  le  Comte  D’Orsay ; et 
c’est  quand  il  venait  de  le  rapprocher  de  lui  par  le  titre  et  les 
fonctions  de  surintendant  des  beaux-arts  qu’il  le  perd  pour 
toujours. 

“ C’est  une  perte  irreparable  pour  I’Art  et  pour  les  artistes, 
mais  c’est  une  perte  plus  irreparable  encore  pour  la  Vdrite  et 
pour  le  President  de  la  Republique,  car  les  palais  n’ont  que 
deux  portes  ouvertes  k la  Vdrite  : la  porte  de  I’Amitid  et  la 
porte  de  I’adversit^,  de  I’amiti^  qui  est  a I’adversite  ce  que 
I’eclair  est  k la  foudre. 

“ La  justice  indivisible,  la  justice  dgale  pour  tous,  la  justice 
dont  la  mort  tient  les  balances  compte  les  jours  quand  elle  ne 
mesure  pas  les  dons.  Alfred  D’Orsay  avait  6t6  comble  de 
trop  de  dons — grand  coeur,  esprit,  un  gout  pur,  beaut6  an- 
tique, force  athl^tique,  adresse. incomparable  a tous  les  exer- 
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cices  du  corps,  aptitude  incontestable  h.  tous  les  arts  auxquels 
il  s’6tait  adonn6  : dessin,  peinture,  sculpture — Alfred  D’Orsay 
avait  fet6  combld  de  trop  de  dons  pour  que  ses  jours  ne  fussent 
pas  parcimonieusement  comptds.  La  mort  a ^te  inexorable, 
mais  elle  a et^  juste.  Elle  ne  I’a  pas  traitd  en  homme  vul- 
gaire.  Elle  ne  I’a  pas  pris,  elle  I’a  choisi.” 

Among  those  who  attended  the  funeral  of  Count  D’Orsay, 
were  Prince  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Count  de  Montaubon,  Count 
de  Latour  du  Pin,  the  Marquis  du  Prat,  M.  Emile  de  Girardin, 
M.  Clesinger,  the  sculptor ; M.  Charles  Lafitte,  M.  Bixio,  M. 
Alexandre  Dumas,  jun.,  M.  Hughes  Ball,  and  several  other 
English  gentlemen.  The  Duke  de  Grammont,  brother-in-law 
of  Count  D’Orsay,  being  confined  to  his  bed  by  illness.  Count 
Alfred  de  Grammont  and  the  Duke  de  Lespare,  nephews  of 
the  deceased,  were  the  chief  mourners.  No  funeral  oration 
was  pronounced  over  the  body,  but  the  emotion  of  the  persons 
present  was  great,  and  the  sadness  of  the  scene  was  increased 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Duchess  de  Grammont,  sister  of  the 
deceased,  who,  with  her  husband,  had  assiduously  attended  him 
during  his  illness. 

“ The  Bulletin  de  Paris  says,  ‘ When  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Count  D’Orsay  was  communicated  to  the  Prince  President, 
he  exclaimed,  that  he  had  lost  ‘ his  best  friend.’  The  same 
joiumal  states,  that  the  large  model  of  the  statue  of  Napoleon, 
which  Count  D’Orsay  was  making  from  a small  one,  executed 
by  Mortimer,  which  was  seen  at  the  London  Exhibition,  was 
nearly  terminated  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  that  M.  Cle- 
singer was  formally  charged  by  him  to  finish  his  marble  statue 
of  the  ex-King  Jerome.”* 

The  Prince  President,  we  are  told,  exclaimed,  when  he  heard 
of  the  death  of  Count  D’Orsay,  that  he  had  lost  “ his  best 
friend.”  The  Prince  President  may  have  said  these  words, 
and  the  day  may  come  when  he  will  feel  that  Count  D’Orsay 
* Gentleman’s  Magazine,  September,  1862,  p.  308. 
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was  one  of  his  very  best  and  truest  friends,  when  he  raised  his 
voice,  not  once  or  twice,  but  frequently,  it  is  asserted,  agjunst 
the  meditated  act  of  treason  to  the  government  he,  the  Prince 
President,  had  sworn  to  maintain. 

The  relations  that  existed  at  Gore  House  between  Count 
D’Orsay,  something  more  than  a mere  leader  of  fashion  in 
London — the  intimate  friend  of  statesmen  of  all  parties,  of 
political  people  of  great  eminence  in  Parliament,  of  editors  of 
newspapers,  mighty  men  of  influence  of  “ the  fifth  estate  of 
the  realm;”  of  the  foreign  ministers  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  and  the  secretaries  of  the  several  legations,  and  though 
last,  not  least  in  importance,  the  intimate  and  confidential 
friend  of  the  lady  at  whose  re-unions  in  Gore  House  of  the 
celebrities  of  all  political  parties,  and  of  all  intellectual  pursuits 
in  London, — and  the  proscribed  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  the 
twice  discomfited  conspirator,  and  still  conspiring  refugee  in 
England,  were  such  as  might  have  been  expected ; they  were 
most  intimate,  cordial,  and  confiding.  To  those  relations,  it 
may  be  truly  said,  without  exaggeration  or  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, the  proscribed  conspirator  was  indebted  for  the  position 
in  society,  the  opportunities  of  acquiring  influence,  of  obtaining 
an  early  and  timely  knowledge  of  passing  events  in  foreign 
courts,  and  especially  in  the  court  of  France,  and  in  the  diplo- 
matic circles  in  London ; and  also  of  promoting  his  views  in 
France,  by  the  co-operation  • of  Count  D’Orsay’s  immediate 
friends  and  influential  connections,  which  ultimately  secured 
for  him  the  Presidency  of  the  French  Republic.* 

* On  the  9th  of  April,  1849,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  wrote  a letter 
to  the  Count  D’Orsay,  in  which  the  following  passage  occurs  : Je  me 

rejouis  de  la  prosperity  de  la  France  et  du  succys  de  M.  le  President 
de  la  Rypuhlique.  Tout  tend  vers  la  permanence  dela  paix  de  I’Europe 
qui  est  necessairy  pour  le  bonheur  de  chacun.  Votre  ami  tres  devouy 

Wellington.” 

This  singular  letter  of  one  of  the  most  clear-sighted,  far-seeing  men 
of  modern  times  was  written  after  the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon 
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But  the  coup  d'etat,  which  was  accomplished  at  the  ex- 
pense of  personal  honour,  and  the  cost  of  perjury  and  blood, 
put  an  end  to  the  relations  of  amity  that  had  subsisted  hitherto 
between  Count  D’Orsay  and  Prince  Louis  Napoleon.  D’Orsay, 
with  all  his  faults,  w'as  a man  of  chivalrous  notions,  as  to  the 
obligations  of  solemn  promises  and  sacred  oaths  ; he  believed 
the  President  of  the  Republic  had  violated  those  obligations,  and 
D’Orsay  was  not  a man,  for  any  consideration  on  earth,  to 
refrain  from  expressing  his  opinion  of  the  dishonour  of  such 
a violation.  Very  shortly  after  the  coup  d'etat,  a friend  of 

mine.  Monsieur  du  P , dined  in  Paris,  at  the  house  of  a 

French  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank,  where  Count  D’Orsay 
was  present.  There  were  about  twenty  or  two  and  twenty 
persons  present,  persons  of  distinction  and  of  various  political 
sentiments.  The  all-important  topic  of  the  coup  d'etat  was 
discussed  for  some  time  with  all  due  prudence  and  reserve. 
D’Orsay  at  length  coming  out  with  one  of  his  customary  notes 
of  preparation,  “ d bas  I"  made  short  work  of  the  reserve 
and  prudence  of  the  discussion.  He  expressed  his  opinion  in 
English  in  a deliberate  manner,  speaking  in  a loud  tone,  but 

to  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic.  iVbt  after  the  coup  d’etat  of  Decem- 
ler,  1851.  A few  dates  of  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  career  of  Louis  Napoleon,  will  enable  us  to  form  a better  idea 
of  the  views  expressed  in  the  communication  above  referred  to. 

Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  President  of  the  Republic,  the  10th  of 
December,  1848.  His  coup  d’etat,  the  arrest  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  downfall  of  the  Republic,  took 
place  the  2nd  of  December,  1851.  His  presidential  powers  were  pro- 
longed  for  ten  years  the  20th  of  December,  1851.  He  was  proclaimed 
Emperor  the  2nd  December,  1852,  then  in  his  forty-third  year,  being 
born  the  20th  of  April,  1808. 

From  the  time  of  the  Chartist  demonstration  in  London,  in  1848, 
when  the  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  (then  in  exile)  was  sworn  in  as  a 
special  constable,  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  in  the  metropolis  of 
England,  to  the  period  when  he  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  French, 
in  December,  1852,  there  was  an  interval  of  about  four  years  and  a 
half. 
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emphatically  and  distinctly,  these  words,  “ It  is  the  greatest 
political  swindle  that  ever  has  been  practised  in  the  world  !” 

My  friend,  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
D’Orsay,  was  dismayed  at  “ the  indiscretion  of  this  explosion 
of  opinion.”  It  was  like  a bomb  shell  in  the  circle.  There 
were  persons  present  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  to  ad- 
vance their  fortunes  by  the  Prince’s  favour,  there  were  several 
servants  in  the  room  at  the  time  moreover,  and  it  might  be 
reasonably  feared  at  that  period  the  police  were  not  remiss  in 
making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  servants  of  all  persons 
of  political  influence  and  importance  in  Paris. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  D’Orsay  at  that  time  was 
wholly  dependent  on  the  favour  of  the  Prince  for  his  future 
position  in  his  own  country.  He  had  left  England  utterly 
ruined  in  his  circumstances,  and  came  to  France  counting  on 
the  friendship  and  gratitude  of  his  former  friend  at  the  head 
of  the  French  Republic,  to  whose  elevation  he  had  certainly 
very  largely  contributed.  He  was  well  received  by  the  Prince, 
and  proffers  of  public  employment  adequate  to  his  expectations 
and  his  talents  were  made  to  him.  But  after  the  period  of  the 
coup  d'etat  and  the  dinner  above  referred  to — post  or  propter 
that  entertainment — the  friendship  of  the  Prince  for  the  Count 
cooled  down  from  blood  heat  to  the  freezing  point,  and  even- 
tually to  zero.  The  man  with  the  heavy  eyelids  and  the 
leaden  hand  of  care  and  calculation  pressing  them  down,  when 
he  imposed  on  himseJf  the  weight  of  empire,  could  not  see 
his  former  friends  without  looking  down  on  them,  and  D’Or- 
say was  not  a man  to  be  looked  down  on,  or  coldly  at,  even 
by  an  Emperor.  For  eighteen  months  before  his  death  his 
relations  with  Louis  Napoleon  had  wholly  ceased. 

The  Prince  at  last,  when  D’Orsay  was  labouring  under  the 
illness  which  soon  after  consigned  him  to  an  early  grave,  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  persuaded,  by  urgent  and  pressing  friends 
of  the  poor  Count,  that  his  former  friend  had  some  claim  on 
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him.  The  Emperor  deigned  to  recognize  the  claim.  His 
Imperial  Majesty  appointed  Count  Alfred  D’Orsay  “ Director 
of  Fine  Arts.”  Of  all  things  it  cannot  be  said  truly  “ better 
late  than  never.”  This  thing,  that  was  meant  to  look  like  an 
act  of  kindness  and  of  gratitude,  was  too  late  to  be  of  any 
use.  No  one  was  bettered  or  deceived  by  it. 

I spoke  with  some  surprise  of  similar  acts  of  the  same  ex- 
alted personage  to  Lamennais,  not  long  before  his  death ; the 
Abb4,  with  the  quiet  look,  the  cold  unimpassioned  expression 
of  the  bright  clear  grey  eyes  of  his,  observed,  “ Voyez  vous 
mon  cher  Monsieur  Madden,  cette  homme  la,  n’a  pas  le  senti- 
ment ni  du  bien,  ni  du  mal — il  n’a  pas  de  sentiment  que  de 
soi  m4me.”  English  history,  as  well  as  French,  will  yet  have 
to  ratify  the  opinion  of  the  Abbd  Lamennais. 

Among  the  papers  of  Lady  Blessington  I 6nd  some  very 
remarkable  lines  by  a very  remarkable  man,  one  of  the  master- 
spirits of  original  mind  of  his  age,  lines  which  might  be  read 
with  advantage  by  all  “ Swimmers  in  the  stream  of  Politics.” 

“ SoMB  ADDITI0N.4L  LINES  FOR  A POEM,  ONE  OF  THE  THEMES 

OF  WHICH  IS  The  Quest  of  Honour. 

“ The  swimmers  in  the  stream  of  Politics, 

That  keep  each  other  down  w’here  none  float  high 
But  who  are  rotten,  shouted  in  my  ear, 

‘ Come  hither  ! here  is  honour,  on  this  side ; 

He  hates  the  other.’ 

I past  on,  nor  look’t. 

Knowing  the  voices  well : they  troubled  me 
Vociferating  : I searched  for  willow  wand 
To  scourge  and  silence  the  importimates. 

And  turned  me  round  : lo  ! they  were  all  upon 
The  further  bank,  and  basking  in  the  sun 
Mowed  at  me,  and  defied  me  to  cross  o’er. 

And  broke  their  cakes  and  gave  their  curs  the  crumbs. 
Weary  with  wanderings.” 
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In  bringing  this  sketch  of  the  career  of  Count  Alfred 
D’Orsay  to  a close,  a summary  notice  of  his  most  remarkable 
qualities,  his  talents,  and  the  application  of  them  is  given,  that 
•will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a just  estimate  of  his  character 
and  abilities. 

One  was  reminded  not  unfrequently,  by  the  wit  combats  at 
Gore  House,  of  the  days  of  the  Chevalier  de  Grammont,  when 
Dorset,  Sedley,  Ethelridge,  Denham,  Killigrew,  “ and  all  the 
whole  band  of  wits”*  diverted  the  beau  monde  with  bon  mots, 
sarcastic  repartees,  quaint  ohser\'ations,  humorous  sallies,  and 
sharply  pointed  epigrams,  brought  to  bear  on  striking  pecu- 
liarities of  absent  acquaintances,  or  well-known  persons  of  qua- 
lity within  the  category  of  “ precieuses  ridicules.” 

“ The  wits”  of  the  age  of  Horace  Walpole  were  pretty  much 
the  same  as  those  of  the  times  of  Holland  House  and  Ken- 
sington Gore  intellectual  gladiatorship.  The  wit  combatants  of 
both  in  the  arena  of  fashionable  bteraiy  circles  are  composed  of 
various  grades  of  competitors  for  celebrity  and  pretenders  to 
distinction,  and  success  in  sprightly  conversation,  in  lively 
correspondence,  and  occasional  written  drolleries  in  prose  and 
verse ; — the  efforts  of  all  are  to  amuse  and  to  be  distin- 
guished, and  for  these  ends  they  must  exhibit  a keen  percep- 
tion of  the  ridiculous,  a facility  for  catching  salient  points  in 
conversation,  and  combining  apparent  similitudes  of  things  ' 
ludicrous  in  themselves  with  ideas  of  subjects  naturally  grave 
or  serious ; they  must  evince  a strong  sense  of  the  obligations 
imposed  on  vivacity  of  mind  and  livebness  of  imagination,  by 
the  patronage  of  people  a-la-mode,  or  a favoured  position  in 
society ; they  must  submit  to  the  necessity,  in  short,  of  amusing 
its  magnates,  by  a felicitous  expression  of  quaint,  jocund,  and 
striking  thoughts  opportunely  brought  forth  and  without  ap- 
parent effort.  In  this  strife  of  highly  excited  intellectuality^ 

* Memoirs  of  Grammont,  p.  189. 
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mere  pleasant  conversationalists  jostle  against  story  tellers  and 
retailers  of  anecdotes  of  more  or  less  celebrity,  humourists  at 
table  after  the  cloth  is  taken  away,  and  only  then  at  home  in 
broad  and  farcical  Jests,  and  in  impromptu  double  entendres 
come  in  contact  with  the  pet  poets  of  the  salons,  who  figure  in 
albums,  and  compose  vers  de  societe  on  the  spur  of  the  occa- 
sion, previously  expected  or  anticipated,  furnish  parodies  and 
burlesques  to  order,  conveyed  in  an  invitation  to  dinner,  and 
sit  down  deliberately  to  load  their  memories  in  private,  and 
with  malice  in  their  wit  aforethought,  and  come  charged  into 
company  with  sarcastic  epigrams,  to  be  fired  off  in  public  at 
the  peculiarities  of  absent  friends,  or  the  failings  or  absur- 
dities of  the  celebrities  of  other  circles.  In  this  sharp  encounter 
of  keen  wits,  the  mere  punster,  endowed  with  great  natural 
powers  of  impudence,  and  a large  stock  of  animal  spirits, 
whose  whole  laborious  leisure  is  devoted  to  the  amusement  of 
playing  upon  words,  is  to  be  met  cheek  by  jowl  at  the  same 
tournament  with  dne  like  Curran,  not  always,  however,  to  be 
found  in  the  most  brilliant  circles  of  fashion,  or  salons  of  ladies 
of  literature  d-la-mode,  whose  wit  is  “ as  keen  as  his  sword, 
but  as  polished  as  the  scabbard,”  which  relies  on  its  success 
neither  on  flippant  sarcasms,  or  vulgar  scoffing  in  society  at 
high  principles  or  heroic  actions,  or  sneering  humorous  obser- 
* rations  on  sacred  or  on  serious  subjects,  but  on  its  own  bright 
light  of  intellectuality,  condensed  and  capable,  when  called  into 
action,  of  irradiating  every  subject  on  which  it  glances  even 
for  a moment. 

When  the  mind  of  genius  is  charged  with  intellectual  elec- 
tricity, we  have  sparkles  of  intelligence  flashing  from  the  assi- 
milation of  dissimilar  ideas,  which  have  been  suddenly,  and 
apparently  accidentally,  brought  into  collision ; and  these  fitful 
gleams  of  bright  thoughts,  felicitously  expressed,  constitute 
what  is  called  wit. 

But  we  have  as  many  kinds  of  these  bright  emanations  of  in- 
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tellectuality,  as  we  have  of  atmospheric  meteors,  in  all  the 
varied  forms  of  electrical  phenomena. 

Perhaps  the  highest  order  of  wit  exhibited  in  our  times 
(the  keenest  wit  combined  with  the  greatest  powers  of  elo- 
quence), was  that  which  was  displayed  by  Curran,  in  public 
and  in  private. 

Of  Curran’s  conversational  powers,  Byron,  in  his  memo- 
randum book,  has  spoken  in  terms  of  no  stinted  praise : — 
“ Curran  ! Curran ! the  man  who  struck  me  most.  Such 
imagination.  There  never  was  any  thing  like  it  that  I ever 
saw  or  heard  of.  His  published  life — his  published  speeches, 
give  you  no  idea  of  the  man — none  at  all.  He  was  a machine 
of  imagination ; as  some  one  said  of  Piron,  that  he  was  an 
epigrammatic  machine.”* 

Elsewhere,  in  his  memoranda,  he  said — “ The  riches  of 
his  Irish  (Curran’s)  imagination  were  exhaustlcss.  I have  heard 
that  man  speak  more  poetry  than  I have  ever  seen  written, 
though  I saw  him  seldom,  and  but  occasionally.  I saw  him 
presented  to  Madame  de  Stack  It  was  the  great  confluence 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone.” 

The  wits  of  Horace  Walpole’s  day.  Sir  George  Selwvn, 
Sir  Hanbury  Williams,  Bubb  Doddington,  Charles  Townsend, 
and  their  associates,  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  at  the  distance 
of  a century  from  their  times.  But  it  w'ould  appear  their  wit 
was  of  the  social,  unpremeditated,  conversational  character,  in 
which  Sydney  Smith,  Talleyrand,  Hook,  and  Barham,  parti- 
cularly excelled  in  our  times. 

For  conversational  humour  and  drollery  in  the  composition 
of  quizzical  verses.  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  the  pro- 
teg^  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  (if  his  contemporaries  speak  truly 
of  him),  can  hardly  have  been  excelled  by  any  modern  humorist. 
The  social  character  of  the  clubs,  taverns,  or  coffee-houses  of 

* Moore’s  Life  of  Byron,  p.  30-1,  Ed.  8vo.,  1838. 
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those  days  was  favourable  to  tlie  development  of  conversational 
talent.* 

Selwyn,  the  man  renowned  for  social’  wit,  was  utterly  de- 
ficient in  the  gift  of  oratory.  He  sat  forty  years  in  parlia- 
ment for  Gloucester,  and  never  spoke  on  any  question.  He 
was  always  torpid  as  well  as  silent  in  the  House. 

Sir  Hanbury  Williams,  the  celebrated  sayer  also  of  bon  mots, 
and  composer  of  pointed  epigrams,  a man  of  astounding 
audacity  in  turning  sacred  subjects  into  ridicule,  and  treating 
the  most  solemn  subjects  with  flippant  jocularity  and  revolting 
levity,  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a silent  member,  wrapt 
in  gloom,  which  terminated  in  insanity  and  suicide. 

“ Sayers  of  good  things,”  in  general  are  not  men  of  great 
powers  of  eloquence.  Wits  w'ho  can  set  the  table  in  a roar, 
and  give  utterance  to  hon  mots  of  remarkable  drollery,  may 
be  incapable  of  delivering  twenty  consecutive  sentences  on 
any  serious  subject,  before  a number  of  people  prepared  to 
listen  to  them.  D’Orsay  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  He 
abounded  in  rich  humour,  and  excelled  in  repartee.  There 
was  an  air  of  arLstocratic  nonchalance  in  the  grave  irony  of 
his  conversational  sallies.  He  gave  vent  to  his  wit  in  the 
quietest  tone,  and  with  the  most  immoveable  features  possible. 
He  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  quizzing  people  who  were  at 
all  ridiculous,  with  singular  composure  of  mien  and  manner. 
His  performances  in  this  line  were  gone  through  with  ease 
and  elegance ; but  the  gift  of  eloquence  was  not  bestowed 
on  him. 

Of  D’Orsay’s  rich  humour  and  repartee,  it  might  be  said 
like  Selwyn’s : 

* Count  D'Orsay  was  a member  of  Crockford’s  as  long  as  it  lasted, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Coventry.  An  attempt  was  made  to  get  him  into 
“ White’s but  it  was  discovered  there  were  some  parties  who  were 
determined  to  exclude  him,  and  consequently  his  friends  withdrew  his 
name  before  the  ballot  took  place. 
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“ His  social  wit,  which,  never  kindling  strife. 

Blazed  in  the  small,  sweet  courtesies  of  life ; 

Those  little  sapphires  round  the  diamond  shone. 
Lending  soft  radiance  to  the  richer  stone.” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  in  words  any  precise  idea  of 
D’Orsay’s  wit,  and  powers  of  facetiousness  in  conversation. 
A mere  report  would  be  in  vain,  of  the  ion  mots  he  uttered, 
without  a faithful  representation  of  his  quiet,  imperturbable 
manner — his  arch  look,  the  command  of  varied  emphasis 
in  his  utterance,  the  anticipatory  indications  of  coming  drollery 
in  the  expression  of  his  countenance — the  power  of  making 
his  entourage  enter  into  his  thoughts,  and  his  success  in  pre. 
facing  his  jeux  d'esprit  by  significant  glances  and  gestures, 
suggestive  of  ridiculous  ideas. 

The  literary  artist  who  could  describe  these  peculiarities, 
must  be  no  ordinary  word-painter. 

D’Orsay  had  made  a study  of  the  wit  of  Talleyrand ; and 
he  became  a proficient  in  that  species  of  refined  conversational 
esprit,  combining  terseness  of  language  and  neatness  of  ex- 
pres.sion,  and  certitude  of  aim,  with  the  polish  of  the  shaft, 
and  the  sharpne.ss  of  the  point  of  an  intellectual  weapon  of 
rare  excellence. 

The  Macaronis  of  a century  ago,  the  Bucks,  Bloods,  and 
Beaus  of  a later  period,  represented  by  the  Fops,  Exquisites, 
or  Dandies, — the  inane  exclusives, — the  ephemeral  Petits 
Maitres  of  our  times,  are  not  the  tribe  which  furnish  men  of 
fashion  of  D’Orsay’s  stamp.  D’Orsay  was  a fop  in  attire  and 
appearance,  but  his  foppery  was  only  a spice  of  vanity,  super- 
added  to  superior  intellectual  powers,  which  condescended  at 
times  to  assume  a dandyish  character. 

D’Orsay’s  fine  taste  was  particularly  exhibited  in  the  con- 
struction and  turn  out  of  those  well-known,  elegant  vehicles 
of  his  and  Lady  Blessington,  which  used  to  attract  so  much 
attention  in  Hyde  Park  a few  years  ago.  D’Orsay,  like 
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Grammont,  has  left  reminiscences  of  promenade  achievements 
— “ a cheval  et  en  voilure  ” — in  that  favoured  locality,  but 
of  a very  different  character. 

In  the  time  of  Grammont,  “ Hyde  Park,  as  every  one 
knows,  was  the  promenade  of  London.”  In  1659,  it  was 
thus  described  to  a nobleman  of  France : — 

“ I did  frequently  in  the  spring  accompany  my  Lord  N — 
into  a field  near  the  town,  which  they  call  Hide  Park  : the 
place  not  unpleasant,  and  which  they  use  as  our  course  : but 
wdth  nothing  of  that  order,  equipage,  and  splendour.  Being 
such  an  assembly  of  wretched  jades  and  hackney  coaches,  as, 
next  a regiment  of  carr  men,  there  is  nothing  approaching  the 
resemblance.  The  Park  was,  it  seems,  used  by  the  late  King 
and  nobility,  for  the  freshness  of  the  air  and  the  goodly 
prospect,”*  &c 

In  these  latter  days,  Hyde  Park  makes  a different  figure 
in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Patmore.  The  scene  he  describes  is  the 
Ring,  and  the  writer  of  the  sketch  is  supposed  to  be  lounging 
there,  gazing  at  the  brilliant  equipages  as  they  pass,  and  the 
celebrities  of  fashion  who  figure  there. 

“ Observe  that  green  chariot,  just  making  the  turn  of  the 
unbroken  line  of  equipages.  Though  it  is  now  advancing 
towards  us,  with  at  least  a dozen  carriages  between,  it  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  throng  by  the  elevation  of  its  driver 
and  footman  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  line.  As  it 
comes  nearer,  we  can  observe  the  particular  points  which  give 
it  that  perfectly  distingue  appearance  which  it  bears  above  all 
others  in  the  throng.  They  consist  of  the  white  wheels, 
lightly  picked  out  with  green  and  crimson  ; the  high-stepping 
action,  blood-like  shape,  and  brilliant  manege,  of  its  dark  hay 
horses ; the  perfect  style  of  its  driver ; the  height  (six  feet 

* A Character  of  England,  as  it  was  lately  presented  to  a Noble, 
man  of  France,  12mo.  1659,  p..54.  Ap.  Grammont’a  Mem. 
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two)  of  its  slim,  spider-limbed,  powdered  footman,  perked  up, 
at  least,  three  feet  above  the  roof  of  the  carriage,  and  occupy- 
ing his  eminence  with  that  peculiar  air  of  accidental  superiority, 
half  petit-maitre,  half  plough-boy,  which  we  take  to  be  the 
ideal  of  footman-perfection  ; and,  finally,  the  exceedingly  light, 
airy,  and  (if  we  may  so  speak)  the  intellectual  character  of  the 
whole  set-out.  The  arms  and  supporters  blazoned  on  the 
centre  panels,  and  the  small  coronet  beneath  the  window,  in- 
dicate the  nobility  of  station ; and  if  ever  the  nobility  of  na- 
ture was  blazoned  on  the  ‘ complement  extern  ’ of  humanity, 
it  is  on  the  lovely  face  within — lovely  as  ever,  though  it  has 
been  loveliest  among  the  lovely  for  a longer  time  than  we 
dare  call  to  our  own  recollection,  much  less  to  that  of  the  fair 
being  before  us.  . . . 

“ But,  see  ! what  is  this  ^asion  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  that 
comes  careering  towards  us,  on  horseback,  in  the  form  of  a 
stately  cavalier,  than  whom  nothing  has  been  witnessed  in 
modern  times  more  noble  in  air  and  bearing,  more  splendid 
in  person,  more  distingud  in  dress,  more  consummate  in 
equestrian  skill,  more  radiant  in  intellectual  expression,  and 
altogether  more  worthy  and  fitting  to  represent  one  of 
those  knights  of  the  olden  time,  who  warred  for  truth  and 
beauty,  beneath  the  banner  of  Coeur  de  Lion.  It  is  Cotmt 
D’Orsay,  son-in-law  of  the  late  Lord  Blessington,  and  brother 
to  the  beautiful  Duchess  de  Guiche.  Those  who  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  personally  intimate  with  this  accomplished 
foreigner,  will  confirm  our  testimony,  that  no  man  ha.s  ever 
been  more  popular  in  the  upper  circles,  or  has  better  deserved 
to  be  so.  His  inexhaustible  good  spirits  and  good-nature, 
his  lively  wit,  his  generous  disposition,  and  his  varied  acquire- 
ments, make  him  the  favourite  companion  of  his  own  sex  : 
while  his  unrivalled  personal  pretensions  render  him,  to  say 
the  least,  ‘ the  observed  of  all  observers  ’ of  the  other  sex. 
Indeed,  since  the  loss  of  poor  William  Locke,  there  has  been 
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nobody  to  even  dispute  the  palm  of  female  admiration  with 
Count  D’Orsay.”* 

D’Orsay’s  position  in  English  fashionable  society  was  not 
due  to  rank,  wealth,  or  connections,  or  to  his  generaUy  admit- 
ted excellence  of  taste  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  attire, 
equipage,  the  adornment  of  saloons,  “ the  getting  up  ” of 
liveries,  the  training  of  his  tigers,  or  the  turning  out  of  cabs, 
tilburies,  chariots,  and  other  vehicles  remarkable  for  elegance 
of  form,  or  lightness  of  construction. 

It  is  very  evident,  that  the  individual  was  something  more 
than  a mere  fop  and  man  of  fashion,  or  “ a compound  even 
of  Hercules  and  Adonis,”  who  could  count  among  his  friends 
tlie  Duke  of  Wellington,  Marquis  Wellesley,  the  Lords 
Brougham,  Lyndhurst,  and  Byron  ; and  such  men  as  Landor, 
Forster,  D’Israeli,  the  Bulwers,  &c. 

The  foreigner  could  be  no  ordinary  person,  who  figured  in 
the  society  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  England  for  nearly 
twenty  years ; and  who,  in  circles  where  genius,  as  well  as 
haul  ton,  had  its  shrines,  “ claimed  kindred  there,  and  had 
his  claim  allowed.” 

D’Orsay’s  celebrity  was  undisputed  as  a man  of  fashion — 
a noble-looking,  classically-moulded,  English-mannered,  young 
Frenchman  “ of  the  vielle  cour,” — a beau  monde  gentleman, 
at  once  graceful,  dignified,  frank,  and  debonnaire,  full  of  life, 
wit,  humour,  and  originality — an  “ exquisite  ” of  the  first 
water,  in  brilliant  circles — an  admirable  rider,  fit  “ to  witch 
the  world  ” of  the  Parks  of  London  “ with  noble  horseman- 
ship a keen  sportsman,  a capital  boxer  for  an  amateur,  a 
good  swimmer,  an  excellent  swordsman,  a famous  shot,  a 
celebrated  cricket  player ; at  one  time  a great  collector  of 
classical  rarities  “ far  gone  (like  HoraceWalpole  in  his  youth), 
in  medals,  lamps,  idols,  prints,  and  all  the  small  commodities 
of  antiquity at  another  time,  a zealous  partizan  of  a great 
* My  Friends  and  Acquaintances,  8tc.  vol.  i.  p.  194. 
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conspirator,  and  great  promoter  of  his  plans  to  effect  a revo- 
lution. 

Alfred  D’Orsay  figured,  in  his  day,  in  all  these  characters  ; 
but,  alas ! of  what  avail  to  his  memory  is  the  celebrity  he  ob- 
tained in  any  of  them  ? 

All  the  celebrity  which  his  true  friends  may  desire  to  be 
coupled  with  his  name,  is  that  which  he  derived  from  the 
exercise  of  his  fine  talents  as  an  artist,  and  of  his  kindly  feel- 
ings as  a man  naturally  disposed  to  be  benevolent,  generous, 
and  open-hearted. 

In  Dickens’  “ Household  Words”  (No.  176,  p.  536),  there 
are  a few  kind  words  spoken  of  poor  D’Orsay,  in  some  allu- 
sions made  to  the  former  occupants  of  “ the  little  stuccoed 
houses  ” of  Kensington  Gore,  contiguous  to  Lady  Blessing- 
ton’s: — “At  number  5,  lived  Count  D’Orsay,  whose  name 
is  publicly  synonymous  with  elegant  and  graceful  accomplish- 
ments ; and  who,  by  those  who  knew  him  well,  is  affection- 
ately remembered  and  regretted,  as  a man  whose  great  abilities 
might  have  raised  him  to  any  distinction,  and  whose  gentle 
heart  even  a world  of  fashion  left  unspoiled.” 

Mr.  Patmore,  in  his  recent  w'ork,  “ My  Friends  and  Ac- 
quaintances ” (vol.  i.  p.  230),  alluding  to  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  of  Count  D’Orsay’s  social  position  in  England,  and 
the  anomalies  in  the  constitution  of  fashionable  society  there, 
says : — “ And  yet  it  was  in  England,  that  Count  D’Orsay, 
while  a mere  boy,  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  marrying  one 
beautiful  woman,  while  he  was,  without  daring  to  confess  it 
even  to  himself,  madly  in  love  with  another,  still  more  beau- 
tiful, whom  he  could  not  marry — because,  I say,  under  these 
circumstances,  and  discovering  his  fatal  error  when  too  late, 
he  separated  himself  from  his  wife  almost  at  the  church  door, 
he  was,  during  the  greatest  part  of  his  social  career  in  Eng- 
land, cut  off  from  the  advantages  of  the  more  fastidious  por- 
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tion  of  high  female  society,  by  the  indignant  fiat  of  its  heads 
and  leaders.”  ^ 

A man  in  his  twenty-seventh  year  can  hardly  be  designated 
as  a mere  boy,  nor  can  the  circumstance  of  his  separation 
from  his  wife  “ almost  at  the  church  door  ” be  accounted  for 
in  any  manner  that  w'ill  appear  excusable  to  the  friends  of  the 
young  deserted  wife,  or  the  fastidious  portion  of  high  female 
society  in  England  or  elsewhere.  This  marriage  was  not 
only  a great  misfortune  for  those  who  were  married,  but  a 
great  crime  on  the  part  of  those  who  promoted  that  marriage, 
and  were  consenting  to  it. 

If  any  comment  must  be  made  on  this  unfortunate  union 
and  its  results,  might  it  not  be  better  to  summon  courage, 
and  taking  counsel  of  Montesquieu,  to  speak  out  a solemn  truths 
on  an  occasion  that  can  be  best  served  by  its  enumeration  ? — 

“ Religion,  good  or  bad,  is  the  only  test  we  have  for  the 
probity  of  men." 

There  is  no  dependence  to  be  placed  in  probity  or 
purity  of  life,  without  the  protection  of  religion.  Human 
honour  is  inadequate  to  the  security  of  either.  There  is  an 
amount  of  indigence,  at  which  honour,  long  resisting,  will 
stagger  in  the  end ; there  is  a degree  of  temptation,  at 
which  honour  will  suffer  vice  to  approach  her  in  the  mask  of 
innocent  freedom,  and  will  dally  with  it,  till  infamy  itself  be- 
comes familiar  to  her  bosom.  But  respectable  folks,  w’ho 
figure  in  good  society,  solemn-faced  sages  and  literary  cele- 
brities, will  say  it  is  false,  honour  is  alone  sufficient  to  regulate 
the  minds  of  educated  men,  and  to  prevent  all  disorders  in 
society.  It  is  to  libel  honour  to  say  that  it  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  bind  respectable  members  without  religion,  and  that 
the  latter  is  only  needful  for  the  happiness  of  people  in  another 
world.  Nevertheless,  there  is  not  one  of  those  people,  who 
does  not  know  in  his  own  breast  that  such  is  not  the  case — - 
that  in  his  own  character  and  conduct  the  assertion  does  net 
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hold  good ; and  in  very  few  of  those  of  the  individuals  with 
whom  he  is  best  acquainted.  There  is  no  dependence  on  any 
man’s  probity  or  any  woman’s  virtue,  whose  reliance  is  not 
placed  in  religion. 

Nothing  more  can  be  said  with  profit  or  advantage  on  this 
subject,  except  that  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  this  marriage 
was  forced  on  Count  D’Orsay,  and  that  he  consented  to  con- 
tract a marriage  w'ith  a young  lady  for  whom  he  entertained 
no  sentiments  of  love  or  kindness. 

It  would  be  very  unjust  to  D’Orsay,  with  all  his  errors,  to 
place  him  in  the  same  category  with  his  profligate  countryman 
De  Grammont,  and  still  more  unjust  to  set  him  dowm  on  the 
same  list  with  the  Dukes  of  Buckingham,  Wharton,  and 
Queensberry,  and  the  more  modern  antiquated  libertine  of  ex- 
alted rank  and  vast  possessions — the  Marquis  of  Hertford. 

In  one  very  essential  matter  he  differed  from  most  of  them  ; 
though  practically  not  living  in  the  world  of  fashion,  under 
the  restraints  of  religion,  all  the  influences  of  an  early  recol- 
lection of  its  sacred  character  were  not  lost,  and  these  which 
in  the  midst  of  a w’ild  and  thoughtless  career,  sufficed  at  least 
to  shew  that  all  respect  for  that  character  had  not  been  wholly 
abandoned,  and  that  they  were  still  faintly  perceptible  in  some 
of  the  noble  qualities  possessed  by  him,  at  the  close  of  life 
were  strongly  manifested,  and  made  the  mode  of  his  departure 
from  it,  the  best  the  only  consolation  taken  that  could  be 
given  to  a sister  eminently  good  and  spiritually  minded. 

The  close  of  that  career,  and  the  ministrations  on  it,  form 
a strong  contrast  with  the  termination  of  a life  of  an  English 
duke,  and  the  attendance  on  a death  bed,  of  which  Sir  N. 
Wraxall,  in  his  Memoirs,  has  left  a remarkable  description. 

“ When  Queensberry  lay  dying,  in  December,  1810,  his 
bed  was  covered  with  billets  and  letters  to  the  number  of  at 
least  seventy,  mostly  indeed  addressed  to  him  by  females  of 
every  description  and  of  every  rank,  from  duchesses  down  to 
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ladies  of  easiest  virtue.  Unable,  from  his  attenuated  state,  to 
open  or  peruse  them,  he  ordered  them  as  they  amved  to  be 
laid  on  his  bed,  where  they  remained,  the  seals  unbroken,  till 
he  expired.” 

If  the  sordid  homage  paid  to  the  wealth  of  the  expiring 
debauch&  had  been  offered  only  by  the  ladies  of  easiest 
virtue,  there  might  be  little  to  be  surprised  at ; but  what  is  to 
be  said  or  thought  of  the  ladies  of  reputed  virtue,  of  exalted 
rank,  who  manifested  so  much  sympathy  for  the  old  libertine 
of  enormous  wealth,  and  still  more  enormous  wickedness  ? 

Society  suffers  little  from  charity  towards  its  erring  mem- 
hers,  but  morality  suffers  a great  deal,  when  habitual  vice  and 
dissoluteness  of  life  of  persons  in  high  places  or  regal  station, 
which  never  has  been  abandoned,  or  repented  of,  find  syco- 
phants and  slaves  to  pander  to  them,  and  people  forgetful  of 
the  dignity  of  their  position,  or  their  pursuits,  to  lend  their 
services  to  palliate  them. 

Count  Alfred  D’Orsay  died  in  Paris,  the  4th  of  August, 
1852,  in  his  fifty-second  year,  having  survived  the  Countess 
of  Blessington  three  years  and  two  months.  His  remains  were 
laid  in  the  same  sepulchral  chamber  in  which  hers  were  depo- 
sited. The  monument  erected  to  her  memory  at  Cham- 
bourcy  had  been  hardly  finished,  when  it  became  the  resting- 
place  of  all  that  is  left  of  the  accomplished,  highly  gifted, 
generous  hearted,  Alfred  D’Orsay  : — 

Pulvis  et  umbra,  nomen,  niliil. 
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A BRIEF  NOTICE  OF  LORD  AND  LADY  CANTERBURY. 

The  Right  Honourable  Charles  Manners  Sutton,  son  of  the 
most  Reverend  Charles  Manners  Sutton,  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  born  in  1780.  Being  destined  for  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  he  was  placed  at  an  early  age  at  Eton, 
where  he  passed  some  years,  and  completed  his  education  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  having  taken  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  ] 802,  he  entered  as  a student  at  Lin- 
coln’s Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1805.  I'or  some 
years  he  practised  in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench.  He  entered 
Parliament  in  1807,  for  the  borough  of  Scarborough,  which 
he  represented  till  1832,  when  he  was  returned  for  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  He  was  appointed  Judge  Advocate  in 
1809.  In  1817,  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Abbott.  A perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  forms  of  the  House,  admirable  capacity  for  busi- 
ness, fairness  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  acknowledged  by 
all  parties;  a noble,  prepossessing  and  commanding  appearance, 
a fine  clear,  sonorous  voice,  an  air  of  hilarity,  and  appearance  of 
bonhommie,  and  excellent  temper,  were  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics of  the  new  speaker ; and  with  these  advantages,  and 
the  possession  of  the  respect  and  regard  of  all  parties  in  the 
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House,  though  chosen  by  a Tory  parliament  on  two  suc- 
cessive occasions,  he  was  proposed  by  a Whig  administration 
for  the  speakership.  In  November  2,  1830,  on  the  meeting 
of  the  new  parliament,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  being  Prime 
Minister,  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  was  again 
chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  celebrated 
Reform  ministry.  Lord  Grey  being  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
was  installed  in  office  the  22nd  of  the  same  month. 

Mr.  Sutton  occupied  his  office  from  1817  till  1835,  when 
Mr.  Abercromby  was  chosen  by  a majority  of  ten. 

A little  later,  he  was  called  to  the  upper  House,  and  shortly 
after  appointed  to  the  office  of  High  Commissioner  for  ad- 
justing the  claims  of  Canada,  but  resigned  the  office  without 
entering  on  its  duties. 

In  1811,  Lord  Canterburj'  married  a daughter  of  John 
Dennison,  Esq.,  of  Ossington,  Nottinghamshire  (who  died  in 
1815),  by  whom  he  had  issue : — 

1.  Charles  John,  the  present  Viscount,  born  in  1812. 

2.  John  Henry  Thomas  (formerly  Under-Secrctarj'  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department),  born  in  1814. 

3.  Charlotte  Matilda  (who  manned  Richard  Sanderson, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  in  1833). 

His  Lordship  married  secondly,  the  6th  of  December, 
1828,  Ellen,  daughter  of  Edmund  Power,  and  wndow  of 
John  Home  Purvcs,  Esq.,  of  Purves  Hall,  N.  B.,  and  by  her 
had  issue : — 

1.  Frances  Diana,  born  in  1829. 

2.  A son,  born  in  1831,  who  died  in  infancy. 

His  Lordship  was  seized  with  apoplexy,  while  travelling  on 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  conveyed  to  Paddington 
in  a state  of  insensibility.  He  was  removed  to  the  house  of 
his  younger  son,  in  Southwick  Crescent,  where,  having  lin- 
gered in  the  same  uneonscious  condition  for  three  days,  he 
died,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  in  July,  1845.  His  remains 
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were  interred  at  Addington,  with  those  of  his  father,  the  late 
archbishop. 

Probate  of  the  wiU  of  the  late  Viscount  Canterbury  was 
granted  to  his  second  son,  the  Hon.  H.  T.  Manners  Sutton, 
one  of  the  executors,  on  the  16th  February,  1846.  His  Lord- 
ship  directed  at  the  death  of  the  Visirountess  (who  survived  '• 
him  only  four  months),  the  sum  of  £20,000,  the  dividends 
of  which  constituted  her  jointure,  should  be  divided  in  four 
parts;  his  eldest  daughter  taking  first  therefrom  £1000,  ap- 
propriating to  his  two  sons  one-fourth  part  each,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  his  youngest  daughter.  He  directed  also  the  sum 
of  £75,000,  settled  on  him  for  life  on  his  first  marriage, 
should  be  equally  divided  amongst  his  two  sons  and  eldest 
daughter,  the  issue  of  that  marriage.  All  other  property 
not  specially  disposed  of,  to  be  divided  into  four  parts  between 
the  Viscountess,  the  two  sons,  and  youngest  daughter.  Of  Lady 
Canterbury,  a few  words  remain  to  be  said. 

Ellen,  the  third  daughter  of  Edmund  Power,  of  Carrag- 
heen, and  younger  sister  of  Lady  Blessington,  was  bom  at 
Knockbrit,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  in  1791. 

She  was  one  year,  at  least,  younger  than  her  sister  Margue- 
rite; and,  in  early  life,  surpassed  the  latter  in  beauty  and 
gracefulness,  though  not  in  intellectual  powers.  Miss  Ellen 
Power  grew  up  to  womanhood,  surrounded  by  the  same  un- 
happy influences  and  unfavourable  eircumstanccs  in  her 
father’s  house  as  her  sister  had  to  contend  with,  and  often 
spoke  of  in  after-life  in  terms  of  regret,  and  even  of  repro- 
bation. 

In  1 806,  Mr.  Edmund  Power  ha^^ng  been  prosecuted  by 
Mr.  Bagwell,  of  Kilmore,  for  a libel  published  in  the  “ Clon- 
mel Gazette,”  written  by  Solomon  Watson,  a Quaker  mer- 
chant of  Clonmel,  in  favour  of  the  views  and  interests  of  Lord 
Donoughmore,  a verdict  was  given  against  Power  for  £500 
damages.  This  occurrence  brought  the  embarrassed  aflairs  of 
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Power  to  the  verge  of  utter  ruin.  Ultimately  Lord  Donough- 
more  was  induced  to  do  something,  in  conjunction  with 
Watson,  towards  indemnifying  Power.  From  that  period 
Lord  Donoughmore  was  a constant  visitor  and  a favoured 
guest  at  the  house  of  the  nearly  ruined  editor  of  the  “ Clon- 
mel Gazette.” 

The  necessity  of  feasting  his  Lordship  and  his  friends  led 
to  renewed  and  augmented  extravagance  in  the  way  of  enter- 
tainments. 

Mr.  Power’s  house  became,  in  fact,  the  resort  of  the  young 
squirearchy  of  the  vicinity,  the  professional  people  of  Clonmel^ 
who  were  the  adherents  of  the  Hutchinson  family  and  that  of 
Lord  Llandatf,  and  of  the  military  officers  stationed  in  the 
town. 

Miss  Ellen  Power’s  personal  attractions  had  rendered  her 
at  a very  early  age  an  object  of  general  admiration.  She 
was  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  her  sister  to  balls  and  par- 
ties in  the  town  of  Clonmel  and  its  vicinity,  and  to  a sort  of 
subscription  soirees,  which  were  given  at  particular  seasons  in 
the  town  of  Tipperary,  and  were  called  “ Coteries.”  There 
are  persons  li\ing  who  remember  meeting  the  beautiful  Miss 
Powers  at  those  parties,  and  recall  the  pleasures  they  expe- 
rienced in  dancing  with  them. 

A Mr.  Scully  has  a vivid  and  pleasing  recollection  of  the 
“ Coteries,”  and  his  fair  partners  from  Clonmel.  Miss  Mar- 
garet Power  was  an  admirable  dancer — the  excellence  of  her 
taste  and  dress,  and  the  elegance  of  her  costume,  were  never 
equalled  at  the  “ Coteries,”  even  by  her  sister.  But  Miss 
Ellen  Power  surpassed  all  the  belles  of  those  parties  in  the 
symmetry  of  her  slight  form,  and  the  quiet  simple  beauty  of 
her  calm  marble-like  features,  which  had  all  the  repose  and 
perfection  of  outline  of  a finely  sculptured  bust  of  a Grecian 
divinity. 

Yet  her  sister  Margaret,  then  tar  less  beautiful,  had  the  art 
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of  withdrawing  attention  from  surrounding  competitors  for 
admiration,  of  engaging  observation  and  entertaining  as  well 
as  retaining  admirers. 

The  difference  in  the  manners  of  the  two  fair  sisters  is  de- 
scribed as  being  remarkable,  by  persons  who  have  a lively 
recollection  of  them  at  the  period  referred  to.  Margaret 
alw'ays  manifested  that  desire  to  please,  which  gave  a piquant 
character  of  agreeable  coquetry  to  her  agremens  of  conversa- 
tion and  deportment  in  after-life,  and  which  reminds  one  of 
a distinction  she  drew  in  one  of  those  aphorisms  which  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  setting  down  in  the  “ Night  Thought” 
books,  between  coquetry  and  a laudable  desire  to  please : 

“ The  desire  to  please  half  accomplishes  its  object,  and  is 
in  itself  praiseworthy,  when  self-gratification  is  not  the  aim 
or  end  of  it.  Yet  has  it  often  been  mistaken  for  coquetry, 
from  which  it  totally  differs.  The  first  extends  to  our  owm 
sex  as  much  as  the  other,  while  the  second  is  addressed  pecu- 
liarly to  the  male.  The  woman  who  desires  to  please,  spreads 
a chai’m  over  the  circle  in  which  she  moves : the  coquette 
merely  gratifies  the  vanity  of  men,  by  evincing  her  wish  to 
attract  them.” 

And  elsewhere,  in  one  of  the  same  MS.  books: 

“ A desire  to  shine  proceeds  from  vanity,  but  a desire  to 
please  proceeds  from  bienveillance.  Without  the  latter  dis- 
position, no  woman  was  ever  loved,  or  man  was  ever  popu- 
lar.” 

Ellen  Power  manifested  neither  tlie  desire  to  shine,  nor  an 
anxious  solicitude  to  please.  She  seemed  conscious  of  being 
entitled  to  admiration,  and  in  receiving  it  sometimes  seemed 
as  if  it  would  have  cost  her  no  great  effort  to  spurn  it. 

All  persons  who  remember  tlie  daughters  of  Edmund 
Power  from  1804  to  1807,  concur  in  an  ohsen'ation,  that  it 
was  surprizing  to  see  girls  so  little  indebted  to  the  advan- 
tages of  education,  rank,  and  fashion,  in  society,  in  their 
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manners,  carriage,  and  attire,  appear  on  a par  with  ladies  of 
the  highest  rank — “ there  was  a natural  gentility  and  refine- 
ment about  them,  which  had  no  air  of  affectation  whatsoever 
in  it.” 

Miss  Ellen  Power  had  no  lack  of  admirers,  however,  and 
of  offers  of  marriage,  some  of  which  had  been  declined  by  her, 
or  by  her  family,  about  the  period  of  her  sister’s  separating 
from  her  husband. 

Among  the  admirers  of  Miss  Ellen  Power,  was  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of  the  Tyrone  Militia,  Colonel  William  Stewart, 
of  Killymoon,  near  Cookstown,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone, 
who  had  made  her  acquaintance  between  1806  and  1807. 
The  Colonel  was  a large  landed  proprietor,  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  young  Lord  Mountjoy,  whose  Tyrone  property  was  ad- 
jacent to  the  Killymoon  estates.*  But  the  Colonel  was  not 
marrying  man.  He  lived  and  died  in  single  blessedness. 

When  Mrs.  Farmer  was  residing  at  Fethai'd,  after  her 
separation  from  her  husband,  and  a residence  of  some  months 
at  her  father’s  in  Clonmel,  Miss  Ellen  Power  visited  her 
sister,  and  remained  with  her  at  Fcthard,  but  for  how  long  a 
period  I am  unable  to  state. 

When  Mrs.  Farmer  went  to  reside  in  England,  she  was 
also  invited  there  by  her  sister ; and  while  sojourning  with  her, 
about  the  year  1813,  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  John 
Home  Purves,  Esq.,  a Scotch  gentleman  of  good  family,  and 
at  one  period  an  expectant  of  the  baronetcy,  at  the  death 
of  his  father,  during  the  absence  of  an  elder  brother,  who 
had  been  long  absent  from  his  native  land. 

Mr.  John  Home  was  the  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Purves,  of 

* The  same  fate  was  reserved  for  the  large  properties  of  Colonel 
Stewart  as  for  those  of  the  Earl  of  Blessington.  The  estates  of  both 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  The  Colonel  died  in  1850. 
Killymoon  .and  its  noble  mansion  were  sold  in  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Court. 
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Purves  Hall,  county  Berwick,  who  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy 
in  1 76 1 . Sir  Alexander  married  four  times ; hy  his  first 
marriage,  he  had  issue,  one  son  and  three  daughters.  By  his 
second  marriage  he  had  issue,  four  sons  and  four  daughters. 
By  his  third  marriage  he  had  issue,  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 
By  his  fourth  marriage  he  had  issue,  an  only  son. 

Sir  Alexander  Purves  died  in  1813,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son.  Sir  William,  bom  in  1767  (the  step-brother 
of  John  Home  Purves,  Esq.)  Sir  William,  who  had  as- 
sumed the  additional  surname  of  Campbell,  died  in  1833, 
leaving  an  only  child,  the  present  baronet,  Sir  Hugh  Hume 
Campbell. 

Persons  who  have  a remembrance  of  Mr.  John  Home 
Pun’es,  when  on  a visit  at  Mountjoy  Forest,  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone,  in  1816,  speak  of  this  gentleman  as  “ Major  Purves,” 
and  several  have  an  impression  in  their  minds,  that  he  held 
that  rank  in  the  Scots  Greys,  which  I believe  to  be  erroneous. 
The  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Purves*  with  Miss  Ellen  Power  was 
probably  not  anterior  to  the  year  1813. 

Circumstances  led  to  Mr.  Purves  separating  himself  from 
his  country  and  his  family,  in  the  year  1823.  He  obtained 
the  office  of  British  Consul  at  Pensacola,  and  there  he  died, 
from  the  effects  of  the  climate,  in  1827. 

In  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  for  that  year,  part  ii. 
p.  573,  we  find  the  following  notice  of  his  death  ; 

“At  Pensacola,  on  the  20th  of  Sept.  1827,  aged  forty-two, 
John  Home  Purves,  Esq.  for  the  last  four  years  British  Consul 
at  that  place.  He  was  eldest  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Purves,  the 
fifth  and  late  baronet  of  Purves  Hall,  in  Berwickshire,  by  his 
second  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Home,  of  Black- 

* A Lieutenant  John  Purves  (Adjutant)  of  the  Royal  Waggon  Train, 
appears  in  the  Army  Lists  from  lfc04  to  1309,  when  he  appears  to  have 
been  promoted,  and  continued  in  the  rank  of  Captain  in  that  corps  till 
1812. 
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adder,  and  was  consequently  half-brother  to  Sir  William,  the 
present  Baronet,  of  the  Purves  family,  who  assumed  the  names 
of  Hume  Campbell,  on  the  death  of  the  late  Earl  of  March- 
mont.” 

Mrs.  Purves,  who  had  remained  in  England,  was  left  with 
five  children. 

1.  Louisa,  married  to  J.  Fairlie,  Esq.,  died  in  April,  1843, 
aged  about  thirty-three. 

2.  Mary,  died  unmarried  at  Cheveley. 

3.  Margaret,  married  Augustus  Tollemache,  Esq. 

4.  John,  an  only  son,  unmarried. 

5.  Ellen,  married  — Arkwright,  Esq. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1828,  Mrs.  Purves  married  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  “ Annual  Register  ” for 
that  year  thus  records  the  marriage : “ The  6 th  of  December, 
1828,  at  St.  George’s  church,  Hanover  Square,  Mrs.  Home 
Purves,  widow  of  the  late  John  Purvc-s,  Esq.,  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Charles  Manners  Sutton,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Cornmons.” 

Moore,  in  his  “ Diary,”  speaks  of  Mrs.  Manners  Sutton, 
and  the  Speaker's  residence  at  Westminster:  —“Amused  to 
sec  her,  in  all  her  state,  the.  same  hearty,  lively,  Irishwoman 
still.  Walked  with  her  in  the  garden,  the  moonlight  on  the 
river,  the  boats  gliding  along  it,  the  towers  of  Lambeth  on 
the  opposite  bank,  the  lights  of  Westminster  bridge  gleaming 
on  the  left,  and  then,  when  one  turned  round  to  the  house, 
that  beautiful  Gothic  structure,  illuminated  from  within,  and 
at  that  moment  containing  within  it  the  council  of  the  nation, 
all  was  most  picturesque  and  striking.”* 

The  same  ruin  that  at  a later  period  came  on  the  fortunes 
of  the  proprietors  of  Gore  House,  was  destined  for  those  of 
the  mistress  of  the  establishment,  with  all  its  state,  at  West- 
minster, which  Moore  refers  to. 

* Moore’s  Memoirs,  vol.  vi.  p.  32. 
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Lord  Canterbury  held  the  office  of  Speaker  for  eighteen 
years.  When  he  retired  in  1835,  on  his  retiring  pension  of 
£4000  a year,  his  circumstances  were  involved  in  difficulties 
of  an  extensive  nature,  and  a very  large  portion  of  them 
were  not  created  by  him. 

The  loss  of  the  speakership  was  poorly  compensated  by  the 
pension  and  the  peerage  in  1835.  Lord  Canterbury’s  diffi- 
culties in  a short  time  became  overwhelming.  The  latter 
years  of  Lady  Canterbury’s  life  w’ere  disquieted  and  seriously 
troubled  by  those  embarrassments,  and  the  very  straitened  cir- 
umstances  which  were  the  result  of  the  loss  of  the  Speaker’s 
office  and  its  large  emoluments.  But,  to  the  honour  of  this 
lady,  be  it  stated,  no  effort  was  left  untried  by  her  to  adapt  her 
mode  of  life  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  her  husband,  and 
with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  she  gave  up  all  those  luxuries 
to  which  she  had  been  accustomed  ; nay,  even  comforts  that 
people  in  middle  life  deem  almost  necessary  in  their  families. 
She  laid  down  her  carriage,  parted  with  ornaments  of  value, 
and  objects  precious  in  themselves,  or  from  the  recollection 
of  those  from  whom  they  had  been  received,  and  lived  only  to 
cheer  the  drooping  spirits,  and  to  watch  over  the  impaired 
health  of  her  amiable  and  kind-hearted  husband. 

Lady  Canterbury  survived  lier  husband  only  four  months ; 
after  a brief  residence  on  the  Continent,  she  had  returned  to 
England,  quite  broken  down  in  health  and  spirits.  Her  sister. 
Lady  Blessington,  by  whom  she  was  tenderly  loved,  was  fre- 
quently with  her  in  her  last  illness,  and  at  the  moment  of  her 
death.  An  attached  servant  of  Lady  Blessington,  a person  of 
respectability,  excellent  character  and  superior  intelligence,  who 
had  lived  with  her  Ladyship  fifteen  years,  Mrs.  Cooper,  was 
also  in  attendance  on  Lady  Canterbury  in  her  last  illnes'. 
She  states  that  her  Ladyship’s  .strong  sense  of  religion  was 
manifested  in  the  most  edifying  manner  through  her  entire 
illness,  and  on  many  occasions  by  earnest  and  fervent  prayers 
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that  her  sister  Marguerite  might  be  turned  to  the  consideration 
of  the  things  of  eternity,  and  that  her  thoughts  might  be 
taken  away  from  the  turmoil  of  the  things  of  time,  and  the 
vanities  of  life  by  which  she  was  surrounded.  This  amiable  and 
once  beautiful  woman  died  at  Clifton,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year 
of  her  age,  on  the  16th  of  November,  1845.  The  remains 
of  Lady  Canterbuiy  were  interred  with  those  of  her  husband 
in  the  crypt  of  Clifton  church. 

The  late  Viscountess  Canterbiu-y  by  her  will  left  a valuable 
service  of  porcelain  china,  formerly  belonging  to  Archbishop 
Sutton,  to  the  present  Viscount : to  her  son.  Captain  J.  Home 
Purves,  of  the  Guards,  all  her  plate  which  had  belonged  to  her 
previous  to  her  marriage  with  the  late  Viscount : and  to  her 
daughters  Mary  and  Ellen,  all  the  furniture  and  books,  and 
to  her  daughter  Frances  the  contents  of  her  two  jewel  bo.xes 
deposited  at  her  bankers.  Bequests  to  the  amount  of  £6000 
she  left  between  her  three  daughters,  Margaret  Home  Purves, 
Ellen  Home  Purves,  and  Frances  D.  Manners  Sutton.  The 
residue  of  her  property,  real  and  personal,  she  left  to  the  same 
parties.  Specific  bequests  were  made  to  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Sanderson,  Lord  Auckland,  and  her  Ladyship’s  sister,  the 
Countess  of  Blessington. 

MRS.  FAIRLIE. 

The  favourite  niece  of  Lady  Blessington  — the  eldest 
daughter  of  her  sister  Ellen,  cannot  fail  to  be  well  and  most 
advantageously  known  to  the  correspondents  of  Lady  Bless- 
ington, and  those  who  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  that  lady. 
Lady  Blessington  seemed  to  take  a particular  delight  in  speak- 
ing of  Louisa  Fairlie  and  her  interesting  child,  “ the  beautiful 
mute,”  whose  mind  it  was  the  greatest  of  all  Lady  Blessing- 
ton’s  enjoyments  to  see  gradually  developed. 

Mrs.  Fairlie  had  married  at  an  early  age  a gentleman  not  of 
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large  fortune,  John  Faiilie,  Esq.  She  endeavoured  to  add  to 
those  scanty  resources  by  literary  labours,  and  it  is  be  feared 
she  impaired  her  delicate  health  by  them. 

Mrs.  Fairlie  was  a contributor  to  Lady  Blessington’s  Annual 
“ the  Keepsake,”  and  to  other  similar  periodicals,  and  even- 
tually became  the  editor  of  one  of  them,  entitled  “ The  Chil- 
dren of  the  Nobility.”  Many  of  her  poetical  pieces  evince 
considerable  talent,  and  all  her  compositions  singular  purity 
of  mind,  and  unaffected  religiousness  of  feeling.  This  dis- 
position to  piety  was  manifested  in  her  whole  life  and  con- 
versation, and  in  the  few  letters  of  hers  which  are  given  to 
the  public,  the  feeling  will  be  found  expressed  in  such  amiable, 
gentle,  and  graceful  language,  in  all  simplicity  and  naturalness, 
as  cannot  fail  to  render  devotional  sentiments  powerful  in  in- 
fluence and  effect.  A few  months  before  her  decease  she  lost 
a child  of  extraordinary  intellectual  powers,  though  deaf  and 
dumb  from  her  birth.  This  interesting  little  girl  was  well 
known  to  the  distinguished  literary  people  who  frequented 
Mrs.  Fairlie’s,  and  Gore  House,  some  twenty  years  ago,  and 
was  the  theme  of  many  admirable  verses  in  praise  of  the 
loveliness  and  mental  qualities  of  the  beautiful  mute. 

LINES  OF  B.  D'ISRAELI,  Esq. 

TO  A BEAUTIFUL  MUTE, 

THK  ELDEST  CHILD  OF  MRS.  FAIRLIE. 

1. 

“ Tell  me  the  star  from  which  she  fell. 

Oh  ! name  the  flower 
From  out  whose  wUd  and  perfumed  bell. 

At  witching  hour, 

Sprang  forth  this  fair  .and  fairy  maiden, 

Like  a bee  with  honey  laden. 
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2. 

“ They  say  that  tliose  sweet  lips  of  thine 
Breathe  not  to  speak ; 

Thy  very  ears,  that  seem  so  fine. 

No  sound  can  seek. 

And  yet  thy  face  beams  with  emotions, 
llcstless  as  the  waves  of  ocean. 

3. 

“ ’Tis  well ; thy  face  and  form  agree, 

And  botli  are  fair. 

I would  not  that  this  child  should  be 
As  others  arc ; 

I love  to  mark  her  in  derision 
Smiling  with  seraphic  vision 

4. 

“ At  our  poor  gifts  of  vulgar  sense. 

That  cannot  stain 

Nor  mar  her  mystic  innocence. 

Nor  cloud  her  brain 

With  all  the  dreams  of  worldly  folly. 

And  its  creature  melancholy. 

5. 

“ To  thee  I dedicate  these  lines, 

Yet  read  them  not. 

Cursed  be  the  art  that  e’er  refines 
Thy  natural  lot ; 

Read  the  bright  stars,  and  read  the  flowers. 

And  hold  converse  with  the  bowers.” 

Lady  Blessington  was  greatly  attached  to  her  sister  Lady 
Canterbury  and  her  children,  but  her  affection  for  Mrs.  Fairlie 
was  stronger  perhaps  than  for  any  member  of  her  family,  and 
the  interest  she  took  in  that  lady’s  eldest  daughter  Isabella, 
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the  singularly  intellectually  gifted  child,  though  deprived  of 
the  faculties  of  speech  and  hearing,  can  only  be  imagined  by 
those  who  have  heard  her  speak  of  her  “ darling  Isabella.” 

The  following  letters  and  lines  of  Mrs.  Fairlie  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  amiable  character  and  spiritual  mind  of  this 
accomplished  and  most  excellent  lady. 

Letter  from  Mrs.  Fairlie,  on  the  last  illness  of  her 
daughter,  Isabella,  the  subject  of  D’Israeli’s  lines,  “ the  Beau- 
tiful Mute.” 

“ My  dearest  Aunt, 

“ How  much  longer  it  will  last,  God  only  knows  ; she  is 
very  patient,  and  she  looks  like  herself.  I have  been  with  her 
all  day  yesterday.  I said  on  my  fingers,  ‘ Jesus  wants  you  ! 
will  you  go  V she  nodded. 

“ To-day  she  turned  and  said,  ‘ I want  to  die.’  I fancy  she 
will  live  till  near  Thursday.  Oh,  this  is  indeed  a trial ! but 
God  be  praised,  he  supports  me,  as  he  promised  in  his  holy 
word.  God  bless  you  ! and  do,  dear  aunt,  think  seriously,  and 
turn  to  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found !’’ 

From  Mrs.  Fairlie. 

“ My  dearest  Aunt, 

“ I was  in  her  room  till  near-  five  yesterday,  from  ten 
in  the  morning.  I came  in  to  tea  and  we  saw  no  change  j she 
dozed.  At  seven,  being  sadly  fatigued,  1 went  to  bed,  hearing 
she  was  the  same.  At  about  twenty  minutes  past  seven,  she 
told  White  she  wished  to  be  moved  from  the  bed  to  the  sofa, 
and  John  assisted  to  do  this.  Two  minutes  after,  she  was  dying  ; 
John' came  and  carried  me  in,  and  1 saw  my  first-born  die  peace- 
fully — no  groan,  no  struggle.  She  had  lived  to  shew  forth  the 
power  and  glory  of  God,  and  she  died,  knowing  that  but  for 
Jesus  she  could  not  be  saved. 

“ On  Saturday  morning,  at  five,  John  and  Somerset  purpose 
leaving  this,  and  the  funeral  will  be  at  Marylebone  Church  at 
twelve,  and  they  return  by  the  half-past  three  train. 

VOL.  I.  C C 
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“ I cut  ofif  Isabella's  plaits,  and  send  you  one  just  as  it  is. 
O'),  how  mercifully  God  supports  me  ! may  you,  my  own  dar- 
ling aunt,  learn  to  feel  the  power  of  religion. 

“ Your  fond 

“ Louisa.’’ 


From  Mrs.  Fairlie. 


{( 


184.3. 


“ My  dearest  dear  Aunt, 

“ I WAS  glad  you  were  where  I fain  would  have  been  yes- 
terday ; you  were  mistaken  in  thinking  I wished  to  deprive  you 
wholly  of  the  dear  little  note.  T return  it.  I only  wanted  it 
yesterday ; the  day  week  it  was  written.  I have  borne  this 
wonderfully  ; but  God  promises  his  strength,  and  he  gives  it. 

“ I am  not  so  well  as  I have  been ; but  stUl,  no  one  could 
expect  me  to  be  half  so  well  as  I am. 

“ If  you  knew  all  the  worry  about  the  coffins  and  the  outer 
one,  such  an  affair  at  last,  only  ready  on  Friday.  But  it  matters 
not.  The  inner  one  (under  the  lead),  so  large,  and  long  and 
deep,  we  had  to  use  a mattrass  pillow,  sheet,  and  wadding  to 
fill  it  and  keep  the  body  from  moving. 

" Auckland  tells  me  he  wanted  to  attend  the  funeral,  and  was 
at  the  church,  but  missed  the  hour,  which  we  understand,  as  you 
were  there  an  hour  or  more  behind  time. 

“ How  I bless  God  for  the  loan  of  that  precious  child,  and 
for  his  aid  in  enabling  me  to  train  her  in  the  Avays  of  piety. 
How  boldly  she  ever  rebuked  sin.  Do  you  remember  how  it 
pained  her  that  you  should,  in  any  ivay,  profane  the  Lord’s 
day  by  visitors  or  driving  out  ? At  her  baptism,  she  was  ‘ signed 
Avith  the  cross,  in  token  that  she  should  not  be  ashamed  to  con- 
fess the  faith  of  Christ  crucified,  but  manfully  fight  under  his 
banner  against  the  devil,  the  Avorld,  and  sin,  and  continue  his 
faithful  soldier  and  servant  unto  death.’  She  did  so  continue, 
God  be  praised  ! ! ! 

“ If  Johnnie  comes  this  week,  could  you  spare  dear  Elly 
for  a few  days  ? Her  address  I enclose.  That  will  be  but  a 
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very  short  visit,  but  then,  perhaps,  Maggie  will  come  and  visit 
me.  I am  very  tired  now,  so  end  all  in  a hurry. 

“ Your  own  fond  and  most  anxious 

“ Louisa.” 

“ I hope  you  w'ill  read  the  book  I sent  by  White.” 

The  note  of  the  dear  child  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
letter  of  Mrs.  Fairlie: — 

“ My  dear  Aunt, 

“ I am  so  pain  in  my  breast,  and  cough  a deal.  I thank  you 
for  a barley  sugar  and  large  cake.  Papa  gave  me  a flower 
paper.  I am  writing  in  bed,  at  night : how  kind  you  are  to 
bring  w'hat  I want.  Mamma  send  me  large  round  barley- 
sugar,  not  like  you  give  me.  Give  my  love  to  Alfred,  Margery, 
EUen,  from  I.  L.  F.” 

INDORSED. 

“ Written  by  my  blessed  grand  niece,  Isabella  Louisa  Fairlie, 
on  Saturday  night,  the  28th  of  January,  1843.  She  expired 
on  the  31st,  at  twenty  minutes  before  eight  in  the  evening,  re- 
signing her  pure  spirit  without  a groan  or  struggle.  M.  B.” 

LINES  WRITTEN  BY  MRS.  FAIRLIE. 

“ May  12,  1842. 

“ I used  to  place  my  happiness 
In  scenes  of  youthful  mirth. 

And  think  that  I could  never  tire 
Of  this  small  speck  of  earth. 

“ Then  years  flew  on,  I placed  my  heart 
On  one  well  worth  its  love ; 

He  and  my  babes  had  every  thought. 

Instead  of  God  above. 

“ But  now,  oh  thou  long-suffering  God ! 

Thou  truly  art  ador’d  ; 

Husband  and  babes  are  fondly  loved. 

But  more  I love  thee.  Lord. 

» L.  F.” 

c c 2 
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DIALOGUE. 

BT  MRS.  FAIRLIE. 

“ Old  man,  thou  art  poor,  and  thy  house  of  clay 
Must  soon  fall  to  ruin : Oh  hast  thou,  say 
No  friend  who  will  cheer  thy  gloom?” 

‘ Oh  yes,  gentle  maid.  I’ve  a pow’rful  friend. 

His  patient  affection  will  never  end. 

It  will  last  beyond  the  tomb.” 

“ Then  why  does  he  never  thy  cottage  cheer  ? 

Old  man,  I have  never  seen  him  here. 

Does  he  give  thee  lire  or  food  ?” 

“ Oh,  lady,  my  friend  is  my  constant  guest ; 

He  counsels,  upholds  me,  and  gives  me  rest ; 

He’s  long-suffering,  gentle,  good. 

“ If  I eat  his  food  I shall  never  die. 

It  will  nourish  me  eternally ; 

And  in  his  blest  abode 
A place  is  prepared  for  me,  and  I long 
To  join  the  blissful  and  ransom’d  throng. 

Who  surround  the  throne  of  God.” 

“ Old  man,  it  now  is  made  plain  to  me. 

What  ever  has  been  a mystei-y ; 

The  cheerful  look  amidst  pain. 

I’ll  call  on  this  friend,  I will  seek  the  Lord” — 

“ Do,  lady,  and  trust  thy  Redeemer’s  word, — 

That  none  shall  seek  in  vain.” 

L.  F.,  May  12, 1842. 

Mrs.  Fairlie  died  at  Cheveley,  near  Newmarket,  in  April, 
1843,  after  a protracted  illness.  She  survived  her  beautiful 
and  interesting  child  little  more  than  two  months.  That 
sweet  child  had  gone  before  her  angelic  mother,  to  a fitting 
home  on  high,  the  31st  of  January,  1843. 
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No.  II. — Introdction,  p.  14. 

THE  FATE  OP  THE  SHEEHYS  IN  1765  AND  1766. 

The  maternal  grandfather  of  the  Countess  of  Blessington,  a 
Roman  Catholic  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  in  Tipperary, 
and  in  comfortable  circumstances,  Edmund  Sheehy,  Esq.,  was 
one  of  the  victims  of  the  murderous  spirit  of  religious  rancour 
which  prevailed  in  Ireland  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Young  Mr.  Sheehy  was  persecuted  to  the  death  by 
the  Terrorists  of  Tipperary  of  those  times,  on  a charge  of 
Whiteboyism,  and  executed  at  Clogheen,  near  Clonmel,  on 
that  charge,  the  3rd  of  May,  1766.  A cousin  of  his,  the 
Rev.  Nicholas  Sheehy,  was  likewise  sacrificed  at  the  same 
period,  on  a charge  of  Whiteboyism,  with  one  of  murder 
superadded. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sheehy  was  a man  of  unblemished  charac- 
ter ; a pious,  zealous  clergyman,  earnest  in  his  endeavours  to 
promote  religion  and  justice  in  his  parish,  and  to  protect  his 
parishioners  from  the  extortions  of  tithe  proctors  and  church- 
rate  collectors.  In  the  parish  of  Newcastle,  he  had  denounced 
some  rapacious  proceedings  of  the  extortionist  farmers  of  these 
imposts;  and  for  this  crime  of  interference  between  the  people 
and  their  exacting  masters,  he  was  soqp  “ a marked  man,” 
and  in  due  time  a persecuted  one. 

“ The  Dublin  Gazette”  of  10th  March,  1765,  announces  that, 
“ About  eight  o’clock  on  Wednesday  night,  Nicholas  Sheehy, 
a popish  priest,  charged  with  being  concerned  in  several  trea- 
sonable practices  to  raise  a rebellion  in  this  kingdom,  for  the 
apprehending  of  whom,  government  offered  a reward  of  £300, 
was  brought  to  town  guarded  by  a party  of  light  horse,  and 
lodged  by  the  Provost  in  the  Lower  Castle  Yard.”  It  was 
not  till  the  10th  of  February,  in  the  following  year,  that  he 
was  brought  to  trial  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench.  The 
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Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  then,  was  the  Right 
Honourable  John  Gore;  Second  Justice,  Mr.  Christopher 
Robinson  ; third  Justice,  William  Scott,  Esq.  The  indictment 
charged  the  prisoner  with  acting  as  a leader  in  a treasonable 
conspiracy,  exercising  men  under  arms,  swearing  them  to  alle- 
giance to  the  French  king,  and  inciting  them  to  rebellion. 
The  witnesses  produced  were,  a man  of  the  name  of  John 
Toohy,  a prisoner  in  Kilkenny  gaol,  committed  on  a charge  of 
horse  stealing — a woman  of  the  name  of  Mary  Butler,  and 
a vagrant  boy  named  Lonergan. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  comprehend  the  nature  or  extent 
of  the  wickedness  exhibited  in  these  proceedings,  without  re- 
ferring to  the  circumstances  which  rendered  Sheehy  and 
others  more  obnoxious  to  the  magisterial  conspirators  than  the 
persons  of  his  persuasion  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape  being  similarly  implicated.  The  en- 
closing of  commonage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clogheen,  in 
the  winter  of  1761-2,  had  inflicted  much  injury  on  the  pa- 
rishioners of  Father  Sheehy. 

About  that  time,  the  tithes  of  two  Protestant  clergymen, 
Messrs.  Foulkes  and  Sutton,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ballyporeen, 
were  rented  to  a tithe  proctor  of  the  name  of  Dobbyn.  The 
tithe  farmer  instituted  in  1762,  a new  claim  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  people  in  his  district,  of  five  shillings  for  every  mar- 
riage celebrated  by  a priest.  This  new  impost  was  resisted 
by  the  people,  and  as  it  fell  heavily  on  the  poor  of  the  parish 
of  Father  Sheehy,  it  was  publicly  denounced  by  him.  The 
first  “ risings  ” in  his  neighbourhood  were  connected  with 
their  resistance  to  this  odious  tax. 

The  various  informations  and  indictments  framed  against 
the  obnoxious  priest,  show  plainly  enough,  differing  as  they 
do,  in  the  most  material  particulars,  yet  concurring  in  one 
point,  the  influence  of  Sheehy  over  his  parishioners,  that  his 
prosecutors  were  casting  alinut  them  at  random,  for  evidence 
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of  any  kind  or  character,  that  might  rid  them  of  the  annoy- 
ance of  a man  of  an  independent  mind,  and  by  his  implication 
give  additional  colour  to  the  pretended  Popish  plot. 

For  several  months  previously  to  Mr.  Sheehy’s  surrender, 
he  had  been  in  concealment,  flying  from  house  to  house  of 
such  of  his  parishioners  as  he  could  confide  in.  He  had  been 
frequently  obliged  to  change  his  abode,  to  avoid  the  rigorous 
searches  that  were  almost  daily  made  for  him.  At  length, 
terror  and  corruption  had  exerted  such  an  influence  over  his 
own  flock,  that  he  hardly  knew  whom  to  trust,  or  in  whose 
house  to  seek  an  asylum.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  wade 
through  the  mass  of  informations  sworn  to  against  him  by 
persons  of  various  grades,  without  wondering  at  the  extent 
and  successfulness  of  the  villany  that  was  practised  against 
him.  His  last  place  of  refuge  at  Clogheen  was  in  the  house 
of  a small  farmer,  a Protestant,  of  the  name  of  Griffiths,  ad- 
joining the  churchyard  of  Shandrahan,  where  his  remains  now 
lie.  The  windows  of  this  house  open  into  the  churchyard, 
and  there  Father  Sheehy  was  concealed  for  three  days,  hid 
during  the  day  in  a vault  in  the  latter  place,  and  during  the 
night  in  the  house,  when  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  a 
large  fire,  so  benumbed  with  cold  he  used  to  be  when  brought 
at  nightfall  from  the  place  that  was  indeed  his  living  tomb. 
The  house  is  still  standing,  and  inhabited  by  the  grandson  of 
his  faithful  friend,  and  one  not  of  his  own  creed,  it  is  to  be 
remembered. 

The  last  service  rendered  to  him  at  Clogheen,  was  likewise 
by  a Protestant,  a gentleman  in  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
Mr.  Cornelius  O’Callaghan,  and  to  whom  he  surrendered 
himself.  This  gentleman  gave  him  one  of  his  horses  to  con- 
vey him  to  Dublin,  and  the  sum  of  ten  guineas  to  bear  his 
expenses. 

Mr.  O’Callaghan’s  high  rank,  his  character  for  loyalty,  his 
position  in  society,  were  not  sufficient  to  secure  him  from  the 
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malignity  of  the  magisterial  conspirators.  Mr.  O’Callaghan 
was  denounced  by  Justice  Bagwell  as  a suspected  person  ; Lord 
James  Cahir,  the  ancestor  of  Lord  Glengall,  was  likewise 
declared  to  be  on  the  black  list  of  this  gentleman,  and  of  his 
associate,  the  Rev.  J.  Hewetson.  Both  these  gentlemen  had 
to  fly  the  country  to  save  their  lives,  and  the  noblemen  who 
are  their  successors,  would  do  well  to  remember  how  necessary 
it  is  to  keep  the  administration  of  justice  in  pure  hands,  that 
rapacious  villany  may  be  discomfited  in  its  attempts  to  promote 
its  interests  by  the  inculpation  of  men,  who  have  broad  lands 
and  local  influence  to  be  deprived  of  by  convictions  and  con- 
fiscations. 

One  of  the  earliest  charges  of  Whiteboyism  brought  against 
Father  Sheehy,  stands  thus  recorded  in  the  indictment  and 
information  book  in  the  Crown  Office  :* — 

“ Nicholas  Sheehy,  bailed  in  £2000 ; Dennis  Keane, 
£1000;  Nicholas  Dogherty,  £1000.  A true  bill.  Clonmel 
General  Assizes,  May  23,  1763,  before  Right  Hon.  Warden 
Flood  and  Hon.  William  Scott.  Nicholas  Sheehy,  a popish 
priest,  bound  over  in  court  last  assizes,  trial  then  put  off  by 
the  coiu-t,  indicted  for  that  he,  with  divers  others,  ill-disposed 
persons  and  disturbers  of  the  peace,  on  the  second  day  of 
March,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  at 
Scarlap,  did  unlawfully  .assemble  and  assault  William  Ross, 
and  did  wickedly  compel  him  to  swear  that  he  would  never 
discover  anytliing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Whiteboys,  &c. 
William  Ross  bound  over  in  £100,  estreated;  James  Ross, 
£100,  estreated.” 

At  Clonmel  Summer  Assizes  of  1764,  Nicholas  Sheehy 
was  again  indicted,  and  seven  other  persons,  out  on  bail,  were 
included  in  the  same  indictment,  wherein  it  set  forth,  “ That 

* The  above  document,  and  all  the  others  of  a similar  kind,  which 
are  here  given,  were  collected  by  myself,  and  copied  from  the  original 
ofRcial  documents  in  the  Crown  Office  of  Clonmel,  many  years  ago. 
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they  on  the  6th  of  January,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  king’s 
reign,  at  Shanbally,  did  assault  John  Bridge,  against  the 
peace.” 

At  the  same  assizes,  a true  bill  was  found  against  Edward 
Meehan,  Nicholas  Sheehan,  Nicholas  Lee,  John  Magan,  John 
Butler,  and  Edmund  Burke,  charging  them  with  “ compassing 
rebellion  at  Clogheen,  on  the  7 th  March  and  6 th  October, 
second  year  of  the  king,  and  unlawfully  assembling  in  white 
shirts,  in  arms,  when  they  did  traitorously  prepare,  ordain,  and 
levy  war  against  the  king and  bound  to  appear  as  witnesses, 
Michael  Guynan,  Thomas  Lonergan,  and  Mary  Butler. 

On  the  19th  November,  1764,  Denis  Brien,  of  Ballyporeen, 
was  bound  over  before  Mr.  Cornelius  O’Callaghan,  to  appear 
at  the  following  assizes,  “ to  answer  all  things  brought  against 
him  by  Michael  Guynan,  John  Bridge,  or  any  other  person, 
concerning  the  late  disturbances." 

The  number  of  informations  sworn  to  against  all  the  lead- 
ing Catholic  gentry  of  the  county,  by  the  Lonergans,  Guynan, 
Toohy,  a horse-stealer,  and  two  abandoned  women,  of  the 
names  of  Butler  and  Dunlay,  between  the  years  1763  and 
1767,  would  fill  a good-sized  volume.  The  names  of  the 
magistrates  before  whom  these  informations,  in  almost  every 
instance,  were  sworn,  were  John  Bagwell,  Thomas  Maude,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  Hewetson. 

At  the  General  Assizes  held  at  Clonmel,  the  16th  March, 
1765,  before  Chief  Baron  Willes  and  Mr.  Justice  Tennison, 
the  following  bills  found  at  the  former  assizes,  were  brought 
before  the  Grand  Jury.  Some  of  the  trials  were  put  oflF,  all 
the  parties  admitted  to  bail,  or  allow'ed  to  stand  out  on 
heavy  recognizances ; and  the  names  of  the  persons  who  bailed 
the  prisoners  are  deserving  of  notice ; for  it  will  be  found, 
that  to  enter  into  sureties  for  a man  marked  out  for  ruin  by 
the  Clonmel  conspirators,  was  to  draw  down  the  vengeance  of 
these  conspirators  on  those  who  dared  to  come  forward  as 
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witnesses,  and  stand  between  the  victims  and  their  perse- 
cutors. 

I doubt  if  any  thing  more  terribly  iniquitous  than  the  pro- 
ceedings which  I have  traced  in  these  official  records,  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  history  of  any  modern  conspiracy. 

The  High  Sheriff  in  1765  was.  Sir  Thomas  Maude ; the 
foreman  of  the  grand  jury,  Richard  Pennefeather,  Esq.  The 
following  are  the  persons  named,  as  having  been  formerly  in- 
dicted and  held  to  bail : — 

“ Edmund  Burke,  of  Tullow,  bail  £500  ; his  sureties,  John 
Hogan  and  Thomas  Hickey,  of  I’rehans. 

“ John  Butler,  innkeeper,  Clogheen,  bail  £500 ; his  sure- 
ties, George  Everard,  of  Lisheenanoul,  and  James  Butler,  of 
Gurranne,  county  Cork. 

“ Edward  Meehan,  Clogheen,  £500 ; his  sureties.  Pierce 
Nagle,  of  Flemingstown  ; John  Butler,  of  Mitchelstown ; James 
Hickey,  of  Frehans;  John  Bourk,  of  Rouska. 

“ Nicholas  Shechy,  surrendered ; James  Buxton,  Patrick 
Condon,  and  Patrick  Boar,  out.” 

The  preceding  details  sufficiently  explain  the  views  and 
objects  of  the  prosecutors,  and  their  temporary  defeat  by  the 
terms  entered  into  by  Father  Shechy  with  government,  by 
which  a trial  in  Dublin  was  secured  to  him. 

The  trial,  which  took  place  on  the  lOth  of  February,  1766, 
in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  was  impiirtially  conducted  ; 
the  conduct  of  the  “ managers,”  who  got  up  the  evidence,  at 
every  turn  of  the  testimony,  bore  on  its  face  the  evident  marks 
of  subornation  of  perjury.  The  vile  witnesses  broke  down, 
and  after  a trial  of  fourteen  hours’  duration,  the  persecuted 
priest  was  honourably  acquitted.  He  had  redeemed  his  pledge 
to  the  government,  he  had  given  himself  up,  stood  his  trial, 
and  proved  his  innocence.  But  no  sooner  was  the  verdict 
pronounced,  than  the  faith  of  Government  was  broken  with 
him.  The  unfortunate  man  was  informed  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, that  a charge  of  murder  wa.s  brought  against  him,  and 
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on  this  charge  he  must  be  committed  to  Newgate.  He  was 
accordingly  taken  from  the  dock,  removed  to  the  prison,  and, 
after  two  or  three  days’  imprisonment,  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
his  merciless  persecutors,  to  be  forthwith  conveyed  to  Clonmel. 

The  first  intimation  of  the  new  charge  against  him  was 
given  to  him  in  Dublin,  a few  days  previously  to  his  trial,  by  a 
person  named  O’Brien,  who  had  accompanied  him  from 
Clogheen.  Martin  O’Brien,  on  account  of  his  intelligence 
and  prudence,  had  been  chosen  by  the  friends  of  the  priest  to 
accompany  him  to  Dublin,  and  he  gave  some  proof  of  his 
fitness  for  his  appointment,  by  strongly  urging  on  him,  a few 
days  previously  to  his  trial,  to  quit  the  kingdom.  Father 
Sheehy  was  then  at  large;  he  had  been  confined  for  a few 
days  after  his  surrender  in  the  provost  in  the  castle-yard.  He 
was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Major  Joseph  Sirr,  then  town- 
major,  and  father  to  the  person  of  less  enviable  notoriety  in 
the  same  office  at  a later  period.  His  innocence  was  so 
manifest  to  Mr.  Secretary  Waite  and  to  Major  Sirr,  that  he 
was  relieved  from  all  restraint,  and  the  latter  held  himself  re- 
sponsible for  his  appearance  at  the  time  appointed  for  his  trial. 

While  he  was  at  large,  he  was  informed  by  O’Brien  that  a 
person  had  brought  him  an  account  from  Clonmel,  that  no 
sooner  had  the  news  of  Father  Sheehy’s  surrender  been  re- 
ceived, than  a rumour  got  abroad  that  a charge  of  murder 
was  to  be  brought  against  him.  He  recommended  Father 
Sheehy  not  to  lose  a moment  in  getting  out  of  the  kingdom, 
and  urgently  pressed  him  to  put  himself  the  same  day  on 
board  a packet  for  England. 

O’Brien  several  years  afterwards  stated  to  my  informant, 
that  Sheehy  smiled  at  the  proposal.  He  said,  “ The  rumour  of 
Bridge’s  death  was  raised  only  to  frighten  him  out  of  the 
country,  but  he  would  not  gratify  his  enemies,  and  if  they 
brought  such  a monsti-ous  charge  against  him,  he  could  easily 
di.sprove  it.  Sheehy’s  arrival  in  Dublin,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
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mind,  was  only  five  months  after  the  alleged  murder,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  departure  from  Clogheen,  it  is  positively 
affirmed  by  Magrath,  on  the  authority  of  O’Brien,  that  Father 
Sheehy  had  then  no  knowledge  of  the  murder,  and  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  it  was  in  Dublin  a fugitive  named  Mahony, 
when  about  quitting  the  kingdom,  had  made  the  revelations 
to  him. 

Sheehy  was  conveyed  on  horseback,  under  a strong  mili- 
tary escort,  to  Clonmel,  his  arms  pinioned,  and  his  feet  tied 
under  the  horse’s  belly.  While  in  confinement  in  the  gaol 
of  Clonmel,  he  was  double  bolted,  and  treated  in  every  respect 
with  the  utmost  rigour.  In  this  condition  he  was  seen  by 
one  of  his  old  friends,  and  while  this  gentleman  was  condoling 
with  him  on  his  unfortunate  condition,  he  pointed  to  his  legs, 
which  were  ulcerated  by  the  cords  he  had  been  bound  with  on 
his  way  from  Dublin.  He  said,  laughing,  “ Never  mind,  we 
will  defeat  these  fellows and  he  began  humming  a verse  of 
the  old  Irish  song  of  “ Shaun  na  guira.” 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1766,  Sheehy  was  put  on  his  trial 
at  Clonmel,  for  the  murder  of  John  Bridge.  Most  of  the 
witnesses  who  gave  evidence  on  the  former  trial  were  pro- 
duced on  this  occasion. 

Nicholas  Sheehy  was  indicted  on  the  charge  of  having  been 
present  at  and  aiding  and  abetting  Edmund  Meighan  in  the 
murder  of  John  Bridge.  Mr.  Sheehy  had  a sister,  Mrs. 
Green,  who  resided  at  Shanbally,  in  the  vicinity  of  Clogheen ; 
and  at  this  place,  according  to  the  evidence,  the  murder  of 
Bridge,  Lord  Carrick,  Mr.  John  Bagnell,  Mr.  William  Bag- 
nell,  and  other  persons  obnoxious  to  them,  was  first  proposed 
by  Mr.  Sheehy  to  a numerous  assemblage  of  Whiteboys ; and 
by  him,  all  those  present  were  sworn  to  secrecy,  fidelity  to  the 
French  king,  and  the  commission  of  the  proposed  murders, 
and  subsequently  the  murder  was  committed  by  one  of  the 
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party,  named  Edmund  Meighan,  of  Grange,  in  the  month  of 
October,  1764. 

Sheehy  and  Meighan  were  tried  separately.  The  same 
evidence  for  the  prosecution  was  produced  on  both  trials. 
The  notes  of  one  of  the  jurors,  taken  at  the  trial  of  the  latter, 
were  communicated  to  the  editor  of  “ The  GenUeman’s 
and  London  Magazine,”  with  a view  to  establish  the  guilt 
of  the  accused  parties;  and,  therefore,  the  account  is  to 
be  taken  as  one,  the  leaning  of  which  was  certainly  towards 
the  prosecutors,  and  in  support  of  the  finding  of  the  jury.* 
There  is  evidence,  however,  on  the  face  of  this  report  of  the 
innocence  of  the  prisoners.  John  Bridge,  the  man  alleged 
to  have  been  murdered,  was  a simple,  harmless  creature  of 
weak  intellect,  and  was  accustomed  to  go  about  the  county 
amongst  the  small  farmers,  with  whom  he  was  a favourite, 
and  was  looked  on  by  them  as  a good-natured  poor  fellow, 
who,  having  no  friend  or  relatives,  had  some  claim  to  their 
kindness.  When  the  head-quarters  of  the  Earl  of  Drogheda 
were  at  Clogheen,  he  had  been  taken  up  on  suspicion  of 
Whitcboyism,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information 
from  him ; he  was  flogged  with  great  severity,  and  under 
that  torture  made  disclosures,  which  were  supposed  sufficient 
to  implicate  several  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clogheen. 

The  discovery  of  the  remains  of  a man  alleged  to  have 
been  murdered,  on  the  trial  of  the  persons  charged  with  his 
murder,  it  might  have  been  imagined  would  have  been  a 
matter  of  some  importance.  But  the  fact,  of  the  parties  who 
swore  they  had  been  present  at  the  murder,  and  interment  of 
the  body,  having  failed  to  substantiate  the  latter  part  of  their 
statement,  by  the  discovery  of  his  remains,  was  of  no  advan- 
tage to  the  accused. 

* Gentleman's  and  London  Magazine,  June,  17CG  ; page  3T0. 
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Dr.  Curry,  in  his  pamphlet,  the  “ Candid  Enquiry,”  alludes 
to  a letter  which  Sheehy  wrote  to  Major  Sirr  the  day  before 
his  execution,  wherein  he  admitted  that  the  murder  of  Bridge 
had  been  revealed  to  him  in  a manner  he  could  not  avail  him- 
self of  for  his  own  preservation ; and  that  the  murder  had 
been  committed  by  two  persons,  not  by  those  sworn  to  by  the 
witnesses,  and  in  a different  manner  to  that  described  by 
them.  Curry  admits  this  letter  was  written  by  Sheehy,  but 
he  does  not  insert  it ; and  in  his  subsequent  work,  “ The 
Review  of  the  Civil  Wars,”  there  is  no  mention  at  all  made  of 
it,  in  his  account  of  these  proceedings.  Having  obtained  a 
copy  of  this  letter,  the  first  point  to  ascertain  was,  if  the  letter 
was  written  by  Sheehy,  or  fabricated  by  his  enemies.  The 
result  of  my  enquiries  was  to  convince  me  that  the  letter  was 
genuine.  It  was  declared  to  be  so  by  the  successor  of  Father 
Sheehy,  in  the  parish  of  Clogheen  (Mr.  Keating),  to  Mr. 
Flannery,  another  clergyman,  living  in  the  same  place,  at  a later 
period.  Dr.  Egan,  who  then  administered  the  diocese,  had 
likewise  declared  it  to  be  genuine.  The  present  parish  priest 
of  Clogheen,  a relative  of  Edmund  Sheehy,  believes  it  to  be 
genuine.  One  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  of  Clonmel, 
who  takes  the  deepest  interest  in  the  fate  of  Father  Sheehy, 
has  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity.  Every  surviving  relative  of 
either  of  the  Sheehys  with  whom  I have  communicated  en- 
tertains the  same  opinion ; and  lastly,  I may  observe,  the  do- 
cument bears  the  internal  evidence  of  authenticity  in  its  style 
and  tone. 

The  following  is  a literal  copy  of  this  document : — 

“ TO  JOSEPH  SIRR,  ESQ.,  DUBLIN. 

“ Clonmel,  Friday  morning,  March  14,  1766. 

“ Dear  Sir, 

“ To-morrow  I am  to  be  executed,  thanks  be  to  the  Almighty 
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God,  with  whom  I hope  to  be  for  evermore  : I would  not  change 
my  lot  with  the  highest  now  in  the  kingdom.  I die  innocent 
of  the  facts  for  which  I am  sentenced.  The  Lord  have  mercy 
on  my  soul ! I beseech  the  great  Creator  that  for  your  bene- 
volence to  me  he  will  grant  you  grace  to  make  such  use  of  your 
time  here  that  you  may  see  and  enjoy  him  hereafter.  Remem- 
ber me  to  Mr.  Waite,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Speaker,  and  the 
J udges  of  the  King’s  Bench  ; may  God  bless  them  ! Recom- 
mend to  them,  aU  under  the  same  charge  with  me ; they  are 
innocent  of  the  murder  ; the  prosecutors  swore  wrongfully  and 
falsely  ; God  forgive  them.  The  accusers  and  the  accused  are 
equally  ignorant  of  the  fact,  as  1 have  been  informed,  but  after 
such  a manner  I received  the  information  that  I cannot  make 
use  of  it  for  my  own  preservation  ; the  fact  is,  that  John  Bridge 
was  destroyed  by  two  alone,  who  strangled  him  on  Wednesday 
night,  the  24th  October,  1764.  I was  then  from  home,  and  only 
returned  home  the  28th,  and  heard  that  he  had  disappeared. 
Various  were  the  reports,  which  to  believe  I could  not  pretend 
to,  until  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty  one  accused  himself  of  the 
said  fact.  May  God  grant  the  guUty  true  repentance,  and  pre- 
serve the  innocent ! I recommend  them  to  your  care.  I have 
relied  very  much  on  Mr.  Waite’s  promise.  I hope  no  more 
priests  will  be  distressed  for  their  religion,  and  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  this  kingdom  will  be  countenanced  by  the  Govern- 
ment, as  I was  promised  hy  Mr.  Waite  would  be  the  case  if  I 
proved  my  innocence.  I am  now  to  appear  before  the  Divine 
tribunal,  and  declare  that  I was  unacquainted  with  Mary  Butler, 
alias  Casey,  and  John  Toohy,  never  having  spoken  to  or  seen 
either  of  them,  to  the  best  of  my  memory,  before  I saw  them  in 
the  King’s  Bench  last  February.  May  God  forgive  them,  and 
bless  them,  you,  and  all  mankind,  are  the  earnest  and  fervent 
prayers  of, 

“ Dear  Sir, 

“ Your  most  obliged,  humble  servant, 

“Nicholas  Sheehv.’’ 

Tlie  witnesses  stated  that  the  murder  was  committed  the 
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28th  October,  1764.  Father  Sheehy  says  it  was  on  the 
24th.  The  number  of  persons  implicated  in  it  by  the  former 
was  considerable,  by  the  latter  two  only  were  concerned  in  it. 
In  the  mode  of  committing  it  the  discrepancy  of  the  accounts 
is  no  less  obvious. 

The  question  arises,  when  was  this  confession  made  to 
Father  Sheehy,  and  with  what  object  ? Amyas  Griffith  speaks 
of  the  disclosure  thus  made  under  the  veil  of  confession  as 
“ no  new  method  of  entrapping  credulous  priests.” 

Curry  treats  the  disclosure  as  a snare  laid  by  the  enemies 
of  Sheehy  for  their  own  purposes.  The  purposes  to  be  served 
by  having  recourse  to  the  infamous  proceeding  of  deceiving 
the  unwary  priest,  and  of  making  the  functions  of  his  sacred 
office  subservient  to  the  designs  of  his  enemies,  could  only  be 
the  following.  If  resorted  to  previously  to  trial,  by  the  dis- 
closure of  the  alleged  murder  to  deter  him  from  adducing 
evidence  of  the  man’s  existence ; or,  if  subsequently  to  it,  to 
leave  it  out  of  his  power  to  make  any  declaration  of  his  igno- 
rance of  the  fact  of  his  alleged  death. 

The  attempt  for  the  accomplishment  of  either  object  was 
not  too  unimportant  for  the  character  of  the  prosecutors ; nor 
can  it  be  deemed  too  infamous  to  be  beyond  the  compass  of 
their  wickedness,  when  we  find  them  holding  out  offers  of 
pardon  to  their  three  next  victims,  on  condition  of  their  making 
a declaration  that  “ the  priest  ” in  his  last  solemn  protestation 
of  innocence  “ had  died  with  a lie  in  his  mouth.” 

Bridge  had  been  sought  out,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
persecution  of  the  Sheehys,  as  a fit  person  to  be  worked  upon 
by  the  influence  of  terror  and  the  infliction  of  corporal  judg- 
ment. 

This  man,  having  been  tortured,  made  whatever  disclosures 
were  suggested  to  him,  or  required  of  him ; and  he  was  bound 
over  to  appear  as  a witness  when  called  on.  He  made  no 
secret  of  the  punishment  he  had  received,  or  the  disclosures 
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he  had  made,  and  some  of  the  people  implicated  by  him  were 
desirous  to  get  him  out  of  the  country ; others,  in  his  own 
rank  in  life,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  distrusted  his  intention 
to  leave  the  country,  and  contrived  a nefarious  plot  to  get  rid 
of  his  testimony,  by  implicating  him  in  felony. 

The  church  plate,  chalice,  &c.,  of  a small  Roman  Catholic 
place  of  worship  at  Carrigvistail,  near  Ballyporeen,  usually 
kept  for  better  security  at  the  house  of  an  innkeeper  of  the 
name  of  Sherlock,*  adjoining  the  chapel,  were  stolen,  or  sr.id 
to  be  so,  and  concealed  on  the  premises,  wnth  the  knowledge, 
it  is  alleged,  of  the  owner  of  the  house.  The  facts  now  men- 
tioned have  not  been  publi.shed  heretofore,  and  the  importance 
of  their  bearing  on  the  character  of  these  proceedings,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  be  well  assured  of  the  grounds  there 
were  for  attaching  credit  to  them,  before  coming  to  a deter- 
mination to  give  them  publicity.  The  authority  on  which 
they  are  now  given,  there  are  good  grounds  for  relying  on. 
The  result  of  these  inquiries  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statement 
of  one  main  fact  respecting  the  fate  of  Bridge,  coincides  with 
the  opinion  of  every  surviving  friend  and  relative  of  the 
Sheehys,  and  the  other  innocent  men  who  suffered  in  this 
business,  with  whom  I have  communicated  on  the  subject. 

The  rumour  of  the  stolen  church  plate  was  soon  circulated 
in  the  country,  and  Bridge  being  in  the  habit  of  frequenting 
Sherlock’s  house,  was  pointed  out  as  the  person  suspected  of 
having  stolen  it.  The  double  infamy  now  attached  to  Bridge’s 
character  of  being  an  informer  and  a sacrilegious  person.  He 
was  advised  to  leave  the  country ; and  at  length  he  made  pre- 
parations  to  do  so.  On  their  completion,  he  took  leave  of 
his  acquaintances ; and  the  last  time  he  was  seen  by  them 
was  on  his  way  to  the  house  of  an  old  friend  of  his,  named 

* The  name  of  Slierlock  occurs  in  some  of  the  informations  against 
the  Whiteboys,  sworn  to  by  Toohy  and  Bier. 
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Francis  Bier,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  leave  of  him.  It  was 
known  that  he  intended  calling  on  another  of  his  acquaint- 
ances, named  Timothy  Sullivan,  a slater.  Sullivan  and  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Michael  Mahony,  better  known  in  his 
neighbourhood  by  the  name,  in  Irish,  for  “ wicked  Michael,” 
lived  at  Knockaughrim  bridge ; he  fell  into  their  hands,  and 
was  murdered  by  them.  No  other  human  being  had  act  or 
part  in  this  foul  deed.  Mahony’s  flight,  and  his  reasons  for 
it,  were  known  for  a long  time  only  to  his  fnends.  The  body 
of  the  murdered  man  was  thrown  into  a pond  at  Shanbally. 

Mahony  fled  the  country ; Sullivan  remained,  and  lived  and 
died,  unsuspected  by  the  authorities,  though  not  unknown  as 
the  murderer  to  one  individual  at  Clogheen ; an  innkeeper  of 
the  name  of  Magrath,  who  had  been  one  of  the  innocent  per- 
sons sworn  against  by  Mary  Dunlea,  and  had  undergone  a 
long  imprisonment  in  Clonmel  gaol.  On  his  liberation,  Ma- 
grath, then  suffering  under  a rheumatic  complaint,  the  effect 
of  his  confinement,  seeing  Sullivan  passing  his  door,  said  to  a 
person  who  stood  by  him,  “ There  goes  the  man  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  these  aching  bones.”  Sullivan  turned  pale 
as  ashes,  quickened  bis  pace,  and  took  no  notice  of  the  words, 
which  bad  been  spoken  sufficiently  loud,  and  with  the  inten- 
tion that  they  should  be  heard  by  him. 

The  persons  by  whom  this  account  was  given,  appeared  to 
be  ignorant  of  any  communication  respecting  the  murder 
made  by  Father  Sheehy  to  Major  Sirr.  The  circumstance  of 
the  coincidence  of  both  accounts,  with  respect  to  two  persons 
only  having  been  engaged  in  the  commission  of  the  crime, 
deserves  attention.  By  one  of  those  guilty  persons,  Sheehy 
says  the  statement  was  made  to  him. 

Sullivan  was  a Protestant ; Mahony,  a Catholic.  If  the 
crime  was  perpetrated  and  revealed  by  either,  the  disclosure 
must  have  been  made  by  Mahony. 
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From  the  time  of  Bridge’s  disappearance  till  this  disclosure 
in  the  Confessional,  Father  Sheehy  states  that  various  rumours 
were  adoat,  but  which  of  them  to  believe  he  knew  not.  In 
conduding  this  part  of  the  subject,  I have  only  to  observe,  if 
the  shadow  of  a doubt  remains  respecting  the  fate  of  Bridge, 
none  whatever  can  be  entertained  of  the  innocence  of  those 
who  were  the  victims  of  one  of  the  foulest  conspiracies  on 
record. 

“ On  the  day  of  his  (Sheehy’s)  trial,”  we  are  told,  “ a party 
of  horse  surrounded  the  court,  admitting  and  excluding  whom 
they  thought  proper;  while  others  of  them,  with  a certain 
Baronet  (Sir  Thomas  Maude)  at  their  head,  scampered 
the  streets  in  a formidable  manner ; forcing  into  inns  and 
private  lodgings  in  the  town ; challenging  and  questioning 
all  new  comers  ; menacing  the  friends,  and  encouraging  the 
enemies  of  the  priest.  Even  after  sentence  of  death  was 
pronounced  against  him,  which  one  would  think  might  have 
fully  satisfied  his  enemies,  Mr.  S w (Sparrow),  his  attor- 

ney, declares  that  he  found  it  necessary,  for  his  safety,  to  steal 
out  of  the  town  by  night,  and  with  all  possible  speed  to  escape 
to  Dublin.”* 

The  prisoner  was  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  John 
Bridge,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered, 
and  on  the  15th  the  sentence  was  carried  into  execution  at 
Clonmel.  The  head  of  the  persecuted  priest  was  stuck  on  a 
spike,  and  placed  over  the  porch  of  the  old  gaol,  and  there  it 
was  allowed  to  remain  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  till  at 
length  his  sister  was  allowed  to  take  it  away,  and  bury  it 
with  his  remains  at  Shandraghan. 

Beside  the  ruins  of  the  old  church  of  Shandraghan,  the 
grave  of  Father  Sheehy  is  distinguished  by  the  beaten  path, 
which  reminds  us  of  the  hold  which  his  memory  has  to  this 

♦ Candid  Enquiry,  &c.  pp.  9 and  10. 
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day  on  the  affections  of  the  people.  The  inscriptions  on  the 
adjoining  tombs  are  effaced  by  the  footsteps  of  the  pilgrims 
who  stand  beside  his  grave,  not  rarely  or  at  stated  festivals,  but 
day  after  day,  as  I was  informed  on  the  spot,  while  the  neg- 
lected tomb  of  the  ancestors  of  the  proud  persecutor,  William 
Bagnell,  lies  at  a little  distance  unhonoured  and  unnoticed  by 
them.  The  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Father  Sheehy  is  in 
the  following  terms : “ Here  lieth  the  remains  of  the  Rev. 
Nicholas  Sheehy,  parish  priest  of  Shandraghan,  Ballysheeban, 
and  Templeheny.  He  died  March  15th,  1766,  aged  38  years. 
Erected  by  his  sister,  Catherine  Burke,  alias  Sheehy.” 

An  attempt  on  a large  scale  was  now  made  to  implicate  the 
leading  Roman  Catholic  gentry  of  Tipperary  in  the  alleged 
Popish  Plot  of  1766,  after  the  necessary  arrangements  had 
been  completed  for  the  disposal  of  Father  Sheehy. 

The  rescue  of  some  prisoners  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
and  the  murder  of  a soldier  (as  in  Keating’s  case,  at  a pre- 
vious period),  was  the  principal  charge  on  which  Edmund 
Sheehy,  James  Farrell,  and  James  Buxton,  were  first  arrested. 
They  were  sent  to  Kilkenny,  to  be  tried  at  the  assizes ; but 
after  they  had  been  arraigned,  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
affordmg  no  grounds  for  expecting  a conviction,  the  proceed- 
ings were  stopped,  md  they  were  sent  back  to  Clonmel  gaol, 
on  the  4 th  of  April,  where  new  charges  were  to  be  preferred 
against  them  at  the  Special  Assizes,  which  opened  on  the  8th 
of  May,  1766. 

Edmund  Sheehy,  a second  or  third  cousin  of  Father  Sheehy, 
was  a gentleman  of  moderate  independence,  connected  with 
several  of  the  most  respectable  Catholic  families  in  the  county, 
of  a generous  di^osition,  of  social  habits,  and  had  lived  on 
good  terras  with  the  Protestant  gentry  of  his  neighbourhood. 
His  personal  appearance  was  remarkably  prepossessing.  Per- 
sons still  living  have  a vivid  recollection  of  his  frank  expres- 
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sive  features,  his  fine  athletic  form,  of  his  intrepid  demeanour 
on  his  trial ; and  on  his  way  to  execution,  they  speak  of  his 
personal  appearance  as  that  of  a man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  the  maturity  of  manly  vigour.  He  was  a married  man, 
and  had  five  children,  the  youngest  under  two  years  of  age. 
lie  was  well  known  in  the  country  as  “ Buck  Sheehy,”  a term 
which  at  that  time  was  commonly  applied  to  young  men  of 
figure,  whose  means  were  good,  and  who  were  looked  on  in 
the  country  as  sporting  characters. 

Buxton  was  a man  in  good  circumstances,  the  poor  man's 
fnend  in  his  neighbourhood,  popular  with  the  lower  orders, 
and,  as  a matter  of  course,  disliked  by  their  oppressors. 

Farrell  was  a young  gentleman  in  affluent  circumstances, 
who  moved  in  the  best  society,  and,  on  his  mother’s  side, 
was  connected  with  Lord  Cahir.  He  was  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  had  but  recently  married,  and,  like  his  friend  Sheehy, 
his  taste  for  field  sports  had  procured  for  him  the  appellation 
of  one  of  the  bucks  of  Tipperary. 

The  friends  and  relatives  of  the  unfortunate  priest,  Sheehy, 
appear  to  have  been  especially  marked  out  for  ruin.  The 
design  of  corroborating  the  guilt  of  Father  Sheehy,  by  in- 
volving his  immediate  friends  and  relatives  in  the  crime  they 
laid  to  his  charge,  is  evident,  not  only  in  these  proceedings, 
but  in  others,  which  were  adopted  at  a later  period. 

True  bills  having  been  found  against  Edmund  Sheehy, 
James  Farrell,  and  James  Buxton,  they  were  put  on  their 
trials,  before  the  Right  Honourable  Chief  Justice  Clayton 
and  two  assistant  judges.  They  were  tried  separately. 

Edmund  Sheehy  was  tried  on  the  1 1th  of  April,  on  a simi- 
lar indictment  to  that  on  which  Buxton  and  Farrell  were 
tried  on  the  two  following  days. 

The  substance  of  the  indictment,  which  I have  taken  from 
the  Crown  book,  contains  six  counts.  The  first  sets  forth. 
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that  Edmund  Sheehy,  James  Buxton,  and  James  Farrell,  were 
present  at,  and  aided  and  abetted  in,  the  murder  of  John 
Bridge ; and  that  Pierce  Byrne,  Darby  Tierney,  Dan  Cole- 
man, John  Walsh,  Peter  Magrath,  Thomas  Magrath,  John 
Butler,  Thomas  Sherlock,  Roger  Sheehy,  John  Goughian, 
John  Cruttie,  Hugh  Kean,  John  Byrne,  John  Springhill,  Wil- 
liam Flynn,  J.  Dwyer,  John  Bier,  S.  Howard,  Michael  Land- 
regan,  John  and  Edward  Bourke,’  Edward  Prendergast,  Philip 
Magrath,  Michael  Quinlan,  William  O’Connor,  and  James 
Highland,  being  also  present,  aided  and  abetted  likewise  in 
the  murder.  The  second  count  sets  forth  their  swearing  in 
John  Toohy,  to  be  true  to  “ Shaune  Meskell  ” and  her  chil- 
dren, meaning  the  Whiteboys.  The  third  count  charges  them 
with  tumultuously  assembling  at  Dromlemman,  levelling  fences, 
waging  rebellion,  &c.  The  fourth  and  fifth  count,  with  the 
same  offence,  at  Cashel  and  Ballyporeen.  The  sixth,  with 
taking  arms  fi-om  soldiers. 

The  same  wretches  who  were  produced  on  the  former  trial, 
John  Toohy,  Mary  Brady,  alias  Dunlea,  and  John  Lonergan, 
were  brought  forward  on  their  trials ; and  two  new  approvers, 
Thomas  Bier  and  James  Herbert,  to  support  the  sinking  credit 
of  the  old  witnesses,*  Herbert  was  the  man  who  had  come 
to  the  former  assizes  to  give  evidence  for  the  priest,  and  who, 
to  prevent  his  appearance,  had  been  arrested  on  a charge  of 
high  treason,  lodged  in  gaol,  and,  by  the  dextrous  manage- 
ment of  the  prosecutors,  was  now  transformed  into  a Crown 
witness. 

* 13th  August,  1768,  at  Clonmel  assizes.  Bier,  up  to  that  time  re- 
tained in  the  service  of  the  Tipperary  persecutors,  was  called  to  plead 
to  the  indictment  preferred  against  him  several  years  before,  for  the 
murder  of  Bridge,  when  he  pleaded  the  king’s  pardon,  and  being  used 
out  as  a witness,  he  was  paid  off.  This  unfortunate  man,  driven  by 
terror  into  the  commission  of  so  many  crimes  against  innocent  men, 
died  a natural  death  at  Bruges. 
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Bier  was  included  in  the  indictment  of  the  prisoners,  but 
had  saved  his  life  by  turning  approver.  Previously  to  the 
arrests  of  Edmund  Sheehy,  Buxton,  and  Farrell,  he  sent 
notice  to  them  that  their  lives  were  in  danger,  and  he  recom- 
mended their  making  their  escape.  They  had  the  temerity, 
however,  to  rely  on  their  innocence,  and  they  paid,  with  the*** 
lives,  the  penalty  of  their  folly.  The  evidence  for  the  prose- 
cution in  no  material  respect  differs  from  that  brought  forward 
on  the  trials  of  Meehan  and  Nicholas  Sheehy.  A detailed 
narrative  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  “ Gentleman’s  and  London 
Magazine”  for  April,  1766.  It  is  needless  to  weary  the 
reader  with  its  fabrications.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  the  evi- 
dence of  these  witnesses  was  all  of  a piece,  a tissue  of  per- 
juries clumsily  interwoven,  without  a particle  of  truth,  or  a 
pretext  for  regarding  the  reception  of  it  as  the  result  of  an 
imposition  practised  on  the  understanding  of  the  jurors. 

The  principal  witness,  whose  testimony  Mr.  Sheehy  relied 
on  for  his  defence,  was  a Protestant  gentleman,  Mr.  James 
Prendergast,  “ perfectly  unexceptionable,”  says  Curry,  “ in 
point  of  character,  fortune,  and  religion.”*  This  gentleman 
deposed,  “ That  on  the  day  and  hour  on  which  the  murder 
was  sworn  to  have  been  committed — about  or  between  the 
hours  of  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  28th  of 
October,  1764 — Edmund  Sheehy,  the  prisoner,  was  with 
him  and  others,  in  a distant  part  of  the  country.  That  they 
and  their  wives  had,  on  the  aforesaid  28th  of  October,  dined 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Joseph  Tennison,  where  they  contmued 
till  after  supper,  which  was  about  eleven  o’clock,  when  he  and 
the  prisoner  left  the  house  of  Mr.  Tennison,  and  rode  a con- 
siderable way  together,  on  their  return  to  their  respective 
homes.  That  the  prisoner  had  his  wife  behind  him,  and 
when  they  parted,  he  (Mr.  Prendergast)  rode  direct  home, 
* Review  of  the  Civil  Wars. — Curry,  vol.  ii.  p.  279. 
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where,  on  his  arrival,  he  had  looked  at  the  dock,  and  founrf 
it  was  twelve  exactly.  That  as  to  the  day  of  their  dining 
with  Mr.  Tennison  (Sunday,  the  28th),  he  was  positive,  from 
this  circumstance,  that  the  day  following  was  to  be  the  fair  of 
Clogheen,  w^here  he  requested  that  Mr.  Sheehy  would  dispose 
of  some  bullocks  for  him,  he  (Mr.  Prendergast)  not  being 
able  to  attend  the  fair.”*  This  was  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Prendergast.  Another  witness  for  the  prisoner,  Paul  Web- 
ber, of  Cork,  butcher,  swore,  that  he  saw  Mr.  Sheehy  at  the 
fair  of  Clogheen,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1764,  and  con- 
versed with  him  respecting  Mr.  Prendergast’s  bullocks,  which 
he  subsequently  bought  of  Mr.  Prendergast,  in  consequence 
of  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Edmund  Sheehy.  Another 
witness,  Thomas  Mason,  shepherd  to  the  prisoner,  confirmed 
the  particulars  sworn  to  by  Mr.  Prendergast,  as  to  the  night 
and  the  hour  of  Mr.  Sheehy’s  retimi  home  from  Mr.  Ten- 
nison’s  house. 

Bartholomew  Griffith  swore,  that  John  Toohy,  his  nephew, 
had  falsely  sworn,  on  the  trial,  that  the  clothes  he  wore  on  the 
trial  had  been  given  to  him  by  him  (Griffith).  That  Toohy, 
on  the  28th  and  29th  of  October,  1764,  was  at  his  house  at 
Cullen. 

One  of  the  grand  jiuy,  Chadwick,  volimteered  his  evidence 
to  blunt  the  testimony  of  Griffith.  He  swore  that  Griffith, 
“ on  that  occasion,  was  not  to  be  believed  on  his  oath.”  The 
next  witness  swore  that  Toohy  lived  with  his  master,  Brooke 
Brazier,  Esq.,  six  weeks,  where  he  behaved  very  ill.  Mr. 
Brazier,  another  of  the  grand  jury,  was  then  called,  and  he 
declared,  that  Toohy  was  not  known  to  him,  but  that  a person 
was  in  his  family  for  that  time,  and  was  of  a very  bad  cha- 
racter. The  managers  of  the  prosecution  had  Mr.  Tennison 
then  examined  by  a Crown  lawyer.  This  gentleman  swore, 
* A Candid  Enquiry,  p.  13, 
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“ that  Sheehy  had  dined  at  his  house  in  October,  1764 but 
“ he  was  inclined  to  think  it  was  earlier  in  the  month  than 
the  28th.”  This  evidence  was  received  as  a triumphant  con- 
tradiction of  Prendergast’s  testimony. 

Now,  as  far  as  character  was  concerned,  that  of  Sheehy ’s 
witness  stood  fuUy  as  high  as  that  of  Mr.  Tennison.  But  with 
respect  to  the  statement  of  the  particular  fact  of  the  prisoner 
having  dined  on  the  particular  day  specified  by  Sheehy ’s  wit- 
ness, with  Tennison,  the  evidence  of  Prendergast  went  posi- 
tive to  the  affirmative,  while  that  of  Tennison  amounted  only 
to  a supposition,  that  it  was  on  an  earlier  day  in  the  month 
than  that  specified  that  the  prisoners  dined  at  his  house. 
” He  was  ” only  “ inclined  to  think  ” that  it  was  earlier  in  the 
month,  but  Prendergast  “was  positive,”  from  a particular 
circumstance,  that  it  was  on  the  Sunday,  the  day  before  the 
fair  at  Clogheen,  he  dined  there.  There  was  no  other  wit- 
ness produced  to  corroborate  the  supposition  of  Mr.  Tennison. 
There  were  two  witnesses  called  to  confirm  the  positive  state- 
ment of  Prendergast  with  regard  to  the  particular  night  and 
hour  of  Sheehy ’s  return  from  Tennison’s  house.  So  much 
for  the  evidence.  It  is  now  necessary  to  show  that  it  was  not 
relied  on  alone  for  the  conviction  of  the  prisoners. 

The  managers  who  had  on  the  previous  trial  surrounded 
the  court  with  a military  force,  on  this  occasion  crammed  it 
with  their  adherents,  whose  minds  had  been  inflamed  by 
public  advertisements  previous  to  the  trial,  in  which  the 
leniency  of  the  former  measures  of  government  was  repro- 
bated. 

“ The  baronet  (Sir  Thomas  Maude)  before  mentioned,  pub- 
lished an  advertisement,  wherein  he  presumed  to  censure  the 
wise  and  vigilant  administration  of  our  last  chief  governors, 
and  even  to  charge  them  with  the  destruction  of  many  of  his 
Majesty’s  subjects,  for  not  having  countenanced  such  measures 
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with  respect  to  these  rioters,  as  were  manifestly  repugnant  to 
all  the  rules  of  prudence,  justice,  and  humanity.  Nor  did  his 
boldness  stop  here ; for,  naming  a certain  day  in  said  adver- 
tisement, when  the  following  persons  of  credit  and  substance, 
namely,  Sheehy,  Buxton,  and  Farrell,  and  others,  were  to  he 
tried  by  commission  at  Clonmel,  for  the  aforesaid  murder — 
as  if  he  meant  to  intimidate  their  judges  into  lawless  rigour 
and  severity,  he  sent  forth  an  authoritative  kind  of  summons, 
‘ to  every  gentleman  of  the  county,  to  attend  that  commis- 
sion.’ ”*  With  such  arrangements  for  inflaming  the  public 
mind,  for  influencing  the  jury,  for  intimidating  the  judges, 
the  doom  of  the  prisoners  was  sealed  before  they  were  put 
into  the  dock. 

The  unfortunate  Edmund  Sheehy  was  convicted,  and  sen- 
tence of  death,  with  its  usual  barbarous  concomitants  in  these 
cases,  drawing  and  quartering,  was  pronounced  upon  him. 
His  wife  was  in  the  Court  when  that  dreadftil  sentence  was 
pronounced,  and  was  carried  flora  it  in  a swoon.  The  two 
other  acts  of  the  judicial  drama  were  duly  performed ; the 
packed  juries  discharged  the  duties  required  or  expected  of 
them  by  the  managers  of  the  prosecutions.  Buxton  and 
Farrell  were  found  guilty,  and  were  sentenced,  with  Sheehy, 
to  be  executed  on  the  3rd  of  May. 

Eight  other  persons  were  placed  at  the  bar,  who  were 
charged  with  the  same  crime  as  the  prisoners  who  had  been 
convicted.  Another  Sheehy  was  on  the  list  of  the  managers, 
but  the  jury  was  instructed  to  acquit  the  prisoners,  Roger 
Sheehy,  Edmund  Burke,  John  Burke,  John  Butler,  B.  Ken- 
nelly,  William  Flynn,  and  Thomas  Magrath ; but  no  sooner 
were  they  acquitted,  than  several  of  them  were  called  on  to 
give  bail  to  appear  at  the  ensuing  assizes,  to  answer  to  other 
charges  of  high  treason. 

* A Candid  Enquiry,  &c.  p.  10. 
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A memorial  was  drawn  up  by  Edmund  Sheehy,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Judges  who  presided  at  the  trial ; and  the  fol- 
lowing copy  is  taken  from  the  original  draft : — > 

“ To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Chief  Justice  Clayton, 
the  Honourable  Edmund  Malone,  and  Godfrey  Hill, 
Esq., 

“ The  humble  petition  of  Edmund  Sheehy,  an  unhappy 
prisoner,  under  sentence  of  death,  in  his  Majesty’s  gaol 
at  Clonmel ; 

“ Most  humbly  sheweth, 

“ That  at  the  last  Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and 
gaol  delivery,  held  at  Clonmel,  the  1 1th  of  April  inst.,  your 
petitioner  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  John  Bridge,  and 
accordingly  received  sentence  to  be  executed  on  the  3rd  of 
May  next. 

“ That  your  petitioner  was  transmitted  from  the  city  of 
Kilkenny  to  Clonmel,  on  Friday,  the  4th  of  April  inst.,  four 
days  only  before  the  said  commission  of  gaol  delivery  was 
opened. 

" That  from  the  short  time  your  Petitioner  had  to  prepare 
for  his  trial,  which  he  apprehended  was  by  order  postponed 
until  the  next  summer  assizes,  and  the  confusion  he  was  in, 
he  was  not  able  to  procure  all  his  material  witnesses  to  attend 
on  said  trial,  or  to  make  that  just  defence  that  he  would  have 
been  able  to  make,  if  he  had  more  time  to  prepare  for  it, 
which  is  manifest  from  the  want  of  recollection  in  Travers,  the 
butcher,  produced  on  behalf  of  your  Petitioner,  who,  on  the 
very  next  day  after  the  trial,  perfectly  recollected,  and  is  now 
ready  to  swear  he  saw  your  Petitioner  and  the  bullocks  at  the 
fair  of  Clogheen.  Nor  had  Mr.  Tennison  sufficient  time  to 
recollect  himself,  supposing  him  quite  free  from  the  influence 
of  those  who  managed  the  prosecution,  who  were  the  said 
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Tennison’s  allies  ; circumstances  that  did  not  appear  to  your 
Lordship  and  Honours,  of  whose  mercy,  huinanity,  and  justice 
your  Petitioner  has  a due  sense,  which  he  shall  retain  unto 
death,  whatever  his  fate  may  be. 

“ That  your  Petitioner  has  a wife  and  five  small  children, 
the  eldest  about  nine  years  old,  who,  together  with  an  aged 
father  and  three  sisters,  principally  depend  upon  your  Peti- 
tioner’s industry  as  a farmer,  for  support. 

“ That  yoxm  Petitioner  forbears  stating  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  evidence  which  appeared  upon  your  Peti- 
tioner’s trial,  but  refers  to  your  Lordship  and  Honours’  recol- 
lection thereof.  However,  from  the  nature  of  your  Petitioner’s 
defence,  in  part  supported  by  the  positive  evidence  of  James 
Prendergast,  Esq.,  who  is  a gentleman  of  unexceptionable  good 
character,  and  of  a considerable  fortune,  notwithstanding  the 
prejudices  that  were  entertained  by  some  against  the  persons 
who  were  to  be  tried ; your  Petitioner,  from  the  evidence  and 
a consciousness  of  his  own  innocence,  entertained  hopes  that 
he  would  have  been  acquitted.  But  in  regard  that  he  was 
found  guilty, 

“ Your  Petitioner  most  humbly  implores  your  Lordship  and 
Honours  to  take  his  unhappy  case  and  the  character  of  the 
several  witnesses  into  consideration,  and  to  make  such  favour- 
able report  of  your  Petitioner  and  his  family’s  case  to  his 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  as  to  your  Lordship  and 
Honours  shall  seem  meet. 

“ And  he  will  pray, 

" Edmund  Sheehy.” 

“ Notwithstandmg,”  Curry  states,  “ that  frequent  and  ear- 
nest solicitations  were  made  by  several  persons  of  quality  in 
the  favour  of  the  prisoners  ; who,  being  persuaded  of  their 
innocence,  hoped  to  obtain  for  them,  if  not  a pardon,  at  least 
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some  mitigation  of  their  punishment,  by  transportation  or 
reprieve  ; the  chief  and  most  active  of  these  worthy  personages 
was  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Taafe,  whose  great  goodness 
of  heart,  and  unwearied  endeavours,  on  all  occasions,  to  save 
his  poor  countrymen,  add  new  lustre  to  his  nobility,  and  will 
be  for  ever  remembered  by  them  with  the  warmest  and  most 
respectful  gratitude ; — it  is  no  wonder  that  their  solicitations 
were  vain,  for  the  knight  (baronet)  so  often  mentioned  (Sir 

Thomas  Maude),  Mr. •,  &c.,  had  been  before  with  the 

Lord  Lieutenant,  and  declared  that,  if  any  favour  were  shown 
to  these  people,  they  would  follow  the  example  of  a noble  peer, 
and  quit  the  kingdom  in  a body.  The  behaviour  of  the  pri- 
soners at  the  place  of  execution  was  cheerful,  but  devout,  and 
modest,  though  resolute.  It  was  impossible  for  any  one  in 
their  circumstances  to  counterfeit  that  resignation,  serenity, 
and  pleasing  hope  which  appeared  so  strikingly  in  all  their 
countenances  and  gestures.  Conscious  of  their  innocence* 
they  seemed  to  hasten  to  receive  the  reward  prepared  in  the 
next  life,  for  those  who  suffer  patiently  for  its  sake  in  this.”* 

In  the  “ Gentleman’s  and  London  Magazine”  of  May,  1766, 
there  is  “ an  authentic  narration  of  the  death  and  execution 
of  Messrs.  Sheehy,  Buxton,  and  Farrell,  with  their  declara- 
tions attested  and  carefully  compared  with  those  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Butler,  sub-sheriff  of  the  county  Tipperary,  who  re- 
ceived them  from  these  unfortunate  people  at  the  place  of 
execution.” 

These  documents  I have  likewise  compared  with  copies  of 
the  same  declarations,  furnished  me  by  some  of  the  surviving 
friends  of  these  unfortunate  gentlemen ; and,  except  in  the 
omission  of  a few  names,  I find  no  material  difference. 

The  following  is  the  narrative  given  in  the  “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine”  for  May,  1766,  Appendix,  p.  1 13  : — 

“ The  sheriff,  who  proceeded  with  decency,  called  upon  the 
* A Candid  Enquiry,  pp.  13,  14. 
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prisoners  early  in  the  morning  of  the  3rd  instant,  so  as  to  leave 
the  gaol  of  Clonmel  for  Clogheen  about  six  o’clock,  to  which 
place  he  was  attended  by  the  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Harcourt,  and  two  companies 
of  Armiger’s  foot ; these  the  commander  had  previously  made 
ready  for  the  purpose,  by  an  order  from  Government.  Edmund 
Sheehy  and  James  Buxton  were  put  on  the  same  car,  James 
Farrell  on  the  next,  and  the  executioner  on  another,  with  his 
apparatus,  and  the  gallows  so  contrived  as  to  be  immediately 
put  together;  they  thus  proceeded  in  awful  procession  to 
Clogheen,  where  they  arrived  about  twelve  o’clock,  the  dis- 
tance being  above  eleven  miles. 

“ In  the  most  open  part  of  the  village  the  gallows  was 
erected,  and  that  in  a very  short  time,  while  the  prisoners  re- 
mained at  a small  distance  in  devotion  with  their  priest,  for 
about  two  hours,  when  it  was  thought  necessary  to  execute  the 
sentence  the  law  of  their  country  had  doomed  them  to  suffer. 
They  were  then  all  three  put  upon  one  car,  and  drawn  under 
the  gallows,  where,  after  remaining  some  time,  they  were  tied 
up,  and  in  that  situation  each  read  his  declaration,  and  after- 
wards handed  it  to  the  sheriff. 

“ Sheehy  met  his  fate  with  the  most  undaunted  courage, 
and  delivered  his  declaration  with  as  much  composure  of 
mind  as  if  he  had  been  repeating  a prayer ; when  this  awful 
scene  was  finished,  they  were  turned  off,  upon  a signal  given 
by  Sheehy,  who  seemed  in  a sort  of  exultation,  and  sprung 
from  the  car ; he  was  dead  immediately ; and  after  the  cri- 
minals had  hung  some  time,  they  were  cut  down,  and  the 
executioner  severed  their  heads  from  their  bodies,  which  were 
delivered  to  their  respective  friends.* 

“ Sheehy’s  intrepid  behaviour,  set  off  by  an  engaging 

* The  statement  is  incorrect  with  respect  to  the  heads  of  Buxton 
and  Farrell. — R.  R.  M. 
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person,  .attracted  much  pity  and  compassion  from  all  present ; 
but  the  most  oppressive  part  of  this  tragic  scene  yet  remains 
to  be  told,  when  I say  that  Sheehy  has  left  a widow  with  five 
children  to  bemoan  his  unhappy  fate,  Buxton  three,  and 
Farrell,  who  had  not  been  married  more  than  three  months, 
has  left  his  wife  pregnant.  They  were  aU  buried  the  evening 
of  that  day,  as  particularly  requested  by  themselves,  where  we 
hope  they  rest,  having  made  atonement  for  their  crimes ; and 
let  not  the  imputation  of  the  fathers’  misfortunes  be  remem- 
bered to  the  prejudice  of  their  families. 

“ Your  constant  reader,  &c. 

“ Cashel,  May  28,  1766.” 

“ THE  DYING  DECLARATION  OF  MR.  EDMUND  SHEEHY  : — 

“ As  I am  shortly  to  appear  before  the  great  tribunal  of 
God,  where  I expect,  through  the  passion  and  sufferings  of 
my  Redeemer,  to  be  forgiven  the  many  crimes  and  offences 
which  I have  committed  against  so  great  and  merciful  a God, 
I sincerely  forgive  the  world,  I forgive  my  judges,  jury,  pro- 
secutors, and  every  other  who  had  a hand  in  spilling  my  inno- 
cent blood ; may  the  great  God  forgive  them,  bless  them,  and 
may  they  never  leave  this  world  without  sincerely  repenting, 
and  meriting  that  felicity  which  I hope,  through  the  wounds 
of  Christ,  soon  to  enjoy. 

“ I think  it  incumbent,  as  well  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
public  as  the  ease  of  my  own  mind,  to  declare  the  truth  of 
every  crime  with  which  I was  impeached,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  day  of  my  conviction. 

“ First.  As  to  the  meeting  at  Kilcoran,  sworn  by  James 
Herbert,  and  the  murder  of  John  Bridge,  sworn  to  by  him, 
and  the  rest  of  the  informers. 

“ Second.  The  meeting  at  Ardfinan,  sworn  by  Guinan  in 
October,  1763,  and  several  other  meetings  and  treasonable 
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practices,  at  all  which  I was  sworn  to  be  present  as  the  prin- 
cipal acting  person. 

“ Third.  That  I had  a hand  in  burning  John  Fearise’s  turf, 
and  extirpating  his  orchard,  taking  arms  from  soldiers,  burning 
Joseph  Tennison's  com,  levelling  walls,  and  many  other  atro- 
cious crimes  against  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  present 
happy  constitution. 

“ First.  I now  solemnly  declare,  that  I did  not  see  a White- 
boy  since  the  year  1762,  and  then  but  once  or  twice;  and 
that  I never  was  present  at  the  levelling  at  the  Rock  of 
Cashel,  or  any  other  wall,  or  commons,  in  my  life,  nor  even 
gave  counsel  or  advice  to  have  it  done,  or  ever  had  any  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  such  intentions,  nor  do  I know  to  this 
minute,  any  one  man  that  was  at  the  levelling  of  the  said 
wall. 

“ 2ndly.  I declare  that  I never  saw  Herbert  until  the  day 
of  my  trial,  and  that  I never  was  at  a meeting  at  Kilcoran  ; 
never  heard  an  oath  of  allegiance  proposed  nor  administered 
in  my  life  to  any  sovereign,  king,  or  prince ; never  knew  any 
thing  of  the  murder  of  Bridge,  until  I heard  it  publicly  men- 
tioned ; nor  did  I know  there  was  any  such  design  on  foot, 
and  if  I had  I w'ould  have  hindered  it,  if  in  my  power. 

“ Srdly.  As  to  the  battle  of  Newmarket,  for  which  I was 
tried — I declare  I never  was  at  Newmarket,  nor  do  I know 
there  was  a rescue  intended  ; nor  do  I believe  did  any  man 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

“ 4thly.  I declare  that  I never  meant  or  intended  rebellion, 
high  treason,  or  massacre,  or  ever  heard  any  such  wicked 
scheme  mentioned  or  proposed,  nor  do  I believe  there  was  any 
such  matters  in  view,  and  if  there  was,  that  I am  wholly 
ignorant  of  them. 

“ 5thly.  I declare  that  I never  knew  of  either  French  or 
Spanish  oflScers,  commissions,  or  money,  paid  to  those  poor 
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ignorant  fools  called  Whiteboys,  or  of  a man  held  in  the  light 
of  a gentleman  being  connected  with  them. 

“ I was  often  attacked,  during  my  confinement  in  Kilkenny, 
by  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Brodrick  and  the  Rev.  John  Hewson, 
to  make  useful  discoveries,  by  bringing  in  men  of  weight  and 
fortune,  that  there  was  an  intended  rebellion  and  massacre, 
French  officers,  commissions,  and  money  paid,  and  by  so 
doing,  that  would  procure  my  pardon,  difficult  as  it  was. 

“ The  day  after  my  trial,  Edmund  Bagwell  came  to  me 
from  the  grand  jury,  and  told  me  if  I would  put  those  matters 
in  a clear  light,  that  I would  get  my  pardon.  I made  answer, 
that  I would  declare  the  truth,  which  would  not  be  heard. 
Sir  William  Barker’s  son  and  Mr.  Matthew  Bimbury  came 
to  me  the  same  evening,  with  words  to  the  same  purpose,  to 
which  I replied  as  before.  Nothing  on  this  occasion  would 
give  sufScient  content,  without  my  proving  the  above,  and 
that  the  priest  died  with  a lie  in  his  mouth,  which  was  the 
phrase  Mr.  Hewson  (Hewetson)  made  use  of.  I sent  for  Sir 
Thomas  Maude  the  day  of  my  sentence,  and  declared  to  him 
the  meeting  at  Drumlemmon,  where  I saw  nothing  remark- 
able, but  two  or  three  fellows,  who  stole  hay  from  Mr.  John 
Keating,  were  whipped,  and  sworn  never  to  steal  to  the  value 
of  a shilling  during  life.  I saw  Thomas  Bier  there,  which  I 
told  Sir  Thomas  and  Mr.  Bunbury,  and  begged  of  them  never 
to  give  credit  to  Herbert,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter 
except  what  Bier  knew. 

“ I do  declare  I saw  Bier  take  a voluntary  oath  more  than 
once,  in  the  gaol  of  Clonmel,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
murder ; nor  do  I believe  he  did.  May  God  forgive  him, 
and  the  rest  of  those  unhappy  informers,  and  all  those  who 
had  a hand  in  encouraging  them  to  swear  away  innocent  lives. 

“ I further  declare,  that  I have  endeavoured,  as  much  as 
was  in  my  power,  to  suppress  this  spirit  of  the  Whiteboys, 
where  I thought  or  suspected  the  least  spark  of  it  to  remain, 
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“ The  above  is  a sincere  and  honest  declaration,  as  I expect 
to  see  God ; nor  would  I make  any  other  for  the  universe, 
which  must  be  clear  to  the  gentlemen  who  offered  me  my  life 
if  I would  comply.  May  the  great  God  forgive  them,  and 
incline  their  hearts  to  truth,  and  suffer  them  not  to  be  biassed* 
nor  hurried  on  by  party  or  particular  prejudices,  to  persevere 
any  longer  in  falsely  representing  those  matters  to  the  best  of 
kings,  and  to  the  humanest  and  best  of  governments,  which 
I pray  God  may  long  continue. 

“ I die,  in  the  33rd  year  of  my  age,  an  unworthy  member 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  : the  Lord  have  mercy  on  my  soul ! 
— Amen  ! Amen  ! 

“ I was  informed  that  Mr.  Tennison’s  corn  was  burnt  by 
one  of  his  own  servants,  but  accidentally,  and  that  since  my 
confinement ; I thought  so  always. 

“ Signed  by  me  this  2nd  of  May,  1766. 

“ Edmund  Sheehy. 

“ Present — James  Buxton,  James  Farrell.” 

“ A COPY  OF  THE  DYING  DECLARATION  OF  JAMES  BUXTON, 
OF  KILCORAN,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  TIPPERARY, 

tried  for  the  alleged  murder  of  one  John  Bridge ; John  Toohy 
and  Thomas  Bier,  prosecutors  ; God  forgive  them.  Whereas  I, 
the  said  James  Buxton,  was  arraigned  at  my  trial,  for  having 
aided  and  assisted,  and  committed  many  flagrant  crimes  against 
his  Majesty’s  law  and  government  since  the  rise  of  the  White- 
boys,  upon  the  information  of  Michael  Guinan  and  John 
Toohy.  I thought  it  proper  to  disabuse  the  public,  by  this 
declaration,  which  1 make  to  God  and  the  world  concerning 
my  knowledge  of  these  matters. 

“ First,  as  to  the  murder  of  John  Bridge,  I solemnly  declare 
in  the  presence  of  God,  before  whose  holy  tribunal  I shortly 
expect  to  appear,  that  I neither  consulted  nor  advised,  aided 
nor  abetted,  nor  had  I the  least  notion  of  any  one  that  did, 
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to  the  killing  of  John  Bridge ; nor  did  my  prosecutor,  John 
Toohy,  ever  serve  me  an  hour  since  I was  bom  ; neither  did 
I ever,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  lay  my  eyes  on  him  but 
one  night,  on  the  18  th  September  last,  when  he  lay  at  my 
house,  and  went  by  the  name  of  Lucius  O’Brien.  He  was 
pursued  next  morning  by  one  William  O’Brien,  of  Clonmel, 
whom  he  robbed  of  some  clothes  two  days  before,  and  was 
taken  in  Clogheen  for  the  same  robbery,  and  said  O’Brien’s 
clothes  and  other  things  were  found  upon  him,  for  which  he 
was  committed  to  gaol,  and  then  turned  approver. 

“ As  to  every  other  thing  that  Michael  Guinan  and  said 
Toohy  swore  against  me,  I further  solemnly  declare,  in  the 
presence  of  my  great  God,  that  I neither  did  any  such  thing, 
nor  was  at  any  such  meeting  or  levelling  as  they  swore  against 
me,  except  Drumlemmon,  and  upon  the  word  of  a dying  man, 
neither  of  them  was  there.  Nor  was  any  man,  upon  the 
same  word  of  a djdng  man,  that  was  yet  apprehended  or  suf- 
fered, in  my  belief  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Bridge  : and 
that  I verily  believe  and  am  persuaded  that  no  prosecutor  that 
yet  appeared  was  present,  or  any  way  concerned  in  that  mur- 
der, though  Thomas  Bier,  God  forgive  him,  swore  that  he 
and  I were  within  two  yards  of  John  Bridge  when  he  was 
murdered  by  Edmund  Meehan  with  a stroke  of  a bill-hook. 

“ Secondly.  I solemnly  declare  and  protest,  in  the  presence 
of  my  great  God,  that  I never  heard  or  ever  learned  of  a re- 
bellion intended  in  this  kingdom,  nor  never  heard  of,  nor  ever 
saw  any  French  officers,  or  French  money  coming  into  this 
country,  nor  ever  heard  that  any  merchants  supplied  or  in- 
tended to  supply  any  money  for  the  Whiteboys  or  for  any 
other  purpose  ; nor  ever  saw,  heard,  or  could  discover,  that 
any  allegiance  was  sworn  to  any  prince  or  potentate  in  the 
world,  but  to  his  present  majesty.  King  George  the  Third ; 
and  I further  declare,  on  my  dying  words,  that  I never  knew 
nor  discovered,  nor  even  imagined,  that  any  massacre  what- 
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soever  was  iotended  against  any  person  or  persons  in  this 
kingdom.  And  I declare,  in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty 
God,  that  I positively  believe  and  am  persuaded,  that  if  any 
of  the  foregoing  treacherous  or  treasonable  combinations  were 
to  be  carried  on,  I would  have  learned  or  heard  something  of 
them. 

“ Thirdly.  That  last  Lent  Assizes,  in  Kilkenny,  where  I 
stood  indicted  and  was  arraigned  for  the  battle  of  Newmarket, 
that  the  Rev.  John  Hewetson  and  Rev.  Laurence  Broderick 
tampered  with  me  for  six  hours  and  more,  setting  forth  the 
little  chance  I had  for  my  life  there  at  Kilkenny ; and  though 
I should,  that  I would  have  none  at  all  in  Clonmel,  but  that 
they  would  write  Lord  Garrick  immediately  to  procure  my 
freedom,  if  I would  turn  approver,  and  swear  to  an  intended 
rebellion,  treasonable  conspiracies,  and  a massacre  against  the 
principal  Popish  clergy  and  gentlemen  of  my  county,  whose 
names  they  had  set  down  in  a long  piece  of  paper;  but 
wanted  me  particularly  to  swear  against  Squire  Wyse,  Philip 
Long,  Dominick  Farrell,  Martin  Murphy,  Doctor  Creagh,  and 
Michael  Lee,  and  that  I should  also  swear  the  Priest  Sheehy 
died  with  a lie  in  his  mouth.  Likewise,  that  I was  at  the 
battle  of  Newmarket,  and  received  a letter  from  one  Edmund 
Tobin  to  be  at  said  battle,  and  this  in  order  to  corroborate 
the  informer  Toohy’s  oath  and  the  oaths  of  three  of  the  bght 
horse,  who  swore  they  saw  me  there.  One  in  particular 
swore  he  broke  his  firelock  on  my  head.  Now,  as  I expect 
salvation  from  the  hands  of  God,  I neither  received  a message 
or  letter,  nor  heard  or  discovered  that  this  battle  of  New- 
market was  to  occur,  nor  any  circumstance  regarding  it  until 
it  was  advertised.  And  I further  declare,  in  the  presence  of 
my  great  God,  that  I never  was  nearer  this  place  they  call 
Newmarket  than  the  turnpike  road  that  leads  from  Dublin  to 
Cork,  for  I never  was  two  yards  eastwards  of  that  road.  As 
to  the  schemes  of  the  Whiteboys,  as  far  as  I could  find  out 
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in  the  parish  of  Tubrid,  where  I lived,  I most  solemnly  de- 
clare before  Almighty  God  nothing  more  was  meant  than  the 
detection  of  thieves  and  rogues,  which  the  said  parish  was  of 
late  remarkable  for;  an  agreement  to  deal  for  tithes  with 
none  but  the  dean  or  minister  whose  tithe  was  of  his  or  their 
immediate  living ; as  to  levelling,  that  I never  found  out  any 
such  thing  to  have  been  committed  in  said  parish  of  any  con- 
sequence but  one  ditch  belonging  to  John  Griffin,  of  Kilcoran ; 
nor  was  I ever  privy  to  any  wall  or  ditch  that  ever  was  level- 
led by  Whiteboys  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  or  any  other 
county, 

“ I also  declare,  that  I never  approved  of  the  proceedings 
of  levellers,  and  that  my  constant  admonition  to  every  person 
whom  I thought  concerned  in  such  vile  practices  was  to  desist, 
for  that  the  innocent  would  suffer  for  the  guilty. 

" Given  under  my  hand  this  2nd  day  of  May,  and  the  year 
1766.  James  Buxton. 

“ Present — Edmund  Sheehy,  James  Farrell.” 

THE  DECLARATION  OF  JAMES  FARRELL. 

“ As  I am  shortly  to  appear  before  the  great  God,  where  I 
expect,  through  the  passbn  of  our  dear  Redeemer,  to  be  for- 
given the  many  crimes  and  offences  which  I have  committed 
against  so  great  and  just  a God,  I now  sincerely  forgive  the 
world  in  general,  and  in  particular  them  that  have  been  the 
cause  of  wrongfully  spilling  my  blood. 

“ 1st.  The  crime  for  which  I am  to  die,  is  the  murder  of 
John  Bridge,  and  swearing  at  Kilcoran. 

“ 2ndly.  The  burning  of  Joseph  Tennison’s  com,  John 
Fearise’s  turf,  and  all  other  things  that  belonged  to  the  White- 
boys. 

“ 3rdly.  The  battle  of  Newmarket,  which  I stood  a trial  for 
in  Kilkenny ; — I now  declare  to  the  great  tribunal,  that  1 am 
as  innocent  of  all  the  aforesaid  facts  which  I have  been  im- 
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peached  with,  as  the  child  unborn,  in  either  counsel,  aiding, 
assisting,  or  knowledge  of  said  facts.  J therefore  think  it 
conscionable  to  declare  what  the  following  gentlemen  wanted 
me  to  do,  in  order  to  spill  innocent  blood,  which  was  not  in 
the  power  of  any  man  in  the  world  to  perform. 

“These  are  the  gentlemen  as  follow:  The  Rev.  John 
Hewetson,  John  BagwcU,  Matthew  Bunbury,  Mr.  Toler,  Wil- 
liam Bagnell,  Edmund  Bagnell,  and  some  of  the  light  horse 
officers.  The  day  I was  condemned,  they  came  along  with 
me  from  the  court-house  to  the  gaol,  where  they  carried  me 
into  a room,  and  told  me  it  was  in  my  power  to  save  my  life. 
I asked  them  how  ? If  I swore  against  the  following  persons, 
they  told  me  they  could  get  my  pardon. 

“ The  people  are  as  follows : Martyn  Murphy  and  Philip 
Long,  both  of  Waterford,  and  some  other  merchants  of 
Cork  ; likewise  Bishop  Creagh  and  Lord  Dunboyne’s  brother, 
and  a good  many  other  clergymen ; likewise  James  Nagle, 
Robert  Keating,  John  Purcell,  Thomas  Doherty,  Thomas  Long, 
John  Baldwin,  Thomas  Butler,  of  Grange,  and  Nicholas  Lee, 
with  a great  many  others  of  the  gentlemen' of  the  county  and 
responsible  farmers,  to  be  encouraging  French  ofiicers,  enlisting 
men  for  the  French  service,  to  raisa»a  rebellion  in  this  king- 
dom, and  to  distribute  French  money. 

“ 4thly.  If  in  case  they  should  get  a person  to  do  all  these 
things,  it  would  not  do  without  swearing  to  the  murder  of 
John  Bridge,  to  corroborate  with  the  rest  of  the  informers, 
and  strengthen  their  evidence. 

“ 5thly.  I solemnly  declare  to  his  divine  Majesty,  I was 
never  present  at  the  levelling  of  a ditch  or  wall  in  my  life, 
nor  ever  was  at  a meeting  belonging  to  the  Whiteboys  in 
my  life. 

“ 6thly.  I likewise  declare,  that  I had  neither  hand,  act,  nor 
part,  in  bringing  James  Herbert  from  tlie  county  of  Limerick, 
and  also  declare,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  he  swore  not 
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one  word  of  truth,  and,  in  particular,  what  he  swore  against 
me  was  undoubtedly  false. 

“ The  great  God  bless  all  my  prosecutors,  and  all  other 
persons  that  had  hand,  act,  or  part,  in  spilling  my  blood  in- 
nocently, which  the  Divine  tribunal  knows  to  be  so. 

“ Given  under  my  hand,  this  30th  day  of  April,  1766. 

“ James  Farrell. 

“ They  also  wanted  me  to  swear  against  Thomas  Butler,  of 
Ballyknock,  Edmund  Doherty,  and  Philip  Racket. 

“In  the  presence  of  us: — Edmund  Sheehy,  James  Bux- 
ton, Catherine  Farrell.” 

The  wretched  wife  of  Edmund  Sheehy,  immediately  after 
his  conviction,  proceeded  to  Dublin,  with  the  hope  of  pro- 
curing a pardon  for  her  husband.  His  enemies  were,  how- 
ever, beforehand  with  her.  Their  pernicious  influence  was 
exerted  in  every  department  at  the  Castle  to  frustrate  her 
efforts.  They  prevailed,  as  they  had  hitherto  done  there, 
whenever  the  favour  or  the  anger  of  the  Moloch  of  their 
faction  was  to  be  propitiated  or  £^ppeased,  by  handing  over  to 
them  their  defenceless  persecuted  victims.  Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  promptitude  with  which  the  foul  proceed- 
ings against  these  gentlemen  were  followed  up,  when  it  is 
l)ome  in  mind,  that  their  separate  trials  commenced  on  the 
1 1 th  of  April ; and  the  following  official  notice  is  to  be  found 
in  the  record  of  these  proceedings.  “ Crown  warrant  for 
Edmund  Sheehy,  James  Farrell,  and  James  Buxton,  given  to 
F.  Butler,  Sub-Sheriff,  15th  AprU,  1766.” 

Mrs.  Sheehy,  on  her  return  to  Clonmel,  after  a fruitless 
journey,  had  not  even  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  finding 
her  husband  in  prison.  On  her  arrival  there  in  the  morning, 
she  learned  that  he  and  his  companions  had  been  taken  from 
the  gaol  a short  time  before,  and  were  then  on  their  way  to 
Clogheen,  the  place  of  execution.  This  wretched  woman, 
worn  down  with  affliction,  with  the  previous  conflict  between 
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hope  and  fear,  with  the  shock  she  had  received  on  her  return, 
at  finding  her  last  hope  of  beholding  her  beloved  husband, 
and  of  bidding  him  farewell,  had  yet  sufficient  strength,  or  the 
kind  of  energy  which  arises  from  despair,  to  hurry  after  that 
mournful  cortege.  About  half  way  between  Clonmel  and 
Clogheen,  she  overtook  it,  and  rushing  forward  passed  through 
the  soldiers,  and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  hus- 
band. 

The  scene  was  one  which  the  few  surviving  friends  of  this 
unhappy  couple  speak  of,  as  causing  the  very  soldiers  who 
surrounded  them  to  weep  and  sob  aloud.  This  scene  took 
place  about  two  hours  before  the  execution.  Before  they 
separated,  Sheehy  resumed  his  former  apparently  unmoved 
demeanour,  and  addressed  a few  words,  expressive  of  his  last 
wishes,  with  extraordinary  firmness  of  tone  and  manner,  to 
his  distracted  wife.  He  told  her  “ to  remember  she  had  duties 
to  perform  to  her  God,  to  herself,  to  their  children,  and  to 
his  memory and  then  praying  that  heaven  might  pour 
down  all  its  blessings  on  her  head,  he  tore  himself  from  her 
embrace,  and  the  procession  moved  on.  The  officers,  soldiers, 
sub-sheriff,  all  around  them  were  in  tears  during  this  melan- 
choly interview  ; and  at  their  separation,  Sheehy  himself,  evi- 
dently struggling  with  his  feelings,  endeavoured  to  suppress 
any  appearance  of  emotion,  recovered  his  self-possession,  and 
from  that  time  seemed  to  be  unmoved. 

The  day  before  the  execution,  Mrs.  Kearney,  an  aimt  of 
Edmund  Sheehy,  applied  to  one  of  the  officers  who  was  to 
be  on  duty  the  next  day,  to  save  his  unfortunate  family  the 
pain  of  seeing  his  head  placed  on  a spike,  over  the  entrance 
to  the  gaol,  in  the  High  Street,  in  which  it  was  situated.  Her 
interference  was  not  ineffectual : he  told  her  he  had  no  power 
to  interfere  with  the  civil  authorities ; but  when  the  head  was 
separated  from  the  body,  if  any  person  were  in  readiness  to 
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bear  it  off,  the  soldiers  probably  would  not  be  over-zealous  to 
prevent  its  removal. 

For  this  act  it  was  wisely  thought  that  the  resolution  and 
promptitude  of  a woman  would  be  likely  to  prove  most  suc- 
cessful. Ann  Mary  Butler,  a person  devoted  to  the  family, 
and  in  her  attachment  to  it  incapable  of  fear  and  insensible  to 
danger,  was  selected  for  this  purpose.  The  head  of  Edmund 
Sheehy  was  no  sooner  struck  from  the  body,  than  this  woman 
suddenly  forced  her  way  through  the  soldiers,  threw  her  apron 
over  the  head,  and  fled  with  it,  the  soldiers  as  she  approached 
opening  a free  passage  for  her,  and  again  forming  in  line  when 
the  executioner  and  his  attendants  made  an  effort  to  pursue 
her,  and  thus  the  military  prevented  their  so  doing. 

The  woman,  at  the  place  appointed  at  the  cross-roads,  near 
Clogheen,  met  the  funeral  (for  the  mutilated  body  had  been 
delivered  over  to  the  friends  for  interment),  the  head  was  put 
into  the  coffin,  and  was  buried  at  a country  churchyard,  about 
three  or  four  miles  from  Clonmel,  attended  by  a vast  con- 
course of  people.  The  executions  took  place  on  a temporary 
scaffold,  in  an  open  space  called  the  Cock-pit.  The  heads  of 
Farrell  and  Buxton  were  brought  to  Clonmel,  and,  together 
with  those  of  Father  Sheehy  and  Meehan,  were  spiked  and 
placed  over  the  entrance  to  the  gaol,  where,  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  these  wretched  trophies  of  the  triumphant  vil- 
lany  of  the  Maudes,  Bagwells,  Bagnells,  and  Hewetsons,  con- 
tinued to  outrage  the  feelings  of  humanity  and  justice,  and  to 
shock  the  sight  of  the  surviving  relatives  of  the  murdered 
men,  every  time  they  entered  the  town  or  departed  from  it. 

The  thirst  for  Catholic  blood  was  not  yet  appeased.  Another 
batch  of  Catholic  gentlemen,  charged  with  treason,  with  act- 
ing as  leaders  in  the  Munster  plot,  were  brought  to  trial  at 
Clonmel,  in  the  month  of  March,  the  following  year  (1767)* 
Mr.  James  Nagle,  of  Gamavilla,  a relative  by  marriage  of  the 
celebrated  Edmund  Burke,  Mr.  Robert  Keating,  of  Knocka, 
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Mr.  Thomas  Dogherty,  of  Ballynamona,  Mr.  Edmund  Burke, 
of  Tubrid,  and  Messrs.  Meighan,  Lee,  and  Couglan,  all  charged 
with  high  treason,  and  aiding  and  abetting  Whiteboyism.* 
For  some  of  these  gentlemen,  when  first  arrested,  bail  to  the 
amount  of  several  thousand  pounds  had  been  offered  and 
refused.  They  had  lain  in  gaol  for  several  months  prenously 
to  the  trial,  and  the  charge  that  eventually  was  attempted  to 
be  supported  against  them  by  the  same  miscreant  who  had 
sworn  against  Father  Sheehy,  was  completely  disproved.  The 
“ managers  ” of  the  prosecution  had  omitted  no  means  to 
procure  evidence  of  the  right  sort.  In  the  middle  of  July, 
the  preceding  year  (1766),  ample  encouragement  for  new 
perjury  was  held  out  in  the  public  papers.  It  was  therein 
stated,  that  “ the  reward  promised  for  prosecuting  and  con- 
victing the  other  rioters,  the  sum  of  £300,  had  been  paid.”f 

Several  of  these  gentlemen  were  of  the  most  respectable 
families  in  the  county.  Messrs.  Keating  and  Dogherty  were 
persons  who  moved  in  the  best  circles  of  society,  and  whose 
descendants  still  hold  a prominent  station  in  it.  The  two 
latter  owed  their  safety  to  a circumstance  which  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  one  of  the  friends  of  Keating,  while  he  was  in 
gaoL  One  of  the  dismounted  dragoon  soldiers,  then  doing 
duty  in  the  gaol,  saw  the  well-known  Mary  Dunlea  privately 
introduced  into  the  prison  by  one  of  the  active  magistrates  in 
these  proceedings,  and  taken  to  a window,  where  she  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  Messrs.  Keating  and  Dogherty,  without 
being  noticed  by  them.  This  was  for  the  purpose  of  enabUng 
her  to  swear  to  persons  whom  she  had  never  before  seen. 

On  the  morning  of  the  trials,  the  friends  of  the  prisoners 
keeping  a watchful  eye  on  the  movements  of  the  same  woman, 
saw  her  in  a doorway  in  front  of  the  dock,  and  Mr.  John 
Bagwell  in  the  act  of  pointing  out  the  prisoners.  The  friend 

* Dublin  Gazette,  April,  1767  ; and  Saunders' Newsletter,  July,  1767. 

. f A Candid  Enquiry. 
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of  Keating  lost  no  time  in  hurrjing  to  the  dock,  .and  telling 
them  to  change  their  coats.  They  did  so,  and  the  coats  were 
identified,  but  not  the  men.  The  witness,  on  being  asked  to 
point  out  Keating,  singled  out  Dogherty : and  the  manifest 
ignorance  of  the  witness  of  the  persons  of  those  two  prison- 
ers was  mainly  instrumental  in  causing  all  to  be  acquitted. 

The  trial  of  these  gentlemen,  on  account  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  witnesses  examined,  lasted  from  ten  o’clock  on  Wed- 
nesday morning  until  four  o’clock  on  Thursday  morning. 
The  jury,  after  much  deliberation,  brought  in  their  verdict, 
“ Not  Guilty,”  upon  which  the  prisoners  were  enlarged.  “ Not, 
however,  without  the  factious,  bold,  and  open  censures,  and 
secret  threats  against  the  humane  and  upright  judge  who 
presided  at  the  trial  (Baron  Mountney),  so  enraged  were 
they  to  find  the  last  effort  to  realize  this  plot  entirely  frus- 
trated.”* 

Curry  is  mistaken  in  terming  it  the  last  effort.  Two  other 
attempts  were  subsequently  made  before  Judge  Edmund  Ma- 
lone and  Prime  Seijeant  Hutchinson.  John  Sheehy,  John 
Burke,  E.  Prendergast,  and  several  others,  were  tried  and 
acquitted  on  the  same  chaise  and  evidence.  On  the  5th  of 
September,  1767,  once  more,  “ Mr.  Roger  Sheehy  and  six 
others  were  tried  on  an  indictment  of  high  treason,  for  being 
concerned  with  the  Whiteboys,  on  the  testimony  of  Toohy, 
who  prevaricating,  as  we  are  told  by  Curry,  in  his  testimony 
from  what  he  had  sworn  nearly  two  years  before  ; Mr.  Prime 
Serjeant  desired  the  jury  to  give  no  credit  thereto,  upon  which 
Sheehy  was  acquitted.”f 

Thus  terminated  a most  foul  conspiracy  against  the  lives 
of  innocent  men.  The  name  of  Sheehy’s  jury  became  a term 
of  reproach  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  that  was  applied  to  any 

♦ A Parallel  between  the  Plots  of  1679  and  1/62,  p.  39;  Saunders* 
Newsletter,  July,  1767. 

f Freeman’s  Journal,  September  8,  1767. 
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inquiry  that  was  conducted  on  principles  at  variance  with 
truth  and  justice,  and  which  made  an  indictment  tantamount 
to  a conviction. 

A passage  in  Sir  Richard  Musgrave’s  history,  throws  some 
light  on  the  implication  of  Mr.  Nagle,  whose  name  is  men- 
tioned on  the  list  of  prisoners  at  the  former  trial  in  March, 
1767.  “When  the  enormities,”  says  Sir  Richard,  “com- 
mitted by  the  Whiteboys  were  about  to  draw  on  them  the 
vengeance  of  the  law’,  and  some  time  before  Sir  Richard 
Aston  proceeded  on  his  mission  to  try  them,  Mr.  Edmimd 
Burke  sent  his  brother  Richard  (who  died  recorder  of  Bristol), 
and  Mr.  Nagle,  a relation,  on  a mission  to  Munster,  to  levy 
money  on  the  Popish  body  for  the  use  of  the  Whiteboys,  who 
were  exclusively  Papists.”  The  obvious  drift  of  this  passage 
can  hardly  be  mistaken,  but  as  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  appears 
to  have  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the  success  of  the  attempt 
to  cast  suspicion  on  the  loyalty  of  Edmund  Burke,  he  added 
the  following  passage  in  a note,  in  type  sufficiently  small  to 
afford  a chance  of  its  escaping  observation  ; “ I have  no  other 
proof  that  these  gentlemen  were  employed  by  Mr.  Burke, 
than  that  they  declared  it  without  reserve  to  the  persons  from 
whom  they  obtained  money.  In  doing  so  he  might  have  been 
actuated  by  motives  of  charity  and  humanity.” 

The  extraordinary  judgments  which  fell  on  the  persons  who 
were  instrumental  to  the  death  of  Father  Sheehy,  are  still  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants  of  Clonmel  and  Clogbeen. 
Several  of  the  jury  met  with  violent  deaths,  some  dragged 
out  a miserable  existence,  stricken  with  loathsome  and  excru- 
ciating maladies ; madness  was  the  fate  of  one,  beggary  the 
lot  of  another,  recklessness  of  life  and  remorse,  I believe  it 
may  be  said  with  truth,  of  the  majority  of  them. 

This  is  no  overcharged  account.  On  the  contrary,  it  falls 
short  of  the  reality.  One  of  the  jury,  named  Tuthill,  cut 
his  throat ; another,  named  Shaw,  was  choked ; another. 
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named  Alexander  Hoops,  was  drowned ; the  last  survivor  of 
them  was  said  to  have  been  accidentally  shot  by  Mr.  Sheehy 
Keating  in  Rehill  wood,  on  a sporting  excursion.  Ferris 
died  mad.  One  of  them  dropped  dead  at  his  own  door. 
Another,  at  a gentleman’s  house,  where  he  spent  the  night  in 
company  with  Mr.  Pierce  Meagher,  the  brother-in-law  of  Ed- 
mund Sheehy,  was  found  dead  in  a privy.  Dumville,  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  was  frightfully  disfigured.  Minchin  was 
reduced  to  beggary ; and  of  all  I have  heard  only  of  one, 
named  Dunmead,  who  died  a natural  death,  that  was  not 
signally  visited  with  calamities  of  some  kind  or  other. 

Sir  Thomas  Maude,  the  ancestor  of  a noble  Lord,  died  in 
a state  of  frenzy,  terribly  afflicted  both  in  mind  and  body. 
In  his  last  moments  bis  ravings  were  continually  about  Sheehy, 
and  the  repetition  of  that  name  became  painful  to  his  attend* 
ants.  Few  death-bed  scenes,  perhaps,  ever  presented  a more 
appalling  spectacle  than  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Maude  is  de- 
scribed to  have  been. 

Bagwell,  of  Killmore,  was  reduced  to  a state  of  fatuity  for 
some  time  before  his  death.  His  eldest  son  shot  himself  in  a 
packet  going  over  to  England  ; his  property  became  involved, 
and  a miserable  remnant  of  the  wreck  of  it  is  all  that  is  now 
left  to  one  of  his  descendants  living  in  a foreign  land.* 


No.  III. — Introduction,  p.  20. 

BERNARD  WRIGHT  OF  CLONMEL. 

At  the  Assizes  in  Clonmel,  March  14,  1799,  the  trial  took 
place  of  an  action  brought  by  Mr.  Bernard  Wright,  a teacher 

* Madden’s  Introduction  to  Lives  and  Times  of  the  United  Irish- 
men, 2nd  Series- 
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of  the  French  language,  against  Thomas  Judkin  Fitzgerald, 
Esq.,  late  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Tipperary.  The  damages 
were  laid  at  £1000.  The  trial  took  place  before  Lord  Yel- 
verton  and  Judge  Chamberlain.  The  first  witness  examined, 
William  Nicholson,  Esq.,  deposed,  that  he  knew  both  plaintiff 
and  defendant ; plaintiff,  on  hearing  the  High  Sheriff  had  ex- 
pressed an  intention  of  arresting  him  (Wright),  immediately 
went  to  surrender  himself  to  a magistrate.  The  magistrate 
not  being  at  home,  witness  accompanied  plaintiff  to  the  High 
Sheriff.  Witness  told  the  latter,  Wright  had  come  to  sur- 
render himself ; on  which  the  High  Sheriff  said  to  Wright — 
“ Fall  on  your  knees  and  receive  your  sentence,  for  you  are 
a rebel,  and  you  have  been  a principal  in  the  rebellion : you 
are  to  receive  five  hundred  lashes,  and  then  to  be  shot.” 
Whereon,  “ Wright  prayed  for  time,  hoped  he  would  get  a 
trial,  and  if  he  was  not  found  innocent,  he  would  submit  to 
any  punishment.”  Defendant  answered,  “ What ! speak 
after  sentence  has  been  passed  !” 

(The  Hon.  Mr.  Yelverton,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
his  report  of  those  proceedings,  stated  the  words  used  by 
Fitzgerald  were,  “ ‘ What,  you  Carmelite  rascal ! do  you  dare  to 
speak  after  sentence?’  and  then  struck  him,  and  sent  him  off 
to  prison ; and  next  day  the  unhappy  man  was  dragged  to  a 
ladder,  in  Clonmel  Street,  to  undergo  his  sentence.”) 

The  witness,  Nicholson,  swore,  that  he  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  persuade  the  High  Sheriff  to  have  the  plaintiff  tried,  and  to 
convince  him  of  Wright’s  innocence,  “ whom  he  had  known 
from  his  childhood,  and  had  always  known  to  be  a loyal  man.” 
Solomon  Watson,  a Quaker,  affirmed,  that  on  the  29th  of 
May,  1798,  the  High  Sheriff  told  witness  he  was  going  to 
whip  a set  of  rebels.  “ Saw  Wright  brought  to  the  ladder 
under  a guard — had  his  hands  to  his  face,  seemed  to  be 
praying — saw  him  on  his  knees  at  the  ladder.  Defendant, 
the  High  Sheriff,  pulled  off  Wright’s  hat — stamped  on  it — 
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dragged  him  by  the  hair — struck  him  with  his  sword,  and 
kicked  him — blood  flowed,  and  then  dragged  him  to  the 
ladder.  Selected  some  strong  men,  and  cried,  ‘ Tie  up  citizen 
Wright ! tie  up  citizen  Wright !’  ” 

Witness  further  deposed,  that  Wright  begged  to  have  a 
clergyman,  but  his  request  was  refused ; then  the  flogging 
began.  “ Defendant  ordered  first  fifty  lashes.  He  pulled  a 
paper,  written  in  French,  out  of  his  pocket,  gave  it  to  Major 
Riall  as  furnishing  his  reasons  for  flogging  Wright.  Major 
Riall  read  the  paper,  and  returned  it.  Defendant  then  ordered 
fifty  lashes  more,  after  which  he  asked  how  many  lashes 
Wright  had  received  ; being  answered  one  hundred,  he  said, 
‘ Cut  the  waistband  of  the  rascal’s  breeches,  and  give  him  fifty 
there.’  The  lashes  were  inflicted  severely ; defendant  then  asked 
for  a rope — was  angry  there  was  no  rope — desired  a rope  to 
be  got  ready,  while  he  went  to  the  general  for  an  order  to 
hang  him.  Defendant  went  down  the  street  towards  the 
general’s  lodgings.  Wright  was  left  tied  up  during  this  time, 
from  a quarter  to  half  an  hour.  Could  not  say  during  this 
time  whether  the  crowd  had  loosed  the  cords ; if  not,  he  re- 
mained tied  while  defendant  was  absent.  When  defendant 
returned,  he  ordered  Wright  back  to  gaol,  saying  he  would 
flog  him  again  the  next  day ; saw  Wright  sent  back  to  gaol 
under  a guard.” 

Major  Riall  being  examined,  deposed,  that  he  did  not 
arrive  at  the  place  of  carrying  the  flogging  into  effect  before 
Wright  had  received  fifty  lashes.  The  High  Sheriff  produced 
two  papers,  one  of  which  being  in  French,  he  (the  High 
Sheriff)  did  not  understand,  but  gave  it  to  him  to  read,  as  con- 
taining matter  that  furnished  ground  for  the  flogging.  Witness 
read  the  paper,  and  returned  it,  saying  it  was  in  no  wise 
treasonable  ; that  it  was  from  a French  gentleman,  the  Baron 
de  Clues,  making  an  excuse  for  not  keeping  an  appointment, 
being  obliged  to  wait  on  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons  (subsequently 
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Lord  Rosse).  Wright,  however,  was  flogged  after  witness 
had  expMned  the  nature  of  the  letter  to  the  High  Sheriff. 
Witness  then  went  away.  Next  day  he  accompanied  the 
High  Sheriff  to  see  Wright  in  the  gaol.  “ Saw  him  kneeling 
on  his  bed,  while  they  were  speaking  to  him,  being  unable  to 
lie  down  with  soreness.”  Witness  further  deposed,  that  he 
knew  of  three  innocent  persons  being  flogged,  whom  he  be- 
lieved to  be  innocent,  of  whom  Wright  was  one. 

(Solomon  Watson  had  previously  deposed,  in  his  evidence, 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  defendant  having  flogged  some  la- 
bourers on  account  of  the  kind  of  waistcoats  they  wore.  He 
had  known  defendant  knock  down  an  old  man  in  the  street  for 
not  taking  off  his  hat  to  him,  and  he  saw  a lad  of  sixteen 
years  of  age  leap  into  the  river  to  escape  a repetition  of  a 
flogging  from  him). 

The  High  Sheriff,  “ in  an  animated  speech,”  which  took 
nearly  two  hours  to  deliver,  defended  the  practice  of  flogging 
generally,  as  a means  of  obtaining  discoveries  of  treasonable 
secrets;  that  he  had  flogged  a man  named  Nipper,  alias 
Dwyer,  who  confessed  that  Wright  was  a Secretary  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  “ and  this  information  he  could  not  got 
before  the  flogging.”  He  insisted  on  the  utility  of  his  efforts 
to  obtain  confessions  from  suspected  traitors,  when  every  other 
means  of  discovering  the  truth  failed  ; “ he  had  a right  even 
to  cut  off  their  heade.” 

This  mode  of  arriving  at  truth,  rather  disturbed  the  gra- 
vity of  the  Court. 

The  Rev.  T.  Prior,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
being  produced  to  prove  the  moral  and  loyal  character  of 
plaintiff,  deposed,  that  “ he  had  known  Bernard  Wright  from 
his  earliest  youth,  and  that  he  had  always  conducted  himself 
as  an  orderly,  loyal,  and  moral  man.” 

Judge  Chamberlain,  in  charging  the  jury,  said,  “ The  jury 
were  not  to  imagine  the  Legislature,  by  enabling  magistrates 
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to  justify  their  acts  under  the  Indemnity  Bill,  had  released 
them  from  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  the  obligations  of 
justice  in  the  exercise  of  power  even  in  putting  down  re- 
bellion.” 

The  jury  retired,  and  found  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  for 
£500,  and  6d.  costs. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1799,  J.  Judkin  Fitzgerald  peti- 
tioned the  House  of  Commons,  “ praying  to  be  indemnified 
for  certain  acts  done  by  him  in  the  suppression  of  the  late 
rebelli<jp.”  The  acts  specified  were  the  infliction  of  corporal 
punishment,  of  whipping,  on  many  persons  of  whose  guilt  he 
had  secret  information,  but  no  public  evidence.  Petitioner 
said,  not  being  able  to  disclose  the  information  on  which  he 
acted,  “ the  learned  judges  who  had  presided  at  a late  trial 
(Wright  V.  Fitzgerald),  were  of  opinion,  in  point  of  law,  that 
unless  petitioner  produced  information  on  oath  of  the  ground 
on  which  he  had  acted,  that  his  case  could  not  fall  within  the 
provisions  of  the  Indemnity  Act  passed  last  Session.” 

Mr.  Secretary  Cooke  bore  testimony  to  “ the  national  ser- 
vices performed  by  the  petitioner.” 

A Bill  of  Indemnity  was  passed  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  in 
accordance  with  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner,  and  immediately 
after  an  application  was  made  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  to  set  aside  the  verdict  obtained 
against  him  by  Mr.  Wright,  which  application  was  dismissed, 
with  full  costs.* 

In  the  Parliamentary  Proceedings,  “ on  the  petition  of 
J.  J.  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  praying  for  indemnity  for  certain  acts 
done  by  him  in  the  suppression  of  rebellion,”  April  6th,  1799, 
Lord  Matthew  supported  the  petition,  and  bore  testimony  to 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald — “ he  was  an  extremely  active, 
spirited,  and  meritorious  magistrate.” 

* Report  of  the  trial  Wright  r.  Fitzgerald, 

VOL.  I.  F F 
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Tlie  Hon.  Mr.  Yelverton  opposed  the  petition,  on  the 
ground  of  “ there  not  being  found  a scintilla  of  suspicion 
against  the  plaintiff,  Wright,  to  justify  the  unparalleled  cruelties 
exercised  on  him.” 

Mr.  Yelverton,  in  stating  the  facts  of  the  case,  read  the 
letter  in  the  French  language,  which  had  been  shown  to  Major 
Riall  by  the  all-mighty  Sheriff  of  Tipperary,  as  a justification 
of  the  scourging  of  a respectable  gentleman,  a peaceable  man 
of  literary  habits  and  pmsuits,  who  was  designated  a scoun- 
drel, whom  the  Sheriff  would  be  justified  in  flogging  to  death 
— and  which  letter  Mr.  Yelverton  said  had  been  translated  in 
these  words  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald  by  Major  Riall,  on  the  spot,  at 
the  place  of  execution,  in  one  of  the  inten'als  of  the  flogging  : 

“Sir, 

“ I am  extremely  sorry  I cannot  wait  on  you  at  the  hour 
appointed,  being  unavoidably  obliged  to  attend  Sir  Laurence 
Parsons.  Yours, 

“ To  B.  Wright,  Esq.  Baron  Clues.” 

i 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Yelverton  proceeded  to  state,  that  “ notwith- 
standing this  translation,  which  Major  Riall  read  to  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, he  ordered  fifty  lashes  more  to  be  inflicted,  and  with 
such  peculiar  severity,  that,  horrid  to  relate,  the  intestines  of 
the  bleeding  man  could  be  perceived  convulsed  through  his 
wounds ! Mr.  Fitzgerald,  finding  he  could  not  continue  the 
action  of  his  cat-o’-ninc-tails  on  that  part  where  he  W’as  eut- 
ting  his  way  into  his  body,  ordered  the  waistband  of  his 
breeches  to  be  cut  open,  and  had  fifty  more  lashes  inflicted 
there.  He  then  left  the  man  bleeding  and  suspended,  while 
he  went  to  the  barracks,  to  demand  a file  of  men  to  come  and 
shoot  him  ; but  being  refused  by  the  General,  he  ordered  him 
back  to  prison,  where  he  was  confined  in  a small  dark  room, 
with  no  other  furniture  than  a wretched  pallet  of  straw  with- 
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out  covering,  and  there  he  remained  six  or  seven  days,  without 
any  medical  assistance.”* 

The  Indemnity  Bill  passed  through  the  Irish  houses  of 
Parliament,  and  received  the  Royal  sanction  with  all  due 
speed,  in  time  to  save  “ the  all-mighty  Sheriff  of  Tipperary  ” 
from  the  consequences  of  another  action  for  false  imprison- 
ment and  ill  usage,  brought  against  him  by  a corn  merchant 
of  Carrickonsure,  of  considerable  wealth,  a Mr.  Scott,  a man 
whose  large  means  for  a great  many  years  had  been  freely 
expended  in  promoting  industry  among  the  lower  classes  of 
the  community. 

Mr.  Scott  had  been  dragged  from  his  bed  by  the  High 
Sheriff,  charged  with  being  a traitor,  heavily  ironed,  and  cast 
into  prison,  without  any  evidence  of  guilt,  and  was  finally 
released  by  General  St.  John  on  bail. 

The  trial,  presided  over  by  Judge  Yelverton,  was  going  on, 
when  a special  courier  made  his  appearance  in  the  court,  and 
delivered  a package  into  the  hands  of  the  counsel  for  Fitz- 
gerald. The  counsel  handed  up  a document  to  the  Judge — 
an  official  notification  of  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  having  passed 
into  law.  The  Judge,  Baron  Yelverton,  read  the  document, 
tore  it,  and  threw  down  the  fragments,  saying  to  the  jury, 
“ Gentlemen,  a BiU  of  Indemnity  has  been  passed,  which  sets 
•ustice  at  defiance,  and  makes  it  incompetent  for  you  to  vin- 
dicate the  present  outrage  on  it.” 

* Report  of  the  trial. 


*■ 
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No.  IV. — Introduction,  p.  31. 

COPY  OF  MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATE  OF  LADY  BLESSINGTON  WITH 
CAPTAIN  MAURICE  FARMER. 

Obtiuned  by  R.  R.  Madden  from  Me.  Leooe,  Parish  Clerk  and 
Registrar  of  Marriages  in  Clonmel,  the  8th  of  August,  1854. 

1804.  MARRIAGE  solemnized  at  the  Parish  Church,  in  the 
Parish  of  Clonmel,  in  the  County  of  Tipperary. 


When 

Married. 

Name  k Surname. 

Rank  or  Profession. 

Residence  at  the 
Time  of  Marriage. 

1 

1804.  i 

Maurice  Farmer. 

Captain  47th  Regt. 

Clonmel. 

March  7. 

Margaret  Power. 

ClonmeL 

Married  in  the  Parish  Church,  according  to  the  Rites  and  Ceremonies 
of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  by  licence,  by  me, 

(Signed,)  Wm.  Stephenson. 


No.  V. — Introduction,  p.  33. 

CAPTAIN  MAURICE  FARMER. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  the  Introduction,  to  a letter 
published  in  a Dublin  newspaper  by  a brother  of  Captain 
Parmer,  denying  certain  statements  made  in  a Memoir  of 
Lady  Blessington  respecting  Captain  Maurice  St.  Leger 
Parmer.  In  fairness  to  the  friends  of  that  gentleman,  I feel 
myself  bound  to  insert  the  letter  at  length,  without  any 
omissions  whatsoever ; although,  without  calling  in  question 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  veracity  of  the  writer,  I must  ob- 
serve, there  are  several  statements  in  that  communication,  of 
opinions  which  are  entirely  at  variance  with  my  impressions 
of  facts,  and  some,  I may  add,  at  variance  with  the  impressions 
of  a gentleman  who  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  Captain 
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Farmer  with  Miss  Power.  It  is  very  natural  for  the  brother 
of  that  gentleman,  actuated  as  he  must  be  by  feelings  of  fra- 
ternal regard  and  affection,  to  form  favourable  opinions  of 
one  so  nearly  connected  with  him,  and  to  entertain  unfavour- 
able sentiments  regarding  one  whose  relatives  have  publicly 
expressed  sentiments  which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  dis- 
agreeable, and,  in  his  opinion,  unjust  to  the  memory  of  his 
relative. 

But  in  all  matters  of  this  unfortunate  kind,  it  is  not  from 
the  immediate  friends  of  the  persons  who  have  been  disunited, 
that  we  ought  to  expect  a fair  and  full  statement  of  both  sides 
of  the  question  at  issue, — one  that  would  do  equal  justice  to 
each  party,  to  the  views  of  each,  and  the  merits  of  the  case 
on  either  side. 

I feel  once  more  bound  to  state  my  conviction  that  the 
following  statement  is  not  one  which  answers  the  expectations 
I have  just  referred  to ; and  that  if  I felt  myself  at  liberty 
to  appeal  to  the  recoUections  of  two  very  distinguished  per- 
sonages who  were  present  at  that  marriage,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  parties — one  of  those  persons  now 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  army,  and  the  other, 
commander  of  the  forces  in  Ireland — that  conviction  would 
be  confirmed. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EVENING  PACKET. 

“ Sir, 

“ I will  gratefully  feel  your  kindness  if  you  will  give,  in 
your  paper,  insertion  to  the  accompanying  reply  to  Miss  Power’s 
misstatements,  in  her  opening  review  of  Lady  Blessington's  life, 
as  connected  with  my  brother,  the  late  Captain  Farmer,  47th 
Foot,  her  first  husband, 

“ Walter  Farmer, 

“ 3,  Heytsbury  Street, 

“ lately  of  Poplar  Hall, 

“ Ballitore,  county  of  Kildare.” 
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“ Sir, 

“ I have  seen  in  your  paper  of  the  11th  instant,  a state- 
ment, taken  from  a Memoir  of  the  Countess  of  Blessington,  con- 
tributed in  the  Preface  to  * Country  Quarters,’  by  her  niece. 
Miss  Power,  in  which,  to  exculpate  sundry  matters  in  the  con- 
duct of  her  ladyship,  gross  misrepresentations  are  made  respect- 
ing her  first  husband.  Captain  Farmer.  As  the  brother  of  that 
gentleman,  I hope  I may  be  allowed  to  state  my  contradic- 
tions as  follows,  and  that  you  will  kindly  give  them  equal 
publicity. 

“ So  far  as  my  brother  and  Captain  Murray  having  both  paid 
their  addresses  to  the  lady,  I believe  to  be  true ; but  that  she 
preferred  my  brother  is  an  undoubted  fact,  inasmuch  as  that  it 
was  in  every  sense  a love-match  between  them,  no  settlement 
being  made  or  promised  by  my  brother  or  his  family ; for  my 
father,  having  seven  other  sons,  considered  that  in  the  purchase 
of  all  his  steps  he  had  received  his  share,  but  the  lady’s  father 
promised  his  daughter  a fortune  of  £1000,  a shilling  of  which 
was  never  paid ; but,  counting  on  it,  the  young  couple  contracted 
debts,  and  Captain  Farmer,  finding  his  inability  to  meet  them, 
was  obliged  to  sell  his  commission  to  pay  said  debts.  He  sub- 
sequently accepted  a commission  in  the  East  India  Company’s 
service,  and  wished  his  wife  to  accompany  him  there,  which  she 
declined  doing.  With  a view,  however,  to  her  independence 
and  happiness  in  his  absence,  he  divided  with  her  the  surplus 
amount  remaining  after  paying  his  debts — namely,  £1000,  that 
is,  £500  each.  Having  been  my  brother’s  schoolfellow  and 
constant  companion,  I can  assert  that,  as  boy  or  man,  he  never 
showed  any  symptoms  of  insanity  up  to  this  period ; and  such  I 
can  prove  by  many  parties  still  alive,  and  particularly  through 
the  very  respectable  members  of  the  Society  of , Friends,  living 
in  and  around  BaUitore,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  his  native 
place,  where  my  father  resided.  That  such  a statement  might 
have  been  made  by  Captain  Murray  may  be  true,  though  cer- 
tainly without  having  had  any  efiect  on  the  lady  or  her  parents, 
for  he  at  all  times  evinced  great  hostility  to  my  brother ; and 
immediately  after  my  brother  sold  out  of  the  army,  having  met 
each  other  at  Blackrock,  near  Dublin,  warm  words  ensued, 
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which  caused  Captain  Murray,  who  was  in  uniform,  to  draw 
Ills  sword.  My  brother,  having  a stick,  quickly  disarmed  him, 
and  broke  the  sword ; the  result  was  a duel  with  pistols,  when 
Captain  Murray  was  seriously  wounded.  A considerable  time 
afterwards,  my  brother  went  to  India,  and  Mrs.  Farmer  came 
to  Ballitore.  From  the  reports  current  as  to  her  misconduct, 
of  which  Captain  Farmer,  from  his  absence,  could  not  be  awai'e, 
my  father  would  not  see  her,  and  objected  to  my  doing  so.  I 
called  upon  her  notwithstanding,  when  she  told  me  she  had 
letters  from  my  brother,  pressing  her  to  go  out  to  India,  as  he 
had  made  comfortable  provision  for  her ; but  she  declined  to  do 
so,  fearing  the  climate  might  disagree  with  her  constitution — 
thus  by  her  own  words  disproving  the  charge  now  brought  up, 
that  their  separation  was  eaused  by  his  insanity.  I would  rather 
not  refer  to  her  conduct  from  that  period,  nor  do  I tliink  the 
memoir  either  should  go  farther  ; but  * * * • 

It  is  a notorious  fact  that  her  conduct,  coupled  with  the  effects 
of  a covp  de  soleil  while  in  India,  often  induced  my  brother, 
when  he  went  into  company,  to  exceed,  as  was  then  too  much 
the  custom,  and  to  such  was  his  death  to  be  attributed.  His 
host  on  this  occasion,  an  old  brother  officer,  having  unfortunately 
locked  the  door  on  his  company  in  their  then  state  of  mind,  my 
brother,  in  trying  to  get  from  the  room,  endeavoured  to  do  so 
by  the  window,  and  fell,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  A 
reference  to  the  Times  newspaper  of  that  day,  containing  the 
report  of  the  coroner’s  inquest,  animadverts  strongly  on  the 
conduct  of  his  brother  officer  for  so  acting,  and  regrets  the  loss 
to  the  service  of  a brave  and  valiant  officer,  who  had  previously 
done  good  service  for  his  country. 

»AV.  F.”  , 
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No.  VI. — Introduction,  p.  25. 


PROCEEDINGS  ON  INQUEST  ON  THE  BODY  OF  JOSEPH  LONNER- 
GAN  (shot  by  EDMOND  POWER,  ESQ.,  J.P.,  THE  21  ST  OF 
APRIL,  1807).  ETIDENCE  AND  FINDING  OF  JURY — BILL 
OF  INDICTMENT  AND  SWORN  INFORMATIONS : 

Copied  verbatim  from  the  original  documents  existing  in  the  Crown 
o£Sce  of  Clonmel. 

County  of  Tipperary — To  Wit. — ^The  names  of  the  jury  to 
try  and  enquire  how,  and  in  what  manner,  Joseph  Lonnergan, 
late  of  MuUough,  in  said  county,  farmer,  came  by  his  death. 
Taken  before  Richard  Needham,  Esq.,  D.  Mayor  of  Clonmel, 
and  Edmund  Armstrong,  one  of  the  coroners  of  said  county, 
at  the  gaol  of  Clonmel,  23  April,  1807. 


Wra.  Sargeant,  1. 
John  Lindop,  2. 
Wm.  Harvey,  3. 
Patt  Phelan,  4. 
Joseph  Hudson,5. 
Henry  Julian,  6. 


John  FarreU,  7. 

Peter  Hinds,  8. 

Dennis  Maddin,  9. 
John  Mulcahy,  10. 
James  Mara,  1 1 . 
BemardWright,  1 2.* 


Gentlemen,  your  issue  is  to  try,  and  enquire  how,  and  in 
what  manner,  Joseph  Lonnergan,  now  lying  dead  in  the 
gaol  of  Clonmel,  was  killed,  and  by  whom,  when,  and  where, 
and  upon  what  occasion. 

We  find  that  Joseph  Lonnergan  came  by  his  death  by  a 
gun-shot  wound,  and  from  circumstances,  we  believe  that  said 
shot  might  have  been  fired  by  Edmond  Power,  as  magistrate 
of  this  county  in  his  own  defence,  and  the  execution  of  his 


* Bernard  Wright  was  the  editor  of  Mr.  Power’s  Paper,  “ The 
Clonmel  Gazette,”  the  same  person  who  was  flogged  by  Sir  John 
Judkin  Fitzgerald.  R.  R.  M. 
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office,  and  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Signatures  of  the  jury  follow. 

Evidence  taken  on  an  inquest  held  on  the  body  of  Joseph 
Lonnergan,  on  the  23rd  April,  1807,  in  the  gaol  of  Clonmel. 

First  witness,  John  R.  Phillips,  of  Clonmel,  surgeon,  de- 
poseth  and  saith,  that  he  was  called  upon  about  five  or  six 
o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  April,  instant,  and  sath, 
that  in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  deponent  examined 
Joseph  Lonnergan,  the  deceased,  in  the  gaol  of  Clonmel,  and 
saith,  he  found  he  had  received  a gun-shot  wound,  which 
wound  was  the  occasion  of  his  death,  and  saith,  that  the  said 
Ijonnergan  died  about  eleven  o’clock  on  the  ensuing  morning. 

John  R.  Phillips,  surgeon. 

Richard  Needham,  D.  Lieut.  Clonmel. 

Edward  Armstrong,  Coroner. 

Second  witness  : Mary  Kirwan  deposcth  and  saith,  that  she 
saw  a shot  fired  at  the  deceased  Joseph  Lonnergan,  but  does 
not  know  who  fired  it,  but  it  was  fired  by  a gentleman  on  horse- 
back ; saith  she  saw  the  deceased  after  the  shot  was  fired, 
stretched  on  the  ground,  saw  a good  many  people  gathered 
at  the  place  where  the  shot  was  fired ; saith,  the  person  who 
fired  the  shot  was  on  a small  road,  and  the  deceased  was  at 
the  other  side  of  the  ditch  ; saith,  the  deceased  did  not  throw 
a stone,  and  that  he  could  not  without  deponent  seeing  him  ; 
the  gentleman  was  standing  on  a ditch  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
place  where  the  first  shot  was  fired,  when  he  fired  the  second 
shot.  Saw  a gun  in  his  hand,  and  saw  him  charge  the  gun 
after  the  second  shot  was  fired. 

Mary  Kirwan,  her  mark. 

Truly  read  by  me,  Edward  Armstrong,  Coroner. 

Richard  Needham,  D.  L. 

Darby  Dwyer,  of  Gananey,  third  witness,  deposcth  and  saith, 
he  knew  Joseph  Lonnergan,  the  deceased:  deponent  saith,  he 
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does  think  that  the  person  who  fired  the  shot  was  not  on 
horseback ; did  not  see  any  one  fire  the  shot,  but  deponent 
heard  it ; saw  the  above-named  Mary  Kirwan  at  the  place  be- 
fore deponent  went  for  Mr.  Power’s  horse,  and  saw  Mr.  Power 
there ; deponent  is  not  related  to  the  deceased,  nor  is  Mary 
Kirwan : heard  only  one  shot,  does  not  know  who  the  first 
shot  was  fired  by ; saw  a gun  in  Mr.  Power’s  hand. 

Darby  Dwyer,  his  mark. 

Truly  read  by  Edward  Armstrong. 

Richard  Needham. 

Bridget  Hannahan,  widow,  of  Mullough,  fourth  witness. 
Deponent  saith,  she  heard  a shot  fired,  on  which  deponent 
came  up  and  saw  a man  on  the  ditch  with  a gun  in  his  hand, 
and  saw  Joseph  Lonnergan  lying  on  the  clay  ; saith,  she  does 
not  know  Mr.  Power,  and  being  called  upon  to  identify  his 
person,  said,  she  could  not  do  so ; saith  the  person  who  had 
the  gun  in  his  hand  said  he  would  shoot  her  if  she  came 
farther ; and  saith  that  the  man  on  the  ditch  was  forty  yards 
from  the  deceased,  when  deponent  came  up  and  saw  no  other 
person  with  a gun. 

Bridget  Hannahan,  x her  mark. 

Truly  read  by  Edward  Armstrong. 

Richard  Needham. 

John  Everard,  of  Mullough,  farmer,  fifth  witness,  deposeth 
and  saith,  he  knew  Joseph  Lonnergan,  the  deceased : saith, 
he  was  not  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  transaction,  but 
came  up  a good  while  afterward,  and  deponent  met  Mr. 
Power,  who  came  up  towards  the  place  where  deponent  was, 
and  deponent  and  Mr.  Power  met  each  other ; saith,  he  saw  a 
shot  fired  by  Mr.  Power,  at  which  time  Joseph  Lonnergan,  the 
deceased,  was  running  away  from  Mr.  Power,  and  deponent 
asked  Mr.  Power  why  he  fired  at  the  deceased,  and  he  an- 
swered witness,  that  the  villain  had  thrown  a stone  at  him, 
upwards  of  two  pounds  weight,  which  Mr.  Power  produced 
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to  witness,  and  that  he  hit  him  with  the  stone ; the  de- 
ceased got  into  the  house  of  Mr.  William  Lonnergan,  of 
MuUough,  and  Mr.  Power  asked  Lonnergan  if  the  second  shot 
he  fired  had  hit  him ; he,  Lonnergan,  said  it  did  not ; on  which 
Mr.  Power  said,  “ I am  glad  of  it,  for  it  was  at  your  back  I 
fired,  and  if  it  hit  you,  it  would  have  killed  you.”  I know  that 
Mr.  Power  is  a magistrate  for  the  coimty  of  Tipperary.  Heard 
that  after  the  prisoner  was  taken  away,  there  was  a mob  col- 
lected ; saith,  he  believes  that  Mr.  Power,  upon  the  occasion 
aforesaid,  was  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a magistrate  for  said 
county.  John  Everard. 

Richard  Needham. 

Edward  Armstrong,  coroner. 
Mr.  Jephson,  sixth  witness,  saith,  he  is  a magistrate  of  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  and  saith,  there  were  informations  sworn 
before  deponent,  as  a magistrate  of  the  county  of  Waterford, 
against  the  deceased,  for  a capital  felony,  which  informations 
were  lodged  by  a person  in  the  gaol  of  Waterford,  who  turned 
approver,  and  saith,  that  the  crime  was  so  very  serious,  and 
the  parties  concerned  therein  notorious,  that  deponent  wrote 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Secretary,  who  by  letter  informed 
deponent  that  he  might  offer  a reward  of  £100  for  the  appre- 
hension of  any  of  the  gang  concerned,  and  saith,  the  deceased 
was  at  the  head  of  that  gang ; deponent  saith,  that  he  gave 
Mr.  Power  the  information  to  copy,  with  direction  to  him  to 
act  under  them,  and  to  apprehend  any  one  of  the  said  gang, 
particularly  three  of  them,  one  of  whom  was  the  deceased. 

L.  H.  Jephson. 

Richard  Needham,  D.L. 

Edward  Armstrong,  coroner. 

COPY  OF  BILL  OF  INDICTMENT  AGAINST  EDMOND  POWER, 
ESQ.,  J.P.,  OF  CLONMEL,  FOR  MURDER  OF  JOSEPH  LON- 
NERGAN. 

County  of  Tipperary  — To  wit.  — The  .Jurors  of  our 
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Lord  the  King,  upon  their  oaths  do  say  and  present, 
that  Edmond  Power,  of  Clonmel,  in  the  said  county. 
Esq.,  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  said 
county,  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  but 
being  moved  and  seduced  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  on 
the  twenty-first  day  of  April,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  the 
reign  of  our  sovereign  lord,  George  the  Third,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
King,  defender  of  the  faith,  and  so  forth,  with  force  and  arms, 
at  Mullough,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  in  and  upon  one 
Joseph  Lonnergan,  a true  and  faithful  subject  of  our  said  liord 
the  King,  in  the  peace  of  God  of  our  said  Lord  the  King, 
then  and  there  being  wilfully,  feloniously,  and  of  his  malice 
prepense,  did  make  an  assault,  and  the  said  Edmond  Power, 
a certain  gun  of  the  value  of  five  shillings  sterling,  which  he 
the  said  Edmond  Power,  then  and  there  in  both  his  hands 
had  and  held  the  said  gun,  then  and  there  being  charged  and 
loaded  with  gunpowder  and  leaden  shot,  wilfully,  feloniously, 
and  of  his  malice  prepense,  towards  and  against  the  said 
Joseph  Lonnergan,  did  then  and  there  discharge  and  shoot ; by 
means  of  the  discharging  and  shooting  of  which  said  gun  so 
charged  and  loaded  as  aforesaid,  he  the  said  Edmond  Power, 
the  said  Joseph  Lonnergan,  in  and  upon  the  right  side  of  the 
body,  near  the  right  breast  of  him  the  said  Joseph  Lonnergan, 
then  and  there  with  the  leaden  shot  aforesaid,  out  of  the  gun 
aforesaid,  so  by  him  the  said  Edmond  Power,  discharged  and 
shot  as  aforesaid,  by  force  and  explosion  of  the  gunpowder 
aforesaid,  so  discharged  and  shot  by  him  the  said  Edmond 
Power,  out  of  the  gun  aforesaid,  then  and  there  wilfully, 
feloniously,  and  of  his  malice  prepense,  did  strike,  penetrate, 
and  wound,  and  then  and  there  gave  unto  the  said  Joseph 
Lonnergan,  with  the  leaden  shot  aforesaid,  so  discharged  and 
shot  by  him  the  said  Edmond  Power,  out  of  the  gun  aforesaid, 
one  mortal  wound  of  the  length  of  two  inchc.s,  and  of  the 
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depth  of  three  inches,  of  which  said  mortal  wound  he  the 
said  Joseph  Lonnergan  then  and  there  instantly  languished^ 
and  languishing  lived,  from  the  said  twenty-first  day  of  April, 
until  the  day  next  following,  and  then,  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
twenty-second  day  of  April,  in  the  said  forty-seventh  year  of 
the  reign  of  our  said  Lord  the  King,  the  said  Joseph  Lon- 
nergan, of  the  mortal  wound  aforesaid,  at  Clonmel,  in  the 
county  aforesaid,  “ died,”  and  so  the  jurors  aforesaid,  upon 
their  oaths  aforesaid,  do  say  and  present,  that  the  said  Edmond 
Power,  the  said  Joseph  Lonnergan,  with  force  and  arms  afore- 
said, at  MuUough  aforesaid,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  afore- 
said, the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  in  manner  and  form  afore- 
said, wilfully,  feloniously,  and  of  his  malice  prepense,  did 
kill  and  murder,  against  the  peace  of  omr  said  Lord  the  King, 
his  crown  and  dignity,  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  that 
case  made  and  provided. 

True  Bill  for  self  and  fellow  jurors, 

J.  A.  Prittie. 

INFORMATION  OF  PATRICK  LONNERGAN  (BROTHER  OF  THE 

deceased). 

County  of  Tipperary— To  Wit.  By  one  of  his  Majesty’s 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  said  County. 

The  information  of  Patrick  Lonnergan,  of  MoUough,  in 
the  western  division  of  the  barony  of  Iffa  and  Ofia,  and 
parish  of  MoUough,  in  the  said  county,  farmer,  who  came 
before  me  this  day,  and  being  duly  sworn  and  examined  on 
the  Holy  Evangelists,  deponent  saith,  he  was  in  the  employ- 
ment of  WiUiam  Lonnergan,  of  MoUough  aforesaid.  Esq.,  on 
the  21st  day  of  April  instant,  where  deponent’s  brother, 
Joseph  Lonnergan,  late  of  MoUough,  deceased,  had  been,  and 
that  he  was  also  on  the  lands  of  MoUough  aforesaid,  and  in 
the  actual  act  of  doing  the  business  carefuUy  appointed  for 
him  on  said  day,  by  WiUiam  Lonnergan  aforesaid,  with  this 
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deponent,  when  tlien  and  there  Edmond  Power,  of  Clonmel, 
in  said  county,  Esq.,  came  on  horseback,  and  on  seeing  the 
said  Joseph  Lonnergan,  deceased,  in  distance  from  him  about 
thirty-three  yards,  did  instantly,  wilfully,  and  feloniously 
present  a gun  directed  at  the  said  Joseph  Lonnergan,  deceased, 
and  discharged  the  contents  thereof,  with  design  to  kill  the 
said  Joseph  Lonnergan,  and  did  hit  him  with  a baU,  which 
was  the  cause  of  the  said  Joseph  Lonnergan ’s  death ; deponent 
saith,  he  also  saw  the  said  Edmond  Power  discharge  a second 
shot  at  the  deceased  Joseph  Lonnergan  ; deponent  saith,  said 
Edmond  Power,  Michael  Power,  and  another  man,  whose  name 
is  yet  unknown  to  deponent,  did  immercifuUy  take  the  de- 
ceased Joseph  Lonnergan,  and  him  then  bleeding  in  his 
wounds,  put  him  on  horseback,  and  carried  and  guarded  him 
to  the  gaol  of  Clonmel,  in  the  said  county ; deponent  saith, 
he  did  not  know  any  cause  that  commissioned  said  Edmond 
Power  to  kill  or  murder  the  deceased,  or  commit  him  to  the 
gaol  of  Clonmel,  wherein  the  said  Joseph  J.iOnnergan  died  on 
the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  22nd  instant ; also  saith, 
the  said  Joseph  Lonnergan,  deceased,  made  no  defence,  oppo- 
sition, resistance,  or  rescue,  against  any  authority  or  order  then 
in  the  hands  or  power  of  said  Edmond  Power  against  him  the 
said  Joseph  Lonnergan,  deceased;  deponent  saith,  it  was  the 
aforesaid  shot  which  he  the  said  Edmond  Power  fired  on  him 
caused  his  death ; therefore  desires  justice,  and  at  trial  he 
will  make  more  fully  appear.  Sworn  before  me,  this  29th 
day  of  April,  1807. 

Thomas  Pendergast. 

Informant  bound  to  the  King  in  the  trust  sum  of  £20  to 
prosecute  the  above  information  at  the  next  General  Assizes  to 
be  holden  at  Clonmel,  for  said  Court. 

Patrick  ><*  Lonnergan. 

His  mark. 
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We  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a true  and  correct  copy  of 
the  information,  &c.,  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Edmond 
Power,  tried  at  the  Summer  Assizes,  1807,  for  »the  wilful 
murder  of  Joseph  Lonnergan.  Dated  this  9th  day  of 
August,  1854. 

Pedder  and  Carmichael, 

Per  M.  Harvey, 

Clerk  of  the  Crown,  County  Tipperary,  L.  R. 

The  long  and  arduous  search  for  the  above-mentioned  do- 
cuments, which  led  to  their  discovery,  was  made  in  my  pre- 
sence the  8th  of  August,  1854,  subsequently  to  the  account 
given  in  the  Introduction  of  this  work  of  the  atrocity  they 
refer  to. 

On  perusing  these  official  documents,  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
strike  the  reader  with  surprise,  how  little  variance  there  is 
between  the  accounts  of  a transaction  which  occurred  forty- 
seven  years  ago,  derived  from  the  recollection  of  various  par- 
ties, and  the  judicial  records  above  referred  to  in  relation  to  it. 

The  only  discrepancies  between  them,  of  any  importance,  I 
have  to  notice,  are  the  following : — 

By  the  depositions,  it  appears  that  the  deceased  Joseph 
Lonnergan  had  a brother,  who  was  present  when  Mr.  Power 
fired  at  the  former,  not  once  but  twice,  taking  deliberate  aim 
at  him,  when  he  was  in  the  act  of  running  away  from  his  as- 
sailant ; that  no  provocation  had  been  given  by  the  deceased, 
but  that  he  was  employed,  at  the  moment  he  was  fired  at  by 
Mr.  Power,  on  his  lawful  business. 

By  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Everard,  of  MoUough,  farmer,  it 
appeared,  immediately  after  he  saw  the  shot  fired  by  Mr.  Power 
at  Lonnergan,  who  was  in  the  act  of  running  away,  the  de- 
ponent asked  Mr.  Power  why  he  fired  at  the  deceased,  and 
Mr.  Power  replied,  “ The  villain  had  thrown  a stone  at  him 
two  pounds  weight.” 
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Mr.  Power  never  said  a word  about  having  any  warrant 
for  his  apprehension ; but  subsequently  the  defence  of 
Mr.  Power  was  made  on  such  grounds. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Jephson,  a brother  magistrate  of  Mr.  Power, 
was  produced  at  the  inquest,  who  deposed,  “ That  there  were 
informations  sworn  before  deponent  against  the  deceased  for  a 
capital  felony”  (but  Mr.  Jephson  did  not  state  what  the  felony 
was) ; “ that  they  were  lodged  by  a person  in  the  gaol  of 
Waterford,  who  had  turned  approver”  (but  the  name  of  the 
party  was  not  given) ; that  the  crime  was  so  very  serious,  and 
the  parties  concerned  in  them  so  notorious,  that  deponent 
wrote  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Secretary,  who  by  letter  in- 
formed deponent,  he  might  offer  a reward  for  any  of  the 
gang  concerned,  and  deponent  saith,  the  deceased  was  at  the 
head  of  that  gang,  and  that  he  gave  Mr.  Power  the  information 
to  copy,  w'ith  directions  to  him  to  act  under  them,  and  to 
apprehend  any  one  of  the  said  parties,  particularly  three  of 
them,  one  of  whom  was  the  deceased.” 

The  simple  facts  of  the  case  were  these ; — Mr.  Jephson 
refers  to  a communication  he  made  to  the  government,  stating 
some  grave  crimes  which  were  said  to  have  been  committed  in 
his  neighbourhood.  It  is  very  plain  neither  he  nor  the  govern- 
ment knew  who  the  offenders  were,  for  the  government  found 
it  necessary  to  offer  a reward  of  £100  for  the  discovery  of 
them,  “for  any  of  the  gang  concerned.” 

Mr.  Jephson  having  been  thus  authorized,  obtained  some 
information  which  caused  him  to  instruct  Mr.  Power  to  take 
measures  for  the  arrest  of  some  persons  suspected  to  be  of  the 
gang  concerned.  And  Mr.  Power’s  act  having  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  attach  suspicion  to  the  unfortunate  young 
man,  whom  in  his  frenzied  recklessness  he  shot,  had  evi- 
dently given  such  reasons  for  those  suspicions  to  his  brother 
magistrate,  that  Mr.  Jephson  at  the  period  of  the  inquest  was 
satisfied,  that  the  deceased  was  one  of  the  suspected  parties  be- 
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longing  to  the  gang  concerned  in  the  unspecified  outrage  he 
referred  to.  But  it  is  quite  clear,  if  the  evidence  of  the 
farmer,  Everard,  can  be  relied  on,  that  Power’s  sole ’complaint 
against  Lonnergan  was,  that  he  had  thrown  a stone  at  him. 


No.  VII. — Introduction,  p.  18. 

PROSECUTION  OF  EDMUND  POWER  FOR  LIBEL  ON  JOHN 
BAGWELL,  ESQ. 

Extracts  from  Angell’s  Report  of  the  Trial,  Bagwell  v. 
Power,  before  Lord  Norbury  and  a special  jury,  at  Clonmel, 
county  of  Tipperary,  summer  assizes,  August  11th,  1804. 
Published  by  Edmund  Power,  Clonmel,  printer  and  pub- 
lisher of  “The  Clonmel  Gazette,  or  Munster  Mercurj’.”* 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  W'cre : the  Solicitor-General, 
William  Lankey,  Esq.,  Charles  K.  Bushe,  Esq.,  Thomas  Pren- 
dergast.  Esq.,  Peter  Burrowes,  Esq.,  Hon.  W.  H.  Yelverton, 
John  Campbell,  Esq.,  Richard  Going,  Esq.,  Edward  Penne- 
fathcr.  Esq.,  George  Grace,  Esq.,  Dennis  O’Brien,  Esq. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant : John  Philpot  Curran,  Esq., 
Henry  Deane  Grady,  Esq.,  T.  Driscoll,  Esq.,  Morgan  Dwyer, 
Esq.,  John  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Dennis  Scully,  Esq. 

The  damages  were  laid  at  £5000. 

Peter  Burrowes,  Esq.,  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  stated  that 
his  client,  John  Bagwell,  Esq.,  was  Colonel  of  the  Tipperary 
militia — had  been  mayor  of  Clonmel,  and  represented  the 
county  in  parliament,  and  possessed  in  fee  the  town  of  Clonmel, 
and  in  virtue  of  that  property  had  a control  and  direction  over 
the  tolls  and  customs  of  the  town.  The  libels  were  published  in 
the  Clonmel  Gazette,  in  December,  1 803,  in  the  shape  of  letters, 
signed  “ Gives,”  “ An  Inhabitant,”  “Contrastor,”  and  “ Hi- 
bernicus.”  One  of  them,  making  allusion  to  the  Colonel,  not  to 

* In  one  of  the  preceding  references  to  this  trial,  there  is  an  error  in 
the  date,  which  is  stated  1 806,  instead  of  1 804,  and  in  the  amount  of 
damges,  which  is  set  down  at  £500  instead  of  £400.  R.  R.  M. 
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be  mistaken,  and  mentioning  “ impositions  practised  on  the 
tolls  and  customs  of  Clonmel,  and  in  the  weights,”  said : 

“ Who  can  expect  that  the  forestaller,  the  blood-sucker  of 
the  poor,  and  the  enemy  to  every  class  of  society  alike,  will 
remain  inactive  ?”  Another  paragraph  speaks  of  “ unpri- 
vileged ruffians,  who  incur  the  penalties  of  the  law,  while 
the  delegated  guardians  of  those  laws  incurred  guilt  of  a deeper 
shade.” 

Another  letter,  still  more  outrageously  libellous,  al- 
luding to  Colonel  Bagwell,  but  without  naming  that  gentle- 
man in  his  capacity  of  commanding  officer  of  his  regiment, 
directly  charged  him  with  appropriating  to  his  own  uses  the 
monies  he  had  obtained  for  bounty,  intended  by  the  govern- 
ment to  be  paid  to  the  men  enlisting  in  his  regiment.  The 
words  of  the  libel  were : “ What  say  the  patriot  and  the  sol- 
dier ? That  a person  honoured  by  a commission  long  sought 
from  the  most  gracious  and  glorious  sovereign  in  the  world, 
seeks  to  weaken  the  loyalty  of  those  under  his  command  by 
withholding  that  sovereign’s  bounty.” 

In  another  passage  of  a letter  similarly  directed,  the  fol- 
lowing words  occur : 

“ I would  direct  the  enmity,  the  passions,  every  known  and 
latent  stimulus  to  hostility — against  the  common  enemy,  the 
iudiscriminating  Desolator.” 

Thomas  Quin,  Esq.  J.  P.,  examined  by  plaintiff’s  counsel, 
proved  that  defendant  was  printer  and  publisher  of  the  Clon- 
mel Gazette.  On  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Grady,  said : 
“ It  was  only  within  these  two  or  three  years  that  Mr.  Power 
commenced  the  business  of  a printer.  He  believed  Mr. 
Power  to  be  a very  honest,  industrious  man,  of  a respectable 
family,  and  had  a number  of  children.” 

Did  not  believe  him  to  be  a malicious  man. 

Did  not  think  him  capable  of  telling  horrible  lies. 

Believed  him  to  be  of  too  much  integrity  to  do  so. 
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Did  not  believe  he  would  set  forth  any  thing  in  his  paper 
he  did  not  believe  to  be  true. 

John  Malcomson,  a Quaker  (a  brewer  of  Clonmel),  made 
his  affirmation.  Believed  the  libels  alluded  to  Colonel  Bag- 
well. 

On  cross-examination  by  counsellor  O’Driscoll,  witness 
said : “ There  were  reports  about  two  years  previously,  that 
some  (bounty)  money  had  been  withheld  from  the  soldiers, 
and  the  complaints  had  been  the  subject  of  a court  of  inquiry, 
and  the  result  was,  that  some  of  complainant’s  accounts  were 
settled,  and  the  balances  due  to  some  of  the  men  were  paid.” 

He  did  not  know  who  presided  over  that  court. 

Did  not  know  whether  Lieutenant  - Colonel  Bagwell,  or 
Colonel  Bagwell. 

Knew  his  own  name  was  Malcomson.  He  might  be  the 
son  of  his  mother ; but  may  be  the  son  of  Malcom,  or  any 
other. 

His  business  was  that  of  a brewer.  Counsel  observed, 
then  some  grains  of  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  his 
memory. 

Witness  considered  Powder  acted  in  the  matter  of  the 
publication  of  those  letters  free  from  malice.  He  bebeved 
Power  supported  Mr.  Bagwell  in  a late  contested  election,  an  1 
had  accompanied  the  latter  to  Dublin,  relative  to  his  petition 
to  parliament,  arising  out  of  the  contested  election.  There 
had  been  a great  friendship  subsisting  between  them.  He 
knew  of  one  of  the  defendant’s  witnesses.  Sergeant  Hogan, 
having  been  at  Marlfield,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Bagwell, 
some  days  before  the  assizes ; heard  that  Hogan  had  played 
billiards  there. 

Counsel  asked ; did  he  hear  Hogan  had  got  his  cue  there  ? 
Witness  said  he  heard  he  did. 

Counsel  asked  ; did  he  hear  that  Sergeant  Hogan  pocketed 
the  Colonel  ? Witness  answered,  he  heard  that  one  pocketed 
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the  other,  but  he  did  not  know  which.  He  only  knew  the 
Colonel  played  with  him,  but  could  not  say  whether  the  Ser- 
geant played  the  winning  or  the  losing  game. 

Tlie  libellous  letters  were  read  in  evidence,  and  the  plaintiff’s 
case  closed. 

Henry  Deane  Grady,  Esq.,  on  part  of  defendant,  proposed 
to  plaintiff’s  counsel  to  withdraw  a juror,  and  each  party  to 
pay  his  own  costs.  The  proposal  was  refused  by  the  Solicitor- 
Genenil.  Counsellor  Grady  rested  his  defence  on  the  two 
pleas  put  in  by  the  defendant — a denial  that  the  letters  com- 
plained of  as  libellous,  were  false  and  malicious — and  justi- 
fication of  the  statements  made  therein.  He  complained  that 
three  of  the  witnesses,  on  whom  defendant  mainly  relied,  to 
prove  the  bounty  money  that  they  were  entitled  to  on  joining 
the  Tipperary  militia,  had  been  trepanned  into  the  camp  of 
the  enemy  at  Marlfield,  by  his  attorney.  It  w'ould,  however, 
be  proved  in  evidence,  he  said,  that  the  Colonel  did  receive 
£1200,  for  raising  tw'o  hundred  and  forty  men,  at  the  rate 
of  £5  each  man,  and  it  would  he  proved,  the  bounty  money 
had  been  withheld  from  the  men. 

(The  evidence  only  in  three  cases  appeared  to  bear  out  this 
allegation.) 

Mr.  Curran,  for  the  defendant — speaking  to  evidence,  said, 
when  he  considered  the  circumstances  of  the  present  time, 
he  felt  oppressed  and  heart- stricken ; but  he  trusted  the  jury 
would  have  some  recollection  of  what  they  had  been,  some 
little  remembrance  of  the  spirit  of  departed  liberty,  before  the 
few  remaining  privileges  of  a free  country — those  of  a free 
press — were  consigned  to  the  grave  and  extinguished  for  ever. 
This  was  an  action  of  a rich  man  against  a poor  one,  in  whose 
person  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  to  be  punished  and 
put  down.  Would  the  jury  wish  to  see  its  annihila- 
tion ? Would  they  walk  in  procession  to  the  grave  of  its 
fj-eedom,  at  the  command  of  Colonel  Bagwell,  and  having 
buried  it,  then  bemoan  its  non-existence  ? Was  it  the  wisli 
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of  the  plaintiff  to  extinguish  in  Ireland  the  race  of  printers  ? 
He  had  seized  on  one  of  them — caught  him ; but  having 
entrapped  he  would  not  destroy  him  like  a rat,  although  he 
would  burn  him  in  part,  singe  him  on  the  back,  and  then 
S(  nd  him  slinking  away  among  the  other  terrified  creatures  of 
the  press,  to  warn  them  against  publishing  in  future  any  simi- 
lar productions.  If  the  plaintiff’s  views  against  the  press  were 
to  be  carried  out,  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  security  against 
wrongs,  all  disclosure  of  abuses.  Mr.  Angell,  the  reporter,  then 
in  court,  might  cease  to  take  his  notes,  and  at  once  take  his 
flight  to  heaven.  If  the  printers  of  public  journals  were  re- 
stricted in  their  publications,  newspapers  then  would  only 
contain  the  current  prices  of  fairs  and  markets,  and  the  arri- 
val and  departure  of  the  judges  to  and  from  the  assize  towns, 
an  account  of  their  splendid  retinue,  and  the  sheriff’s  liveries, 
and  the  time  of  high  water  at  Dublin  bar. 

The  Solicitor-General  replied  to  Mr.  Curran  at  considerable 
length,  arguing,  that  the  poverty  of  the  plaintiff  should  be  no 
bar  to  the  infliction  of  a heavy  punishment  in  the  way  of  exten- 
sive damages  for  a malignant  libel.  “ No  man  should  come 
forward  with  a dagger  in  one  hand,  and  his  rags  in  the  other.’’ 

Lord  Norbury,  in  summing  up  the  evidence,  strongly 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  action  was  maintainable  in 
point  of  law,  and  the  jury  had  a good  foundation  to  find  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  The  jury  retired  at  a quarter  past 
three  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning,  and  in  about  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  brought  in  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff — Four  hundred 
pounds  damages,  and  sixpence  costs. 

At  the  summer  assizes  of  Clonmel,  August  19th,  1806, 
the  extraordinary  case  of  I\I‘Carthy  against  Watson  was 
tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Daly,  and  lasted  three  days  and  a 
half.  The  damages  laid  in  the  declaration  were  heavy,  but 
the  sum  sought  to  be  recovered,  on  special  grounds,  was 
£602  5s.,  being  the  amount  of  the  execution  obtained  by 
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Colonel  Bagwell  against  Mr.  Power,  formerly  printer  and 
publisher  of  the  Clonmel  Gazette,  for  a libel  in  that  paper, 
and  which  sura  it  was  alleged  Mr.  Watson  has  promised  to  pay 
a Mr.  M'Carthy,  of  Spring  Mount,  in  consequence  of  his  ad- 
vancing that  sura,  in  discharge  of  the  execution,  and  on  the 
grounds  that  Mr.  Watson  had  been  the  author  and  instigator  of 
the  libel.  Some  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Power  were  examined  as 
witnesses  on  this  trial.  The  jury  brought  in  the  verdict  for 
£316  2s.  6d.,  being  exactly  one  half  the  amount  demanded. 


No.  VIII. — Page  141. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  BURIALS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BLESSINGTON 

FAMILY. 

Diligent  search  has  been  made  in  the  Registry  Book  of 

Burials  in  St.  Thomas’s  Parish,  Dublin,  from  1769  to  1854. 

The  following  are  recorded  : — 

Date. 

1769.  Nov.  17.  Right  Hon.  Charles  Gardiner,  Esq.,  aged 
49  years. 

1781.  Sept.  21.  Master  Luke  Gardiner,  an  infant. 

1783.  Nov.  25.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gardiner,  aged  32  years. 

1786.  March  20.  Florinda  Gardiner,  aged  12  years. 

1791.  Feb.  1.  Hon.  Elizabeth  Gardiner,  aged  8 years. 

1798.  June  15.  Lord  Viscount  Mountjoy,  aged  52  years. 

1814.  Sept.  17.  Right  Hon.  Mary  Campbell,  Viscountess 
Mountjoy,  aged  28  years. 

1823.  March  29.  The  Hon.  Luke  Wellington  Gardiner,  Vis- 
count Mountjoy,  aged  9 years  and  4 months. 

1829.  June  20.  Charles  John,  Earl  of  Blessington,  aged 
46  years,  Gardiner. 

1849.  March  27.  The  Hon.  Harriet  Gardiner,  aged  73 
years.  Rutland  Square. 

• Vide  Dublin  Evening  Post,  August  19,  1806. 
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No.  IX. — Page  146. 

The  Annuities,  Mortgages,  Judgments,  and  other  Debts, 
Legacies,  Sums  of  Money,  and  Incumbrances,  charged  upon 
or  affecting  the  Estates  of  the  said  Charles  John,  Earl  of  • 
Blessington,  at  the  Time  of  his  Decease.* 

Mortgages. 

£ s.  d. 

1783.  March  1.  To  Miss  Margaret  Croft  (since 
deceased),  now  vested  in  Michael  Lambton 
Este,  Esq 2,769  4 7 


1817.  Oct.  31.  To  Conyngham  M'Alpine, 
Esq.  (since  deceased),  now  vested  in  Lieut.- 


Col.  James  M'Alpinc  . 

• • 

11,076 

18 

5 

1821.  Dec.  1.  To  the  Westminster 

'nsurance 

Company 

. 

25,000 

0 

0 

1825.  Dec.  1.  Ditto 

, , 

5,000 

0 

01 

1823.  Jan.  1.  To  Edward  Bailey, 

Richard 

Saunders,  and  Executors  of  Thomas  Tatham 

(Balance  remaining  due) 

• 

4,000 

0 

0 

47,846 

3 

0 

Legacies. 

Emily  Rosalie  Hamilton  Gardiner, 

now  the 

Wife  of  Charles  Whyte,  Esq. 

18,461 

10 

9 

To  Count  D’Orsay,  Assignees  of 

923 

1 

Luke  Norman,  Esq.,  Executors  of 

923 

1 

6} 

Alexander  Worthington,  Esq. 

923 

1 

6 

Robert  Power,  Assignees  of  . 

923 

1 

6i 

Mary  Anne  Power,  Assignees  of  . 

923 

1 

6 

Michael  M'Donagh 

92 

6 

2 

Isabella  Binny  .... 

92 

6 

2 

J ohn  BuUock ..... 

92 

6 

2 

23,353 

16 

lU 

♦ Fourth  Schedule  appended  to  the  Act  for  the  sale  of  the  Bles- 
sington  Estates,  9 Viet.  cap.  1. 
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Legacy  to  the  Hon.  Harriet  Gardiner,  principal  £ s,  d. 
sum  to  be  raised  only  in  the  event  of  her 

Marriage 9,230  15  44 

1 827.  Nov.  2.  Settlement  executed  by  the  Earl 
of  Blesinton  on  the  Marriage  of  his  Daughter, 

Lady  Harriet  Anne  Jane  Frances  Gardiner, 

■with  Count  D’Orsay  .....  40,000  0 0 

Annuities. 

1811.  Mar.  25.  To  William  James  M'Causland.  For 
the  Life  of  Susanna  Ellison  . . . . 36  18  54 

1811.  Mar.  25.  To  Florinda  Ellison,  now  the  Wife 
of  Wm.  Latham,  Esq.  For  her  own  Life.  . 36  18  54 

1813.  Dec.  8.  To'the  Globe  Insurance  Company. 

For  the  Life  of  George  Carr  Glynn,  Son  of  Sir 
Richard  Carr  Glynn,  Bart.  ....  526  13  6 
1813.  Dec.  8.  To  the  same.  For  the  Life  of  Abra- 
ham Mocatta,  son  of  Daniel  Mocatta,  of  Good- 
man’s Fields,  London.  .....  520  15  0 
1813.  Dec.  8.  To  the  same.  For  the  Life  of  Wil- 
liam Coles,  Son  of  Thomas  Coles,  of  Thornheath, 

Surry 510  10  0 

1813.  Dec.  8.  To  the  same.  For  the  Life  of  David 
Hunter,  Son  of  David  Hunter,  of  East  Combe 
House,  Kent 527  10  0 

1813.  Dec.  8.  To  the  same.  For  the  Life  of  Maria 
Blair,  Daughter  of  Thomas  _^Blair,’  of  Welbeck 

Street 517  5 0 

1814.  July  26.  To  Anthony  Angelo  Tremonando. 

For  the  Life  of  Richard  Frederick  Tremonando  . 880  0 0 

1815.  May  2.  To  Maria  Black.  For  her  own  Life.  46  8 1 

1816.  Feb.  13.  To  Alexander  Nowell.  For  the 

Lives  of  Francis  Stracey,  Henry  Josias  Stracey 
(since  deceased),  and  the  Rev.  Thursby  Whita- 
ker .........  1,000  0 0 

1816.  Mar.  18.  To  Henry  Fauntleroy  and  John 
Watson.  For  the  Lives  of  John  Fauntleroy,  WU-  • 
liam  Watson,  and  James  Watson  . . . 500  0 0 
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— 1817.  To  Martha  Anderson.  For  her  own  £ s.  d. 

Life 9 4 7| 

1817.  Sept.  1.  To  Charles  Gardiner  (since  de- 
ceased) and  his  Wife,  now  Mrs.  Hay.  For  Joint 
Lives  of  himself  and  Wife  ....  221  10  9 
1829.  May  25.  To  Margaret,  Countess  of  Blesin- 

ton.  For  her  own  Life 2,000  0 0 

1829.  May  25.  To  the  Hon.  Harriet  Gardiner. 

For  her  own  Life 461  10  9 

1829.  May  25.  To  Mrs.  Isabella  M'Dougall.  For 
her  own  Life 92  6 2 

£7,887  5 9i 

Judgments. 

1829.  £ s.  d. 

Easter  Term.  George  Hill,  Assignees  of  . . 1,846  3 1 

Rev.  Claudius  Crigan  . . 461  10  9 

Robert  Power,  Assignees  of  . 1,846  3 1 

Margaret  Viscountess  Mountjoy, 

Executors  of  ...  923  1 6J- 

Ditto  : 923  1 6J 

Ditto  ‘ 184  12  4 

Rev.  Joseph  Ralph  Worthington, 

Beresford  Worthington,  Assig- 
nee of 276  18  5| 

Ditto 1,846  3 1 

Ditto 461  10  9 

Thomas  Worthington  . . 369  4 7| 

Owen  Lloyd  and  Alexander  Wor- 
thington ....  2,560  7 8 
Eleanor  Worthington,  Alexander 
AVorthington,  Executor  of  . 1,107  13  10 

The  like 369  4 7j 

Elizabeth  Dudgeon  . . . 92  6 2 

13,268  1 6J 
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Bond  Debts. 


1783.  June  17. 

To  Miss  Margaret  Croft,  now 

£ 

s. 

d. 

vested  in  Michael  Lambton  Este,  Esq. 

276 

18 

5} 

1797. 'Aug.  1. 

To  John  M'Evoy,  now  vested 

in  the  Rev.  Claudius  Crigan 

246 

3 

1 

1806.  Sept.  12. 

To  John  M'Farland 

92 

6 

2 

1810.  May  14. 

Marsh,  Stracey,  and  Company, 

Assignees  of 

1810.  Nov.  1. 

To  Archibald  Johnston,  Admi- 

3,233 

14 

11 

nistrators  of 

. ..... 

92 

6 

2 

1817.  Aug.  15. 

To  William  Moore 

200 

0 

0 

The  like  .... 

200 

0 

0 

The  like  .... 

201 

16 

1 

1819.  July  17. 

To  David  Ellis  (now  vested  in 

the  Assignees  of  Henry  Fauntleroy) 

545 

14 

6 

1826.  March  4. 

To  James  Newton  . 

500 

0 

0 

April  1. 

To  Charles  Winser,  Executrix 

of,  on  Foot  of  Three  several  Bonds 

4,768 

9 

10 

10,357 

9 

24 

Promissory  Notes,  Letters  of  Acknowledgment,  I 0 TTs,  8fc. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1808.  April  8. 

William  Scott,  Executors  of 

92 

6 

2 

1816.  Nov.  23. 

John  Orr  . . . 

184 

12 

4 

1825.  Aug.  3. 

George  Hill,  Assignee  of  . 

153 

16 

11 

June  1. 

Count  D’Orsay,  Assignees  of 

1,280 

0 

0 

Nov.  1. 

John  Cather,  Executors  of 

316 

17 

8 

Ditto 

816 

17 

8 

1826  June  21. 

John  Orr 

65 

7 

8 

1828.  Nov.  1. 

Hodgkinson  and  Company 

500 

0 

0 

1829.  Jan.  1. 

John  Irvine,  Executors  of 

1,800 

0 

0 

1828.  Jan.  29. 

Rev.  Claudius  Crigan 

461 

10 

9 

April  10. 

Ditto 

461 

10 

9 

Sept.  11. 

Count  D’Orsay,  Assignee  of 

4,000 

0 

0 

Feb.  6. 

John  Cuffe  ... 

500 

0 

0 

10,122 

19 

11 
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Simple  Contract  Debts  due,  or  claimed  to  be  due,  by  the 
said  Charles  John,  Earl  of  Blessinton. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Robert  Power,  Esq.  . 

• 

. 792 

19 

2 

Alexander  Campbell,  Executor  of 

. 38 

11 

11 

Hugh  O’Neill,  Assignee  of 

. 158 

10 

0 

Thomas  Branson 

. 40 

0 

0 

Countess  of  Blessinton 

. 518 

0 

0 

John  Cather,  Executors  of 

. 44 

8 

10 

Charles  Scott 

. 53 

0 

6 

William  Taylor  . 

. 500 

0 

0 

John  Jarman 

. 1S8 

18 

0 

Smyth  and  Nephew  . 

. 710 

19 

9 

Colnaghi  and  Co. 

. 208 

2 

0 

Benjamin  Weale 

. 83 

3 

0 

Barker  and  Company 

. 437 

17 

6 

Alexander  Vincent 

. 44 

16 

0 

Jones  and  Yarrell 

. 24 

8 

0 

Count  D’Orsay  . 

. 199 

1 

0 

George  Barlow 

. 10 

5 

8 

Henry  Lees 

. 63 

2 

3 

Jolm  HoweU 

. 1,723 

0 

0 

Launcelot  Burton 

. 100 

0 

0 

TTiomas  Hodgkinson  . 

. 349 

8 

9 

George  Hill,  Assignee  of  . 

. 90 

17 

6 

James  Newton  . 

. 100 

1 

7 

James  Andrews  . 

. 29 

6 

0 

Executors  of  William  Webb 

. 65 

9 

6 

Richard  M‘ Henry 

. 54 

0 

10 

Gallanty,  Brothers 

. 75 

7 

6 

George  Roduart 

. 45 

12 

10 

Madame  Theux 

. 79 

4 

2 

Antoinette  Valcaringhi 

. 44 

5 

0 

Joseph  Hallmarke  and  William  Mason  78 

12 

0 

G.  F.  Smith. 
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The  FIFTH  SCHEDULE  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Act ; 

CONTAINING 

The  Mortgages  and  Sums  of  Money  which  have  been  charged 
by  the  Lady  Harriet  Anne  Jane  Frances,  Countess  D’Orsay, 
upon  the  Estates  comprised  in  the  Second  and  Third  Sche- 
dules to  this  Act. 


1837.  May  11.  Mortgage  to  Miss  Emily  Rosalie 
Hamilton  Gardiner,  now  the  wife  of  Charles 
Whyte,  Esq.  . . . • . 

1839.  Mar.  30.  Mortgage  to  Simon  Jaques 
Rochard.  ....... 

1840  Mar.  25.  Ditto  to  Messrs.  Ilopkinson 
and  Co.  ....... 

1840.  Aug.  1.  Ditto  to  John  Williamson  Fulton  . 

1843.  April  24.  Ditto  to  John  March  Case  . 

1843.  Aug.  29.  Ditto  to  Matthew  Anderson 
1842.  Sept.  1.  Ditto  to  Richard  Philip  Tighe  . 

1844.  July  7.  Ditto  to  Joanna  Dowling  . 

1845.  July  17.  Ditto  to  Charles  Hopkinson 

Ditto  to  James  Fiddes 


J0  s.  d. 

5.500  0 
2,100  0 

2.500  0 
5,000  0 

1.500  0 
1,250  0 

434  0 
600  0 
700  0 
600  0 


G.  F.  Smith. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


No.  IX. — Page  146. 

RENTAL  OF  THE  BLESSINGTON  ESTATES.  FROM  THE  SCHEDULES 
OF  THE  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  THE 
ESTATES,  OF  18TH  JUNE,  1846. 

Estates  situate  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  in  the  manors  of 
Newtownstewart  and  Rash,  situate  in  the  Baronies  ofStrabane 
and  Omagh.  Quantity  in  English  acres,  30,221a.  1r.  8p. 
Present  rent  (1846),  £8265  16s.  3d. 

Estates  situate  in  the  Barony  of  Dungannon,  held  by  lease 
from  the  Crown.  Quantity  in  English  acres,  2053a.  1r.  32p. 

Present  rent  (1846),  £1066  15s.  Hd. 
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Estates  situate  in  the  county  and  the  city  of  Dublin  : — 

Part  1. — Comprising  the  Lordship  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey, 
and  Grange  of  Clonliffe,  and  other  parcels  of  ground,  situate 
in  the  county  and  the  city  of  Dublin,  held  under  lease. 
Present  rent,  £9730  12s.  6d. 

, Part  2. — Comprising  the  Lordship  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey, 
and  Grange  of  Clonliffe,  in  the  county  and  the  city  of  Dublin, 
let  to  yearly  tenants.  Present  rent,  £ 1 7 64  10s.  7 d. 

Part  3. — Comprising  Barrack  Street,  Tighe  Street,  George’s 
Quay,  Mercer’s  Dock,  Poolbeg  Street,  and  North  Strand,  the 
Lands  of  Glasmainogue,  and  a Leasehold  Interest.  Present 
rent,  £1827  15s.  Id. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  BLESSINGTON  ESTATES  RENTAL. 

All  the  Estates  situate  in  the  county  and  the  city  of 
Dublin  : — comprising  Parts  1,  2,  and  3.  Yearly  rent, 
£13,322  18s.  8d. 

Property  situate  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny.  Yearly  rent, 
£62  3s.  9d. 

Total  of  rental  of  all  the  properties,  including  the  Tyrone  es- 
tates above-mentioned,  in  1846,  estimated  at  £22,718  14s.  7d. 


No.  X. — Page  212. 

GORE  HOUSE. 

Gore  House  occupation  has  had  many  vicissitudes.  The 
predecessor  of  Wilberforce  was  a stingy,  money-scraping, 
government  contractor,  “ who  would  not  lay  out  a penny  to 
keep  his  gardens  ” in  order.  The  mammon-worshipper,  who 
meditated  in  those  neglected  grounds  on  the  delights  of  par- 
simony, was  succeeded  by  “ the  Saint,”  who  thus  spoke,  in  his 
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Diary,  of  his  perambulations  in  the  vicinity  of  his  new  resi- 
dence:— “Walked  from  Hyde  Park  Corner,  repeating  the 
119th  Psalm,  in  great  comfort,”  (the  Psalm  of  176  verses), 
and  who  thus  refers  to  the  house  itself : — “ We  are  just  one 
mile  from  the  turnpike  gate  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  . . . having 
about  three  acres  of  pleasure-ground  around  my  house,  or 
rather  behind  it,  and  several  old  trees,  walnut  and  mulberry, 
of  thick  foliage.  I can  sit  and  read  under  their  shade,  which 
I delight  in  doing,  with  as  much  admiration  of  the  beauties 
of  nature  (remembering  at  the  same  time  the  words  of  my 
favourite  poet,  ‘ Nature  is  but  a name  for  an  effect  whose 
cause  is  God,’)  as  if  I were  two  hundred  miles  from  the  great 
city.”* 

A new  meditator,  but  not  so  much  on  the  beauties  of  nature 
as  those  of  art  and  literature,  one  who  was  more  spirituelle 
in  salons  than  spiritual  in  Wilberforce’s  sense  of  the  word, 
“ the  gorgeous  Lady  Blessington,”  became  the  proprietor  of 
Gore  House.  Illustrated  annuals  and  fashionable  novels 
were  the  result  of  her  meditations  in  “those  pleasure  grounds” 
which  served  Wilberforce  for  solitudes,  for  meditations  on 
Psalms. 

Lady  Blessington  was  succeeded  by  Monsieur  Soycr. 
Another  species  of  composition  was  carried  on  at  Gore  House 
— sauces  constituted  the  chief  glory  of  it.  The  culinary  line 
had  replaced  the  literary  ; and  every  one,  during  the  Great 
Exhibition,  had  the  entree  of  those  salons,  once  so  celebrated 
for  intellectual  society,  who  had  a few  shillings  to  expend  on 
a dinner  a-la-mode.  The  glory  of  Soyer,  and  his  soups  and 
sauces,  passed  away  in  a short  time,  and  Gore  House  was 
turned  into  a temporary,  crow’ded  receptacle  of  ornamental 
cabinet  work,  and  studies  from  the  School  of  Art. 

A new  destination  is  now  about  to  be  given  to  Gore  House 
and  its  pleasure-grounds.  “ The  estate  purchased  by  the 
* Dickens’  Household  Words,  No.  178,  p.  690. 
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commissioners  for  the  site  and  grounds  of  the  new  National 
Gallery,  includes  those  just  described,  which  consists  of  about 
twenty  acres,  and  it  will  probably,  when  completed,  approach 
to  a hundred.” 


No.  XI. — Page  359. 

COUNT  d’oRS.AY  and  THE  PRINCE  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

The  intimate  relations  that  subsisted  between  the  present 
Emperor  of  the  French,  when  a refugee  and  a proscribed  con- 
spirator in  England,  and  the  Count  D’Orsay,  in  the  palmy 
days  of  his  London  fashionable  life,  may  render  a brief  notice 
of  the  family  and  fortimes  of  Louis  Napoleon  of  some  interest 
in  connection  with  a memoir  of  the  Count  D’Orsay. 

In  March,  1828,  Lady  Blessington  made  the  acquaintance, 
at  Rome,  of  Madame  Hortense,  ex-Queen  of  Holland — the 
Duchesse  de  St  Leu. 

Josephine  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie  had  two  children,  by  her 
first  marriage  with  General  Alexander  Vicomte  de  Beauhamais, 
who  was  guillotined  in  1794.  Of  the  two  children,  Prince 
Eugene,  the  subsequent  Viceroy  of  Italy,  and  later  Duke  of 
Leuchtenberg,  born  in  1781,  died  in  Munich  in  1824  ; the 
second,  Hortense — perhaps  the  only  being  whom  Napoleon 
could  be  said  to  have  truly  loved — was  married  to  the  brother 
of  Napoleon,  Louis,  King  of  Holland,  and  after  many  vicissi- 
tudes died  in  1838,  universally  loved  and  regretted.  This 
excellent  lady  was  highly  gifted  and  accomplished,  and  alike 
on  the  throne  and  in  private  life,  her  enlightenment,  varied 
talents,  and  benevolent  disposition,  shed  a lustre  around  her, 
and  rendered  her  at  once  the  most  fascinating  and  amiable  of 
women.  Her  marriage,  however,  was  an  unhappy  one ; she 
lived  apart  from  her  husband,  except  at  three  very  long  in- 
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tcrvals,  for  a very  short  term  on  each  occasion  of  a sort  of 
reconciliation,  that  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration. 
They  finally  separated  in  1807. 

Lady  Blessington,  while  residing,  in  Italy,  makes  frequent 
mention  of  this  illustrious  lady  in  her  letters. 

The  time,  she  says,  always  passed  away  rapidly,  and  most 
delightfully,  while  listening  to  her  conversation  and  hearing 
her  sing  those  charming  little  French  romances,  which  were 
written  and  composed  by  herself.  She  was  equally  fascinating 
in  her  manners  and  appearance,  though  not  beautiful.  She 
was  of  the  middle  stature,  slight  and  delicate,  and  well  formed  ; 
her  carriage  graceful,  and  of  imposing  deportment  and  ad- 
dress. Her  complexion  was  fair,  and  the  expression  of  her 
countenance  mild  and  pensive,  but  when  she  entered  into  con- 
versation her  features  were  full  of  life  and  vivacity  ; she  was 
quick  of  apprehension,  possessed  a clear  insight  into  charac- 
ter, and  regulated  her  conversation  and  bearing  towards  people 
in  society  by  the  opinions  she  formed,  and  usually  with  excel- 
lent judgment  and  good  sense.  She  was  highly  accomplished, 
a good  artist,  highly  skilled  in  drawing,  spoke  several  languages, 
was  well  versed  in  history  and  the  literature  of  various  coun- 
tries. But  for  more  than  all  her  accomplishments.  Lady  Bless- 
ington admired  the  ex-Queen  of  Holland  for  her  kindly 
disposition,  her  generous  and  noble  nature.  This  amiable 
woman  lived  much  in  Italy  in  her  latter  years. 

The  contrast  which  Lady  Blessington  drew  in  some  of  her 
letters,  between  the  ex-Queen  Hortense  and  the  ex-Queen  Ma- 
ria-Louisa,  was  not  very  favourable  to  the  latter. 

The  ex-Empress  Maria  Louisa,  Archduchess  of  Parma, 
formerly  wife  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  died  at  Parma,  De- 
cember 17,  1848,  aged  fifty-six.  In  1810,  when  this  Princess 
was  in  her  nineteenth  year,  she  became  the  bride  of  the  great 
soldier-sovereign  of  France,  Italy,  Holland,  and  Belgium. 
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The  scandalous  repudiation  of  the  generous-minded,  noble- 
hearted  Josephine,  never  appears  to  have  disturbed  the  apathy 
of  the  Austrian  princess.  Tour  years  of  imperial  grandeur 
shared  with  the  Emperor  of  France — the  tie  of  a child,  born 
to  her  in  that  period,  and  the  claims  of  that  child’s  father  on 
her  affection,  or  the  cold  feelings  even  of  duty,  were  matters 
of  no  consideration,  when  Napoleon’s  star  was  waning.  Maria- 
Louisa  sought  not  to  share  the  fortunes  of  her  husband  in 
the  mild  banishment  of  Elba.  She  left  her  son  a hostage  in 
the  hands  of  her  father — she  left  her  husband  a captive  in 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  to  entertain  his  fate  alone. 

The  body  of  the  Archduchess  Maria-Louisa  was  conveyed 
to  Vienna,  and  deposited  in  the  imperial  vault,  in  the  church 
of  the  Capuchins,  by  the  side  of  that  of  her  son,  the  Duke 
of  Reichstadt. 

She  died  without  honour,  dignity,  respect,  or  esteem. 

January  the  11th,  1838,  the  funeral  ceremonies  in  memory 
of  the  late  Duchesse  de  St.  Leu,  ex-Queen  of  Holland,  were 
performed  in  the  church  of  Reuil,  near  Paris,  with  great  mag- 
nificence and  solemnity.  Three  months  later,  in  April,  1838, 
the  Duke  de  St.  Leu,  ex-King  of  Holland,  was  married  in 
Florence  to  the  Signora  Strozzi.  The  church  of  Reuil  was 
crowded  to  overflowing.  Seats  were  occupied  by  the  Comtesse 
de  Lipona  (ex-Queen  of  Naples,  the  widow  of  Murat),  the 
Prince  of  Musignano  (son  of  Lucien  Bonaparte),  the  vene- 
rable Marquis  de  Beauhamais,  brother  to  the  first  husband  of 
Josephme,  General  Count  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie  (once  Gover- 
nor-General of  Frankfort),  cousin  to  Queen  Hortense,  and 
other  distinguished  persons.  A catafalque  was  raised  near 
the  tomb  of  the  deceased’s  mother,  the  Empress  Josephine, 
whose  statue  of  marble  was  covered  with  a black  veil.  The 
pall  was  borne  by  the  Marquis  de  Beauharnais  and  Count 
de  Tascher.  The  attendance  of  the  clergy  was  very  numerous, 
and  detachments  of  troops  of  the  line,  and  national  guards 
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of  Reui],  added  to  the  pomp  of  the  scene.  Many  of  the  per- 
sons involved  in  the  prosecution  for  the  attempt  at  Strasburg 
were  present.* 

Louis  Bonaparte,  ex-King  of  Holland,  latterly  bearing  the 
title  of  Count  of  St.  Leu,  the  reputed  father  of  the  present 
Emperor  of  the  French,  was  born  at  Ajacio,  in  1778.  He 
entered  the  French  army  at  an  early  age,  and  accompanied 
his  brother,  Napoleon,  to  Italy  and  Egypt.  He  was  aide- 
de-camp  to  Napoleon  when  the  latter,  seizing  a standard,  rushed 
upon  the  bridge  of  Areola,  on  which  occasion  Louis  placed 
himself  in  front  of  his  brother,  and  between  him  and  the 
fire  of  the  enemy.  From  that  period  he  was  employed  by  his 
brother  in  several  diplomatic  and  confidential  employments  of 
high  importance  to  Napoleon’s  interest  and  designs.  In  1802, 
he  married,  “ malgre  lui,”  Hortense  Fanny  de  Beauhamais, 
daughter  of  the  Empress  Josephine.  After  various  honours, 
dignities,  and  high  ofiices,  had  been  conferred  on  him,  in  1806, 
he  was  placed,  “ malgre  lui,”  on  the  throne  of  Holland,  by 
Napoleon.  In  1810,  he  abdicated  his  crowm  from  a sense 
of  duty  to  his  subjects,  refusing  to  be  the  tool  of  his  brother’s 
tyranny  in  respect  to  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  Dutch 
people.  Holland  became  then  united  to  the  empire.  Louis 
retired  to  Gratz,  in  Styria,  where  he  resided  for  three  years  in 
honourable  self-imposed  exile,  resisting  all  pecuniary  offers, 
an  apanage,  either  for  himself  or  his  children,  made  by  the 
Emperor  of  France. 

In  1813,  when  France  was  menaced  with  invasion,  he 
offered  his  services  to  the  Emperor,  by  whom  they  were  ac- 
cepted ; but  notwithstanding  their  acceptance,  having  pro- 
ceeded to  Switzerland,  he  remained  there  unemployed.  After 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  he  retired  to  the  Papal  States, 
and  there  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  literatiu’e  and  antiquarian 
pursuits.  He  published  several  works — a Novel,  Historic 

* The  Athennum,  Jan.  20,  1838. 
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Documents  on  Holland,  a Treatise  on  Versification,  an 
Opera,  a Tragedy,  a collection  of  Poems,  and  some  Comments 
on  Sir  W.  Scott’s  History  of  Napoleon.  He  died  at  Leghorn, 
the  23rd  June,  1846,  lea^^ng  a request  that  his  body  and 
that  of  his  son,  who  was  killed  at  Forli,  in  1831,  in  the  insur- 
rection of  Romagna,  might  be  taken  to  France,  and  buried 
at  St.  Leu,  near  Enghien,  with  the  remains  of  his  father 
and  his  first  son,  who  had  been  buried  there,  which  wish  was 
fulfilled  in  September,  1847,  with  great  pomp,  and  an  at- 
tendance (very  significant)  of  upwards  of  ten  thousand  per- 
sons from  Paris,  a distance  of  about  eighteen  miles  from  St. 
Leu,  and  five  hundred  of  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the  empire, 
wearing  the  uniforms  of  the  old  guard,  and  several  other 
corps,  brought  together  on  that  occasion  to  attend  the  funeral. 
Among  the  attendants  were  Jerome  Bonaparte,  ex-King  of 
Westphalia,  “ and  Doctor  Conneau,  the  friend  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  who  was  confined  in  Ham.”* 

The  third  son  of  Louis,  Bonaparte,  King  of  Holland, 
the  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte,  who  died  in  1831,  left  a 
widow,  the  Princess  Charlotte  Bonaparte,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  ex-King  of  Spain,  who  died  at  Florence  the 
3rd  of  March,  1839.  The  sister  of  this  most  amiable  and 
highly  accomplished  lady  married  Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
a son  of  the  Prince  de  Canino. 

In  March,  1828,  when  Lady  Blessington  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  ex-Queen  of  Holland,  her  second  son.  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  (now  Emperor  of  the  French),  then  living 
with  his  mother,  was  in  his  twentieth  year.  Lady  Blessing- 
ton  says  she  never  witnessed  a more  devoted  attachment  than 
subsisted  between  them.  “ He  is  a fine  high-spirited  youth,” 
she  observes  in  one  of  her  letters,  “ admirably  well  educated  and 
finely  accomplished,  uniting  to  the  gallant  bearing  of  a soldier 

* Annual  Register  for  1847,  p.  634. 
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all  the  politeness  of  a preux  chevalier  ; but  how  could  he  be 
otherwise,  brought  up  with  such  a mother  ? Prince  Louis 
Bonaparte  is  much  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  who  know 
him,  and  is  said  to  resemble  his  uncle,  the  Prince  Eugene 
Beauharnais,  no  less  in  person  than  in  mind  : possessing  his 
generous  nature,  personal  courage,  and  high  sense  of  honour.” 

Prince  Napoleon  Louis  was  born  in  Paris,  in  April,  1808.  In 
1831,  both  he  and  his  elder  brother  took  part  in  the  Italian  in- 
surrection, which  had  for  its  aim  the  establishment  of  a republic, 
and  the  downfall  of  the  Papal  government.  His  eldest  brother 
was  killed,  and  he  himself  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate. 
Five  years  later,  the  Prince  made  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
government  of  Louis  Phillipe — failed,  and  was  captured  at 
Strasbourg — was  pardoned  on  account  of  his  supposed  im- 
becility, and  conveyed  to  America.  He  wrote  a letter  extol- 
ling the  generosity  of  the  King,  and  his  gratitude  for  it.  Four 
years  had  not  elapsed  when  he  made  another  attempt  against 
Louis  Phillipe’s  throne  and  government.  The  6th  August, 
1 840,  he  made  a descent  on  Boulogne  w’ith  about  sixty  follow- 
ers disguised  as  French  soldiers,  and  very  much  the  worse  for 
excessive  tossing  the  previous  night,  fired  a single  shot  at  an 
officer,  wounded  another  person,  and  then  fled. 

The  fugitive  prince  was  taken,  tried  by  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  He  was 
confined  in  the  fortress  of  Ham  for  five  years,  and  finally 
escaped  from  it  disguised  as  a stone-mason,  and  sought  refuge 
in  England  in  1845.  During  his  captmty,  the  Prince  com- 
posed some-  works  that  manifested  sympathy  with  the  laboim- 
ing  classes  and  the  progress  of  industrial  pursuits. 

In  the  various  political  escapades  which  made  it  necessary 
for  the  Prince  to  seek  a refuge  in  England,  the  house  of  Lady 
Blessington — her  much-needed,  but  most  ill-requited  hospi- 
tabty — her  most  useful  influence  in  his  favour  with  the  persons 
of  the  first  importance  in  political  circles  and  in  the  govem- 
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ment — the  unfailing  friendshipof  Count  D’Orsay  — his  untiring 
exertions  for  the  prince  and  his  cause — in  the  press,  in  the 
clubs,  in  all  quarters  where  an  impression  was  to  be  made  for 
him — were  to  be  counted  on,  and  were  made  use  of  by  this 
refugee.  The  base  return  which  Louis  Napoleon  made  for 
these  generous  services  will  be  found  noticed  elsewhere  in  this 
work  ; and  in  the  minds  of  many,  his  ungrateful  and  ungracious 
conduct  to  D’Orsay  in  his  latter  days,  when  he  had  lost  fortune, 
friends,  health  and  spirits — will  appear  as  dark  a stain  on  his 
private  character  as  any  that  attaches  to  his  public  conduct, 
except  such  as  have  been  left  by  blood. 

In  February,  1848,  Louis  Phillipe’s  throne  was  swept  away, 
the  Republic  substituted  for  the  Monarchy  of  1830,  and  among 
the  foremost  to  hail  the  young  giant  of  democracy  was  the 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon.  In  the  following  September  he  was 
elected  a deputy,  took  his  seat  in  the  National  Assembly,  not 
without  much  distrust  of  his  intentions,  and  abundant  cause 
for  suspicion  in  his  speeches  and  public  communications. 

The  20th  December,  1 848,  the  Constituent  Assembly  of 
the  French  Republic  declared  Prince  Charles  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  duly  elected  President  of  the  Republic  from  that 
date  until  the  second  Sunday  in  May,  1852. 

On  that  momentous  occasion,  a solemn  oath  was  sworn 
with  all  due  solemnity  and  sacred  form  in  these  words : “ In 
THE  PRESENCE  OP  GoD  AND  BEFORE  THE  FRENCH  PEOPLE 
REPRESENTED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY,  I SWEAR  TO 
REMAIN  FAITHFUL  TO  THE  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC,  ONE  AND 
INDIVISIBLE,  AND  TO  FULFIL  ALL  THE  DUTIES  IMPOSED  ON 
ME  BY  THE  CONSTITUTION.” 

The  new  President,  not  content  with  the  oath  he  had  just 
taken,  added  to  it  a voluntary  declaration  of  fealty  to  the 
Republic  : he  addressed  the  Assembly,  and  the  last  sentence 
of  his  speech  was  to  this  effect : “ / shall  regard  as  the 
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enemies  of  the  country  all  who  seek  to  change,  by  illegal 
means,  that  which  entire  France  has  established" 

The  new  constitution  to  which  the  President  swore  fidelity, 
guaranteed  the  inviolability  of  the  persons  of  representatives 
of  the  people,  and  declared  it  to  be  high  treason  for  the 
President  to  abrogate,  annul,  or  suspend  the  privileges  and 
functions  of  the  National  Assembly.  In  three  years,  less  by 
three  weeks  or  thereabouts,  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1851, 
the  Prince  President  absolved  himself  from  his  oath,  dissolved 
the  Assembly  and  Council  of  State,  arrested  the  principal 
deputies,  substituted  a military  government,  administered  by 
himself,  for  that  of  the  Republie,  under  the  regime  of  a 
popular  representation. 

Two  day  slater,  the  Prince  President  at  the  Elys^e  pronounced 
these  decisive  words  to  General  Roquet : “ Q'uon  execute  mes 
orderes,"  to  put  an  end  to  all  hesitation  or  remonstrance  on 
the  part  of  his  generals ; and,  on  the  4th  of  December,  when 
barricades  began  to  be  thrown  up  in  some  parts  of  the  city, 
eight  hundred  people  were  butchered  by  his  orders,  in  cold 
blood,  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  by  the  troops  of  the  Republic, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  slain  were  persons  who  had 
taken  no  part  whatever  in  the  barricades,  while  a vast  number 
of  people  were  slaughtered  in  their  own  houses — old  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  were  indiscriminately  sabred  and 
shot  down. 

This  man-mystery,  the  depths  of  whose  duplicity  no 
CEdipus  has  yet  sounded,  is  a problem  even  to  those  who 
surround  him.  I watched  his  pale,  corpse-like,  imperturbable 
features,  not  many  months  since,  for  a period  of  three  hours. 
I saw  eighty  thousand  men  in  arms  pass  before  him,  and  I 
never  observed  a change  in  his  countenance,  or  an  expression 
in  his  look  which  would  enable  the  bystander  to  say  whether 
he  was  pleased  or  otherwise  at  the  stirring  scene  that  was 
passing  before  him,  on  the  very  spot  where  Louis  XVI. 
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was  put  to  death.  He  did  not  speak  to  those  around  him, 
except  at  very  long  intervals,  and  then  with  an  air  of  noncha- 
lance, of  ennui,  and  eternal  occupation  with  self : he  rarely 
spoke  a syllable  to  his  uncle,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  who  was  on 
horseback  somewhat  behind  him.  It  was  the  same  with  his  bril- 
liant staff.  All  orders  came  from  him — all  command  seemed 
centred  in  him.  He  gave  me  the  idea  of  a man  who  had  a 
perfect  reliance  on  himself,  and  a feehng  of  complete  control 
over  those  around  him.  But  there  was  a weary  look  about  him, 
an  aspect  of  excessive  watchfulness,  an  appearance  of  want  of 
sleep,  of  over-work,  of  over-indulgence  too,  that  gives  an  air 
of  exhaustion  to  face  and  form,  and  leaves  an  impression  on 
the  mind  of  a close  observer,  that  the  machine  of  the  body 
will  break  down  soon,  and  suddenly — or  the  mind  will  give 
way — under  the  pressure  of  pent-up  thoughts  and  energies 
eternally  in  action,  and  never  suffered  to  be  observed  or 
noticed  by  friends  or  followers. 

The  man  who  had  the  shrewdness  and  discretion  to  profit  by 
the  stupidity  of  democracy  when  in  power,  to  avoid  the  blunder 
of  associating  republicanism  with  hatred  to  priests  and  hos- 
tility to  religion,  who  had  the  good  sense  to  remember  that 
the  masses  of  the  people  believed  in  their  religion,  that  the 
sacerdotal  power  was  a great  element  of  influence  in  a state 
(I  do  not  say  who  had  any  sincere  regard  for  the  interests  of 
faith  or  morals,  or  the  ministers  of  religion),  it  is  in  vain  to 
represent  as  a “ vulgar,  common-place  personage,  puerile, 
theatrical,  and  vain,”  as  one  “ who  loves  finery,  trinkets, 
feathers,  embroidery,  spangles,  grand  words,  and  grand  titles 
— the  sounding,  the  glittering,  all  the  glass-ware  of  power.”* 

I should  be  more  disposed  to  regard  him  as  a man,  ori- 
ginally well-intentioned  and  well-disposed,  of  good  qualities, 
WTongly  directed  in  his  studies,  strongly  imbued  with  feelings 
of  veneration  for  his  imperial  uncle,  taught  to  conceal  them 
in  the  times  of  the  reverses  of  his  family ; in  his  tendeV  years, 
* Napoleon  le  Petit. 
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trained  to  dissimulation — who  had  grown  up  to  manhood, 
accustomed  to  silence,  secrecy,  and  self-communion — peu  de- 
monstratif,  an  ambitious,  moody  young  man,  with  a dash  of 
genius  in  the  composition  of  his  mind,  and  a tinge  of  super- 
stition in  his  credence  in  the  connection  of  his  fortune  with  the 
dispensations  of  divine  Providence,  that  give  a permanent  colour 
of  fatalism  to  his  opinions,  in  keeping  with  the  impulses  of 
an  immoderate  ambition,  which  may  have  perturbed  to  some 
extent  his  imagination. 

A man  whose  life  is  all  interior  (not  spiritually  so,  but  wholly 
worldly  minded),  who  lives  for  himself,  in  himself,  and  by  him- 
self, whether  in  a state  prison  or  on  a throne,  cannot  long 
remain  in  a state  of  mind  either  safe  for  himself  or  the 
confidence  that  others  may  place  in  his  stability  of  purpose, 
policy,  or  promises. 

The  author  of  “ Id^es  Napoliennes,”  of  a work  on  artillery, 
which  Victor  Hugo  even  acknowledges  “ well  compiled  of 
several  treatises,  written  either  in  prison  or  in  exile,  on  “ The 
Extinction  of  Pauperism,”  “The  Analysis  of  the  Sugar  Ques- 
tion,”— “ Historical  Fragments,”  “ Political  Reveries,”  cannot 
with  justice  be  called  “ a vulgar,  common-place  personage^ 
puerile,  theatrical,  and  vain.”  He  is  a man  of  considerable 
talent,  of  measureless  ambition,  and  of  no  moral  principles,  of 
one  fixed  idea — a belief  in  the  destiny  of  his  elevation  to  supreme 
power,  and  the  sufficiency  of  his  own  abilities  to  maintain  it 
— a fatalist  working  out  a destiny  that  is  desired  by  him — a 
projector  on  a grand  scale  of  plans  for  the  promotion  of  selfish 
objects,  wrapped  up  in  traditions  of  the  Empire  and  its  glory 
without  sympathies  with  other  men,  without  confidence  in 
any  man,  a speculator  on  the  meanness,  the  imbecility,  and 
sordid  dispositions  of  all  around  him,  silent,  self-sufficient, 
self-confident,  self-opiniated,  self-willed — in  the  words  to  me  of 
one  of  the  deepest  thinkers  and  closest  observers  of  France  : — 
“ A man  of  no  convictions  of  good  or  evil — all  wrapt  up  in 
self.” 
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Let  us  see  how  he  allows  himself  to  be  spoken  of  hy  an 
able  writer,  who  is  within  reach  of  his  commissaries  of 
police. 

The  following  is  the  character  of  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  as  drawn  by  M.  de  la  Gueronniere,  late 
editor  of  “ La  Presse,”  and  now  editor  of  the  “ Pays — 

“ Louis  Napoleon  is  a superior  man,  but  with  that  supe- 
riority which  conceals  itself  under  a doubtful  exterior.  His 
life  is  altogether  internal — his  words  do  not  indicate  his  in- 
spiration— his  gesture  does  not  shew  his  audacity — his  glance 
does  not  intimate  his  ardour — his  demeanour  does  not  reveal 
his  resolution.  All  his  moral  nature  is,  in  a certain  manner, 
kept  under  by  his  physical  nature.  He  thinks,  and  does  not 
discuss — he  decides,  and  does  not  deliberate — he  acts,  and 
does  not  make  much  movement — he  pronounces,  and  does  not 
assign  his  reasons.  His  best  friends  do  not  know  him — he 
commands  confidence,  and  never  seeks  it.  The  day  before  the 
expedition  to  Boulogne,  General  Montholon  had  promised  him 
to  follow  wherever  he  led.  Every  day  he  presides  in  silence 
at  his  Council  of  Ministers — he  listens  to  everything  that  is 
said,  speaks  but  little,  and  never  yields — with  a phrase,  brief 
and  clear  as  an  order  of  the  day,  he  decides  the  most  dis- 
puted questions.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  a Parliamentary 
Ministry  is  almost  impossible  by  his  side.  A Parliamentary 
Ministry  would  want  to  govern,  and  he  would  not  consent  to 
abdicate.  But  with  that  inflexibility  of  will  there  is  nothing 
abrupt  or  absolute  in  the  form.  Queen  Hortense  used  to  call 
him  the  mildly  obstinate ; and  that  judgment  of  the  mother 
is  completely  true.  Loms  Napoleon  Bonaparte  possesses  that 
goodness  of  heai’t  which  tempers  and  often  conceals  the 
workings  of  the  mind.  The  somewhat  English  stifihess  of 
his  person,  manners,  and  even  language,  disappears  under  an 
affability,  which,  with  him,  is  only  the  grace  of  sentiment. 
Many  are  deceived  by  that  appearance,  and  take  his  goodness 
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for  weakness,  and  his  affability  for  insincerity.  At  bottom  he 
is  completely  master  of  himself ; and  his  kindest  movements 
enter  into  his  actions  only  according  to  the  exact  measure  he 
has  determined  on.  Easily  roused,  he  cannot  soon  be  led 
away ; he  calculates  everything,  even  his  enthusiasm  and  his 
acts  of  audacity ; his  heart  is  the  only  vassal  of  his  head. 
Does  that  inflexible  judgment  constitute  an  active  will  ? I 
hesitate  not  to  reply,  no  ; and  it  is  here  that  I have  to  touch  on 
one  of  the  shades  the  most  essential  and  most  delicate  of  his 
character.  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  endowed  with  an  in- 
contestable power  of  resistance — of  vis  inertuB ; but  what  he 
wants,  in  the  very  highest  degree,  is  the  power  of  initiative. 
He  believes  too  much  that  the  empire  is  to  be,  and  is  apathetic. 
He  is  not  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  maxim  that  the  head 
of  a Government  is  bound  not  only  to  resist  the  impulse  of  the 
parties  which  desire  to  lead  him  away,  but  that  to  properly 
fulfil  all  his  mission  he  ought  to  have  an  impulse  of  his  own, 
to  march  firmly  forward,  and  to  make  himself  the  guide  of  the 
public  mind.  In  closely  examining  the  acts  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic  since  he  has  been  in  power,  we  perceive  that 
he  has  freed  himself  from  every  one,  but  led  no  one  after  him. 
It  would  seem  that  he  must  become  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  this  man  or  of  that.  But  he  has  served  no  ambi- 
tion, and  has  very  adroitly  withdrawn  from  all  the  conjoint 
responsibilities  which  impeded  or  constrained  him.  All  would 
have  been  exceedingly  well  if,  after  having  had  sufficient 
energy  to  achieve  his  personal  independence,  he  had  possessed 
sufficient  resources  to  constitute  his  political  importance,  and 
to  connect  his  individuality  with  a great  movement  of  opi- 
nion. It  is  that  which  he  has  not  done.  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  is  at  present  the  free  and  incontestable  head  of  the 
Government,  but  he  is  not  the  head  of  public  opinion ; he 
has,  without  doubt,  behind  him  many  reminiscences  which 
his  name  arouses,  much  enthusiasm  which  his  blood  produces. 
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many  sympathies  generated  by  his  character,  and  many  in- 
terests reassured  by  his  Government ; but  he  has  not  under 
his  hand  those  great  currents  of  opinion  which  men  of 
real  strength  produce  and  direct,  which  carry  their  fortune 
with  that  of  their  country.  Is  that  his  fault  ? I am  inclined 
to  think  it  is.” 

No.  XII. — Page  65. 

THEATRICAL  TASTES  OF  LORD  BLESSINGTON’s  FATHER. 

Lord  Blessington’s  passion  for  theatricals  was  an  hereditary 
. one.  His  father  had  his  private  theatricals  in  the  Phoenix 
Park,  when  he  filled  the  office  of  Ranger,  “The  Right 
Honourable  Luke  Gardiner,  Member  for  the  county  of  Dub- 
lin, and  Keeper  of  the  Phoenix  Park,  had  a great  love  for 
the  stage,  and  had  erected  a most  elegant  theatre  in  the  Park. 
Captain  Jephson’s  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  and  the  farce  of  the 
.Citizen,  were  thrice  performed  there  to  a most  brilliant  audi- 
dence,  in  January,  1778,  and  the  character  of  Macheth  was 
most  brilliantly  supported  by  Captain  Jephson.”  The  Cap- 
tain died  in  1803;  he  was  the  author  of  “The  Count  of 
Narbonne,”  “ Braganza,”  “ The  Campaign,”  an  opera ; “ Love 
and  War,”  “The  Conspiracy,”  “The  Servant  with  two  Masters,” 
“Two  Strings  to  your  Bow.” 

No.  XIII. — Page  24. 

DUEL  BETWEEN  MICHAEL  POWER,  ESQ.  AND  CAPTAIN 
KETTLEWELL. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  1806,  a duel  was  fought  near 
Two  Mile  Bridge,  in  the  vicinity  of  Clonmel,  between  a 
Lieutenant  Kettlewell  (now  Colonel  Kettlewell)  and  Michael 
Power,  Esq.,  the  eldest  son  of  Edmund  Power,  when,  after 
the  discharge  of  two  shots  each,  the  affair  was  amicably 
settled  by  the  interference  of  the  seconds.  Captain  Arm- 
strong, of  the  Artillery,  was  friend  to  Lieutenant  Kettlewell, 
and  Mr.  O’Connell,  of  Clonmel,  was  the  second  of  Mr. 
Power.* 

* The  Dublin  Evening  Post,  23  Sept.  1806. 
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No.  XIV. — Page  454. 

MACCARTHY  V.  WATSON. 

“ A REPORT  of  the  trial  which  took  place  at  the  Clonmel 
assizes,  for  the  county  Tipperary,  on  Thursday,  the  4th  of 
August,  1806,  wherein  Charles  McCarthy,  Esq.  was  plaintiff , 
and  Solomon  Watson,  banker  in  Clonmel,  was  defendant 
published  by  Graisbcrry  and  Campbell,  10  Back  Lane,  Dublin, 
1807,  was,  with  great  difficulty,  recently  procured  for  me.* 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  report  of  those  pro- 
ceedings. 

This  cause  was  brought  for  trial  at  the  Waterford  assizes^ 
in  the  spring  of  1806.  The  jury  having  differed,  a juror  was 
withdrawn  by  consent.  New  proceedings  were  adopted. 

The  venue  was  changed  to  the  coimty  of  Tipperary  on  the 
application  of  Mr.  Watson’s  counsel,  and  the  case  was  tried 
at  Clonmel,  the  14th  of  August,  1806,  by  a special  jury,  viz. 
Sir  John  Craven  Carden,  Sir  Thomas  Judkin  Fitzgerald,  John 
Palliser,  Samuel  Perry,  Thomas  Going,  Kingsmille  Pennefather, 
William  Armstrong,  William  Latham,  Thomas  Pennefather, 
John  Roe,  William  Nicholson,  and  George  Robins,  Esqrs. 

Counsellor  Driscol,  for  the  plaintiff,  stated  the  case.  His 
client,  Mr.  Charles  MacCarthy  at  the  instance  and  request  of 

* This  very  rare  report,  one  which  has  evidently  been  bought  up 
with  a view  to  its  suppression,  I have  only  received  from  J.  Luther, 
Esq.,  at  the  request  of  C.  Bianconi,  Esq.,  since  a preceding  note,  in 
reference  to  the  trial,  was  printed.  I am  indebted  on  the  present 
occasion,  as  well  as  on  former  occasions,  for  valuable  and  energetic 
aid  in  literary  researches  to  Charles  Bianconi,  and  also  to  John  Luther, 
Esq.  of  Clonmel ; and  I may  take  this  opportunity  likewise  of  re- 
turning thanks  fur  similar  services  to  Alderman  Hackett  of  the 
same  place,  and  to  R.  Purcell,  Esq.,  of  Roan  House,  county  Tip- 
perary. 
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Mr.  Watson,  had  advanced  a sum  of  £632,  the  amount  of  da- 
mages for  libel  and  eosts  incurred  in  1804  by  Edmund  Power* 
editor  of  the  Clonmel  Gazette,  at  the  suit  of  Colonel  Bag- 
well.  The  libels  for  which  Power  was  prosecuted,  had  been 
concocted  and  propagated  by  Watson,  and  were  printed  only 
on  Watson  promising  to  indemnify  Power  against  all  conse- 
quences. 

The  execution  for  the  damages  was  not  delivered  to  the 
Sheriff  till  1805.  Power,  accompanied  by  Mr.  MacCarthy, 
proceeded  to  Watson,  and  demanded  the  indemnification  pro- 
mised him.  Watson  made  some  objection,  on  the  ground  of 
committing  himself  if  the  money  was  paid  by  him,  but  sug- 
gested Mr.  MaeCarthy  drawing  a cheque  for  it  on  his  bank, 
where  he  had  funds,  and  engaged  to  make  good  the  amount 
to  MacCarthy.  The  cheque  was  drawn  by  the  latter  for  £632, 
and  Watson  was  apprised  by  MacCarthy,  a few  days  later,  of 
the  fact  by  a letter.  In  reply,  Watson  wrote  to  MacCarthy, 
repudiating  altogether  the  transaction  referred  to,  denied  all 
knowledge  of  it,  and  said  he  never  knew  of  any  money  trans- 
actions which  might  have  occurred  between  him  (MacCarthy) 
and  Mr.  Power.  The  present  action  was  the  result  of  this 
correspondence. 

Defendant  and  his  friends  now  began  to  vilify  the  character 
of  Power  “ as  one  of  the  greatest  villains  on  earth,”  and  a 
circumstance  occurred  which  had  been  taken  advantage  of  by 
them  to  effect  this  object.  Power  had  got  an  order  fi’om  the 
foreman  of  a grand  jury,  upon  the  county  treasurer  for  the 
amount  of  a presentment,  without  any  indorsement  on  the 
order,  but  with  the  avowed  purpose  and  direction  to  receive 
the  money  and  keep  it  for  him. 

Power,  having  occasion  to  pay  the  amount  of  an  execution 
against  him,  had  endorsed  the  man’s  name,  and  received  the 
money.  Upon  this,  Watson  had  Power  arrested  on  a charge  of 
forgery,  from  which  arrest,  however,  he  was  admitted  to  bail. 
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bills  were  sent  up  against  him  for  this  oflFence  at  the  next 
ensuing  assizes,  but  were  thrown  out. 

Pre\iously  to  the  former  trial  in  Waterford  of  this  case 
(MacCarthy  v.  Watson),  one  Reynolds,  who  had  been  a printer 
of  Power’s  at  the  time  of  publishing  the  libels,  made  an  affi- 
davit before  a magistrate,  that  Watson  was  not  the  author  of 
the  libels  on  Bagwell.  This  proceeding,  counsel  for  MacCar- 
thy said,  was  at  the  instigation  of  Watson. 

The  first  witness  examined  was  Edmund  Power. 

He  had  known  Solomon  Watson  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years.  Watson  frequently  came  to  his  house  at  the  time  of 
the  appearance  of  the  libels,  “ to  give  the  heads  of  them  ” to 
him  (Power).  He  published  them  at  Watson’s  instance,  on 
receiving  promise  of  indemnification.  Reynolds,  the  printer, 
used  to  be  present  when  Watson  furnished  the  materials, 
Reynolds  took  them  down  from  Watson’s  dietation.  Mr. 
Charles  MacCarthy  paid  the  amount  of  the  execution  for  the 
damages  and  costs  against  him  on  account  of  those  libels. 

He  (Power)  w'ent  on  the  4th  of  June,  1805,  with  Mac- 
Carthy to  Watson ; he  told  Watson  that  MacCarthy,  whom 
he  had  brought  in  order  to  be  present  at  their  conversation, 
was  a man  of  honour,  and  if  he  doubted  his  honour,  he  (Mac- 
Carthy) would  pledge  himself  on  oath  to  keep  their  conver- 
sation secret.  Watson,  addressing  MacCarthy,  said  no  one 
could  settle  that  business  so  well  as  he  could,  and  prevent  any 
suspicion  attaching  to  him  (Watson),  as  the  person  paying 
the  damages ; and  therefore  he  (MacCarthy)  would  be  so  good 
as  to  give  an  order  on  the  bank  for  the  amount,  and  he  (Wat- 
son) wovdd  give  an  engagement  in  writing,  if  he  doubted  his 
word,  that  he  would  repay  him  (MacCarthy)  in  a day  or  two. 
MacCarthy  said  he  would  take  Watson’s  word,  came  away 
with  him  (Power),  drew  a cheque  for  the  amount,  and  gave 
it  to  the  sheriff. 

Cross-examined  by  Attorney-General : 
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Witness  said — His  intimacy  with  MacCarthy  commenced 
about  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  but  not  a month,  before  the 
execution  had  been  laid  on.  He  did  not  consider  himself 
bound  to  repay  MacCarthy — he,  MacCarthy  had  executed  a 
release  to  him  for  the  £632.  Watson  was  at  first  apprehen- 
sive of  Reynolds,  the  printer,  but  he  swore  him  to  secresy  in 
his  (Power’s)  parlour.  He  had  not  mentioned  that  circum- 
stance at  the  former  trial  in  Waterford. 

He  (Power)  had  been  once  tried  for  an  assault,  and  wrong- 
fully found  guUty.  He  did  not  want  money  at  the  time  of 
the  trial  for  the  libel.  He  had  a family,  two  daughters  and  a 
son  grown  up,  and  a younger  son  and  a younger  daughter. 

He  had  at  the  present  time  (August,  1806)  a property  of 
four  hundred  a-year,  and  had  it  before  his  paper  stopped,  and 
at  that  time  there  was  £1400  due  to  him  on  it.  He  applied  to 
Watson  for  the  loan  of  money  to  fee  lawyers  in  the  libel  case- 
Watson  refused  to  lend  money  on  his  (Power’s)  own  note. 
He,  Power,  owed  Watson,  as  a banker,  money  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  damages  and  costs.  He  did  not  call  on  Wat- 
son to  indemnify  him  after  the  trial,  because  he  did  not  think 
Bagwell  would  press  for  payment.  But  Watson  in  the  interim 
issued  execution  against  him  for  the  amount  he  (Power)  owed 
the  bank. 

He  (witness)  was  now  very  intimate  with  MacCarthy ; that 
gentleman  was  not  domesticated  in  his  family,  but  was  there 
very  frequently ; had  been  much  abroad,  and  was  a gentleman 
of  fashion. 

George  Lidwell,  High  Sheriff,  examined : 

Said  he  recollects  being  in  Clonmel  immediately  previous 
to  the  trial  for  libel.  Power,  then  speaking  of  the  ensuing 
action,  said  Watson  had  agreed  to  indemnify  him  on  the  part 
of  all  the  Quakers  of  Clonmel.  Believed  Power  entitled  to 
credit  on  his  oath. 

Similar  evidence  as  to  the  promised  indemnification  by 
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Watson  was  given  by  Counsellor  O’Dwyer,  who  had  been 
advocate  for  Power  in  the  libel  case ; and  also  by  the  Hon. 
Capt.  I.  H.  Hutchinson. 

William  Duckett  (attorney)  examined  : 

Said  he  was  joint  attorney  of  Mr.  Power  with  Mr.  Hill,  in 
the  case  Bagwell  v.  Power.  While  preparing  the  briefs,  saw 
Watson  come  into  the  office  and  examine  the  draughts  more 
than  once.  He  was  the  only  person,  except  those  immediately 
concerned,  who  was  permitted  to  see  the  briefs.  He  was  con- 
sidered as  a friend  of  Power.  He  had  been  previously  told, 
he  thinks,  by  Power  that  Watson  was  the  author  of  those 
libels.  Watson  on  one  occasion  came  in,  and  gave  instructions, 
or  rather  assistance,  by  suggestions  in  making  out  evidence.  . 
He  suggested  summoning  as  witness  for  Power,  against  Bag- 
wed,  a Lieutenant  Garrett,  of  the  Tipperary  Militia,  who,  he 
said,  would  swear  that  he  raised  nearly  four  hundred  men, 
under  a stipulation  that  he  was  to  enlist  the  men  as  cheap  as 
he  could,  charging  government  the  full  bounty  allowed  for 
recruits,  and  that  he  and  Colonel  Bagwell  were  to  divide  the 
savings.  The  effect  of  Garratt’s  evidence,  however,  on  the 
trial  was  to  serve  Bagwell  rather  than  Power. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Power  examined : Said  she  is  the  wife  of  Ed- 
mund Power:  remembers  the  action  for  libel,  met  Watson 
shortly  after,  and  had  a conversation  with  him.  Watson 
came  to  the  house ; she  received  him  very  coolly.  They  spoke 
about  the  execution  being  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  for  the 
damages.  She  spoke  of  interceding  with  Mrs.  Bagwell  for 
her  husband.  Watson  advised  her  not  to  do  so.  Bagwell 
must  be  spoken  to  alone  by  him  and  his  friends,  and  they 
must  come  upon  him  unawares,  for  he  was  as  cute  as  a fox, 
but  they  would  soften  him,  for  he  was  a soft  man  after  alL 
Watson  told  her,  before  the  trial,  Bagwell  cried  down  salt  tears, 
and  said  that  he  had  fought  three  duels,  but  nothing  ever 
touched  him  so  much  as  that  affair.  But  when  he  found 
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there  were  only  three  witnesses  to  be  brought  against  him,  he 
became  greatly  relieved,  as  be  said  he  eould  buy  them  oft'. 
She  had  spoken  to  \^'^atson  one  day,  when  these  publications 
were  going  on,  and  when  Ned  Power  was  out,  against  the 
attacks  on  Colonel  Bagwell ; she  did  not  wish  him  to  be 
meddled  with,  he  was  a man  of  too  much  consequence  ; and 
in  gratitude  alone  she  wished  to  avoid  ofiPending  him,  as 
Colonel  Bagwell  had  lately  very  much  served  one  of  her 
family. 

Miss  Ellen  Power,  examined,  said  ; 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Edmond  Power,  saw  Watson  with 
Reynolds  very  often  at  her  father’s  house,  and  together,  at  the 
time  of  the  publications  against  Colonel  Bagwell.  It  w'as 
very  lately  the  intimacy  took  place  between  Mr,  MacCarthy 
and  her  father.  Mr.  MacCarthy  was  an  agreeable,  pleasant 
man.  • 

In  reply  to  the  question.  Was  he  not  often  at  evening  parties 
at  her  father’s  house,  with  the  bovs  and  girls?  Witness  an- 
swered.  Yes. 

Was  he  not  a goodnatured  man?  Witness  answered,  I 
think  he  is ; at  least,  he  showed  himself  so,  to  Mr.  Watson. 

On  examination  by  Sir  T.  Judkin  Fitzgerald,  witness  said 
she  knew  none  of  the  compositions  referred  to  — believed 
Mr,  Watson  did.  Saw  him  one  day  take  out  a paper,  and  rub- 
bing his  hands,  he  said,  “ This  is  the  best  of  all.”  “ The  Patriot 
and  the  Soldier !”  and  subsequent  to  that  the  publication  of 
the  libel  signed  “ Contrastor  ” appeared  ; the  words  w’ere  used 
on  entering  the  door,  and  the  place  is  a thoroughfare ; her 
father  looked  up  at  her,  and  shook  his  head  at  her.  On  her 
coming  down,  her  father  met  her,  and  asked  her  what  she 
heard,  and  she  told  him. 

Witness  being  asked  by  Sir  T.  Judkin  Fitzgerald — Then 
why  did  your  father  not  bring  you  to  Waterford?  replied;  I 
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suppose  he  forgot  It.  She  never  heard  from  her  father  that 
Watson  was  to  indemnify  him. 

Thomas  MacCarthy,  Esq.  examined : Said,  he  was  the 
brother  of  Charles  MacCarthy,  Esq.,  and  was  with  him  at 
the  Globe  Hotel,  in  Clonmel,  in  June,  1805 ; met  Edmond 
Power  there  one  day  after  dinner.  He  knew  Power  at  that 
time  ; his  brother  did  not ; spoke  to  Power  of  the  execution. 
Power  said  he  had  been  to  Watson  that  morning,  and  hoped 
the  matter  would  be  settled.  Hq,  Thomas  MacCarthy,  had 
advised  Power  to  have  a friend  present  when  he  next  commu- 
nicated with  Watson,  and  had  suggested  his  brother  being 
that  person,  having  a suspicion  of  Watson’s  insincerity. 

On  cross  examination  .witness  said  his  brother  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  frequently  at  Power’s  ; was  there  on  a friendly, 
not  on  a familiar  footing.  Witness  had  met  them  last  year 
at  the  watering  place  of  Tramore.  His  brother  Charles  had 
spent  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  in  the  Imperial  service ; he 
had  moved  in  the  best  society  on  the  continent,  and  had  been 
engaged,  like  other  men  of  fashion,  in  play,  and  had  won 
and  lost  large  sums  at  billiards.  He  had  heard  his  brother 
lent  Mr.  John  Denniss  money,  many  years  ago,  in  England, 
when  in  deep  distress ; had  won  money  from  him  since  at  bil- 
liards, for  which  he  had  passed  securities  ; he  had  now  refused 
to  pay,  being  a gambling  transaction. 

He  thought  his  brother  would  as  soon  poison  him  (witness) 
as  bring  an  unjust  claim  against  another. 

R.  Butler  H.  Lowe,  Esq.  examined. 

He  knew  Charles  MacCarthy  many  years,  and  believes  him 
as  little  capable  as  any  man  in  the  world,  of  making  an  un- 
just claim,  and  thinks  no  inducement  in  the  world  could 
bring  him  to  resort  to  peijury. 

William  Minchm,  Esq.  examined,  gave  similar  testimony. 

Here  the  case  for  the  plaintiff  closed. 
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The  court  adjourned  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  a late  hour, 
to  the  next  day. 

Friday,  15th  August,  1806.  The  court  met  pursuant  to 
adjournment. 

The  Attorney-General,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  C.  Plunkett, 
stated  the  case  for  defendant. 

The  question  was  one  formally  and  nominally  for  the  re- 
covery of  £G32,  but  virtually  one  that  involved  the  fame  and 
character  of  the  defendant.  If  a verdict  should  be  found  against 
him,  SolomonWatson,  that  verdict  would,  and  must,  stamp  him 
with  eternal  infamy.  Watson,  at  the  turn  of  sixty,  knowing  the 
world,  does  not  send  to  Power’s  newspaper  an  anonymous  letter, 
of  which  no  second  person  on  earth  could  know  the  author ; he 
a good  husband,  a fond  father,  a mild  relative,  an  honest  friend, 
a moral  man  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  makes  an  unne- 
cessary exposure  of  his  malignity,  against  one  who  believed 
him  to  be  a bosom  friend.  He,  Watson,  is  represented  as 
saying  of  a particularly  libellous  article  ; “ it  was  the  best  of 
all,” — that  in  which  the  words  occurred — “ What  say  the 
Patriot  and  Soldier  ‘d’”  If  Watson  could  be  such  a fool  as  to 
make  such  a proclamation.  Providence  at  the  same  time  that 
it  robbed  him  of  his  honesty,  had  deprived  him  of  his  senses. 
It  was,  however,  a painful  task,  but  it  was  a necessary  duty, 
to  call  upon  the  jury  to  say,  that  a fair  face  and  an  artless 
manner  could  cover  a mind  capable  of  flippingly  violating 
the  biws  of  God  and  man.  It  led  to  the  reflection,  that  when 
ruin  of  fame  and  fortune  arrives,  which  penalty  Providence  has 
allotted  to  persons  for  misconduct  and  vice,  the  visitation  of 
the  offence  was  not  confined  to  the  offender,  hut  spread  itself 
among  his  nearest  and  dearest  connections ; and  the  best  and 
kindliest  dispositions  are  pressed  into  the  service,  and  involved 
in  the  consequences  of  guilt  and  infamy.  When  Miss  Power 
was  pressed  on  the  inconsistency  of  selecting  two  words  in 
the  middle  of  the  production,  she  said,  “ Oh,  no,  gentlemen, 
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that  is  the  beginning  of  the  libel.”  The  jury  would  see  the 
part  of  the  libel  set  forth  in  the  first  part  of  the  declaration, 
and  of  course,  though  in  the  middle  of  the  publication,  when 
every  one  took  part  in  the  publicity  of  the  transaction,  these 
words  were  the  common  topic  of  conversation,  and  the 
daughter,  whom  you  must  consider  as  knowing  nothing  of 
the  business,  was  brought  forward  to  tell  a ready-made  tale, 
and  fastening  on  two  or  three  w’ords,  she  spoke  as  if  the 
name  of  the  production  was  “ The  Patriot  and  the  Soldier.” 
This  young,  volatile,  beautiful,  and  giddy  girl,  tells  you  that 
she  learns  this  at  the  beginning.  Did  she  tell  it  to  her  mo- 
ther ? cleai'ly  not ; for  the  mother,  when  she  went  to  Colonel 
Bagwell  to  solicit  recompense  of  his  claims,  did  not  know 
that  Watson  was  the  author,  and  she,  Mi.ss  Power,  knowing 
that  Bagwell  would  abandon  the  prosecution  on  giving  up  the 
author,  and  knowing  that  Watson  was  the  author,  and  having 
heard  the  declaration  of  Watson,  never  appealed  to  her  mo- 
ther to  give  up  the  author.  Why,  this  miraculous  behaviour 
betrays  a sedateness  of  intellect  fitting  her  to  become  prime 
minister  to  the  potentate  in  the  world  most  requiring  secrecy. 
At  the  trial  in  Waterford,  where  her  father  and  mother  went 
to  give  evidence,  she,  who  could  prove  the  authorship  of  the 
libel  and  the  proclamation  of  its  title  by  the  guilty  culprit, 
never  appeared  there,  and  never  was  heard  of  in  the  cause, 
until  that  second  desperate  effort  on  the  credulity  of  a jury. 
The  jury  would  consider  these  matters  as  an  assortment  of 
circumstances  so  irregular,  that  in  a romance  he,  the  Attorney- 
General,  would  blame  the  author  for  combining  things  so 
discordant. 

The  jury  were  told  of  Watson  going  into  the  office  of 
Power’s  solicitors  during  the  prosecution  for  the  libel,  and 
looking  at  the  briefs  on  the  table.  The  opinion  that  he,  the 
Attorney-General,  formed  of  Watson  was  this;  that  he  was 
a very  curious,  gossiping  kind  of  man,  fair  in  his  dealings, 
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honest  in  his  engagements,  but  intermeddling,  and,  as  it  was 
observed  by  one  of  the  solicitors,  taking  up  every  brief  that 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  cackling  over  it,  and  thrusting  his 
nose  into  every  business  that  did  not  concern  him  ; and  he, 
the  Attorney-General,  candidly  owned  he  did  not  think  that 
he,  Watson,  shewed  that  resentment  that  his  friendship  for 
Colonel  Bagwell  should  have  made  him  feel  at  such  a system 
of  slander....!  suspect  Solomon  Watson  did  not  think  this 
article  ill  written,  and  I candidly  aver  to  you  that  I cannot 
say  anything  in  praise  of  a man  who  can  relish  a pleasure  in 
a malignant  libel  against  a friend.  But  the  question  was  not 
whether  he  was  indignant  at  the  libel,  and  incensed  at  the 
libeller,  but  whether  he  was  the  author  or  instigator  of  the  libel  ? 
The  jury,  in  fine,  were  called  on  to  decide  between  characters ; 
they  had  to  consider  the  antecedents  of  Solomon  Watson,  and 
their  incompatibility  with  the  sudden  adoption  of  the  trade  of  a 
libeller : and  likewise  the  peculiarities  and  refinement  of  a 
gentleman  of  fashion,  like  Captain  MacCarthy,  brought  up 
in  courts  and  camps,  whose  intellect  had  been  sharpened  in 
the  frozen  climate  of  the  north,  and  bis  morality  mellowed 
in  the  kindlier  regions  of  the  south.  They  had  to  consider 
the  interest  inspired  by  that  gentleman’s  acquaintance,  though 
very  short,  with  the  family  of  Power.  The  Jury  w'ould  see 
the  father  was  a jocose,  hospitable,  dashing,  and  probably, 
what  is  called  in  the  world,  an  honest  fellow  ; the  mother  a 
good-humoured,  good-natured,  pleasant  woman.  The  gay 
and  gaudy  tulip  that  had  been  presented  to  them  could  not 
have  escaped  observation ; but  flow’ers  of  that  description 
might  be,  and  were  very  often,  obtained  at  a price  much  too 
high.  A great  deal  of  similar  invective,  unwjirranted  and  un- 
warrantable, was  indulged  in  by  Mr.  Watson’s  counsel.] 

First  witness  for  defendant,  James  Reynolds,  printer,  ex- 
amined. 

Witness  said  : He  was  the  conducting  printer  of  Mr.  Power, 
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when  editor  of  the  Clonmel  Gazette.  lie  recollected  the 
several  libels  prosecuted  by  Colonel  Bagwell ; Mr.  Watson 
was  neither  the  author  nor  corrector  of  them.  None  of  the 
facts  mentioned  in  those  libels  ever  came  directly  from  Wat- 
son ; never  was  sworn  to  secrecy  respecting  them  by  Watson. 
He  knew  the  author  of  them : a man  of  moderate  talents. 
He  did  not  part  amicably  with  Power.  He  was  falsely  ac- 
cused, after  he  had  left  Power’s  employment,  of  breaking  open 
a lock,  that  of  the  printing-office  door.  The  house  was  a 
thoroughfare  to  many  people.  None  of  Power’s  property, 
not  so  much  as  a sheet  of  paper,  was  removed  by  him.  He 
never  received  any  pecuniary  consideration  from  Watson  for 
his  evidence.  His  expenses  from  Waterford  to  Clonmel 
alone  were  paid.  Had  no  intercourse  with  Watson,  till  he 
saw  him  in  Waterford.  Knew  Miss  Power ; she  was  a very 
young  girl  when  those  articles  were  written.*  He  never  knew 
anything  of  her  to  her  disadvantage.  He  knew  Mrs.  Power 
pretty  well.  He  never  thought  ill  of  her  at  any  time.  He 
believed,  since  the  trial  at  Waterford,  Power  was  not  to  be 
believed  on  his  oath.  He  thought  the  same  now  as  to  Mrs. 
Power,  since  her  testimony  at  Waterford. 

Witness  was  asked  his  opinion  of  the  credibility  of  Miss 
Power  on  her  oath.  He  said, 

“ When  I knew  her  in  Clonmel,  my  opinion  was  certainly 
to  her  advantage,  and  I have  heard  nothing  to  alter  it  now.” 

Witness  knew  Edmund  Dwyer — says  he  is  a bad  man. 
He  did  not  recollect  saying  in  Waterford  that  Dwyer  was  a 
good  man ; his  expression  was,  when  asked  if  he  thought 
Dwyer  would  be  guilty  of  perjury, — “ Not  yet.”  He,  witness, 
had  changed  his  opinion  since  that  trial.  He  had  told 
Dwyer  who  the  author  of  the  libels  was.f  The  witness,  on 

♦They  were  written  in  1S03;  she  was  then  hardly  thirteen  years  of 
age.— R.  R.  M. 

f There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  the  witness,  .Tames  Reynolds, 
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examination  by  Sir  T.  J.  Fitzgerald,  was  pressed  to  name  the 
author. 

Colonel  Bagwell,  who  was  in  court,  engaged,  if  the  author 
was  named,  not  to  prosecute  him ; whereupon  Reynolds  said, 
“ I was  the  author.”  He  had  received  some  information,  on 
which  he  acted  in  one  of  the  articles,  from  persons  of  the 
names  of  Hogan,  Murphy,  and  Mangles. 

Richard  Sparrow,  Esq.  examined. 

Said  he  knew  Watson  as  long  as  he  can  remember  ; does 
not  believe  if  he  undertook  to  indemnify  Power,  he  would  de- 
cline doing  so.  Watson  was  a very  wealthy  man ; derived 
part  of  his  wealth  from  a Mr.  White.  Through  Colonel 
Bagwell’s  influence,  he,  Watson,  got  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  and  Crown.  He  was  of  the  people  called  Quakers. 
He  is  now  a Protestant  of  the  Established  Church,  and  is 
pretty  regular  in  his  attendance  at  church.  He  went  to  the 
Quakers’  meetings  for  three  or  four  years  after  getting  the 
appointment  of  Clerk  of  the  Peace.  On  the  remonstrance  of 
the  society,  as  to  the  incompatibility  of  his  tenure  of  office 
with  their  tenets,  he  resigned  that  office.  He,  witness,  did 
not  consider  it  compatible  with  Quakers’  tenets  to  keep  arms, 
yet  knew  that  Watson  kept  them  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion, 
and  was  obliged  to  use  them  for  his  defence  while  living  in 
the  country. 

Colonel  Bagwell  examined. 

Said  he  intimately  knew  Watson  three  or  four  and  twenty 
years.  Had  spoken  to  Watson,  in  1805,  about  those  libels, 
and  said  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  (Watson)  to  excul- 
pate himself,  and  that  if  he  (witness)  were  in  his  place,  he 
would  give  £1000  to  Reynolds,  to  give  up  the  author.  He 
believed  Watson  utterly  incapable  of  the  baseness  ascribed  to 

was  the  author  of  the  libels ; and  that  some  of  the  facts  contained  in 
them  had  in  conversation  been  given  to  Power  by  Watson,  and  had 
been  communicated  to  Reynolds  by  Power. — R.  R.  M. 
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him.  Watson  had  complained  to  him  (witness)  of  many  acts 
done  in  the  collection  of  tolls,  which  the  Corporation  highly 
disapproved  of,  and  which  were  corrected.  As  to  Power’s  cir- 
cumstances, matters  had  come  to  his  knowledge  the  winter 
before  last,  which  shewed  that  he  was  an  extremely  distressed 
man.  He  did  not  think  Mr.  MaeCarthy  capable  of  extort- 
ing a sum  of  £632,  though  he  did  not  know  him  personally, 
hut  could  not  think  any  gentleman  of  honour  capable  of  such 
an  act.  He  had  heard  Reynolds  was  a man  of  good  character, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  purchased  by  a sum  of  £1000. 

Dean  Bagwell  examined. 

Said  Watson  came  to  him  with  a letter  from  Charles  Mac- 
Carthy,  dated  4th  of  June,  for  his  advice.  Watson  informed 
witness  of  Power  and  MaeCarthy  having  been  at  his  house, 
and  from  circumstances  that  occurred,  he  strongly  suspected 
a combination  was  formed  to  implicate  him  in  the  liabilities 
of  Power.  Witness  recommended  him  to  write  the  letter, 
which  he  addressed  to  MaeCarthy ; on  cross-examination 
said  MaeCarthy  had  got  warm  and  angry,  and  said  that  he 
would  pay  the  money,  for  reasons  of  his  own ; and  that  he 
had  an  utter  abhorrence  and  detestation  of  Colonel  Bagwell 
and  his  whole  family,  because  the  father  of  Colonel  Bagwell 
had  been  the  cause  of  hanging  Shechy,*  and  had  offered,  the 
night  before  Sheehy’s  execution,  to  procure  him  his  pardon, 
provided  he  would  turn  informer  against  the  persons  named 
on  a list,  at  the  he^d  of  which  was  MaeCarthy ’s  father. 

Mr.  Burrowes,  as  counsel  for  the  defendant,  spoke  to  evi- 
dence, and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Hoare  at  considerable  length. 
In  summing  up  the  merits  of  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff,  Mr.  Hoare  said  : 

Mr.  Power  was  a gentleman  of  high  descent,  independent 

♦ Query:  the  priest,  Father  Nicholas,  or  Edmund  Sbeehy,  the 
father  of  Mrs.  Power?  for  both  were  hanged,  in  consequence  of  the 
measures  taken  for  that  end  by  old  John  Eagwell. — 11.  It.  M. 
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in  property  — honoured  with  the  commission  of  the  Peace 
for  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Waterford — of  a character 
irreproachable  in  every  respect  but  one,  and  in  this  one  only 
reproachable  because  of  its  contact  with  the  impurity  of 
Watson. 

He  appealed  to  the  jury,  whether  Power’s  testimony  was 
not,  throughout,  clear,  consistent,  and  manly ; and  this  after 
as  severe  a scrutiny  as  ever  witness  endured,  in  the  longest 
and  most  trying  examination  he  had  ever  witnessed.  He 
swore  positively  to  the  share  Watson  had  in  the  manufacture 
and  publication  of  the  libel.  Watson’s  visits  and  closetings 
with  Power  and  Reynolds,  during  the  periods  of  the  publica- 
tion, were  accurately  described  by  Mrs.  Power  and  her  daugh- 
ter. And  yet  the  modest  deportment  of  that  respectable  ma- 
tron, the  innocence  and  integrity  that  marked  her  clear,  con- 
sistent testimony,  and  her  conduct  in  the  transactions  which 
she  deposed  to,  did  oot  prevent  her  escaping  a little  gently  in- 
sinuated animadversion  from  the  counsel  of  the  defendant, 
suggested,  it  must  be  presumed,  by  Mr.  Solomon  Watson 
himself.  Did  the  defendant  suppose  that  his  cause  was  to  be 
benefited,  by  shewing  the  jury  that  he  still  delighted  in  the 
trade  of  defamation?  that  neither  venerable  age  nor  artless 
youth  could,  even  in  the  face  of  the  court,  be  protected  from 
his  rancour  ? Did  he  flatter  himself  that  unfounded  insinua- 
tions, thrown  out  with  as  little  regard  to  decency  as  to  truth, 
would  recommend  himself  or  his  cause  to  such  a jury  ? and  that 
their  verdict  could  be  insured  by  no  other  means  than  the  un- 
manly attempt,  the  scandalous  endeavour,  the  diabolical  eflFort, 
to  blacken  with  his  breath  the  purity  of  unsullied  innocence, 
to  visit  with  contumely  that  which  should  be  cherished  by  airs 
from  Heaven,  to  wither  the  dearest  object  of  man’s  care  and 
protection,  the  tenderest  of  all  flowers — female  reputation  ? 
If  he  so  thinks,  he  deceives  himself — the  truth  is  not  in  him. 
O ! shame  to  manhood ; can  he  be  a man  ? O ! disgrace  to 
VOL.  I.  K X 
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Ireland ; can  he  be  an  Irishman  ? Base  in  his  meditated 
fraud  upon  the  plaintiff ; biiser  in  his  information  against  his 
host  friend  ; basest  of  all,  in  his  disgusting  aspersions  upon 
the  loveliest  and  the  most  respeetable  of-  the  softer  sex. 

Hear  this  wariest,  and  at  another  time  weakest  of  mankind, 
speak  by  the  admission  of  his  counsel,  and  by  the  mouths  of 
his  witnesses  for  himself,  and  he  will  use  an  intelligible  and 
unsophisticated  language.  . . . Hear  the  last  speech  and 
dying  words  of  this  trader  in  discount  and  defamation — as 
his  learned  and  eloquent  advoeate  bewailed  the  fate  of  his 
client,  anticipating  your  cruel  verdict.  Will  it  be  deemed  too 
presumptuous  of  the  plaintiff’s  advocate,  to  add  a little  to  what 
his  learned  friend  began  ? 

Here  lies  IVatson, 

Who  perished  by  the  breath  of  Power ; 

and  many  other  witnesses,  who  disclosed,  to  a just  judge  and 
an  honest  jury  the  not  vulgar  baseness,  though  more  than 
common  turpitude,  of  his  manifold  iniquities.  He  was  dis- 
missed with  the  ignominious  sentence  he  deserved,  and  this 
he  survived  many  years,  his  heart  being  alike  dead  to  virtue 
and  insensible  to  shame.* 

The  judge,  in  summing  up  the  evidence,  said,  in  every  view 
of  this  mysterious  case  there  were  difficulties  to  be  met  with 
— and  the  verdict  in  the  case  to  be  decided  by  the  jury 
was  one  which  involved  the  guilt  and  baseness  of  one  or  other 
of  the  parties  to  this  suit.  If  the  plaintiff’s  case  could  be 
established,  the  defendant  must,  be  a designing  knave — a slan- 
derer of  his  friend.  Colonel  Bagwell  — and  intentionally  a 
swindler  of  Mr.  MacCarthy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  should 

♦ Solomon  Watson  survived  this  violent  and  virulent  denunciation 
many  years.  He  died  largely  engaged  in  banking  concerns,  and  in  the 
possession  of  wealth,  and  a fair  reputation.  R.  R.  M. 
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appear  that  MacCarthy  and  Power  had  conspired  to  defraud 
the  defendant — then  peijury  and  fraud  must  be  inevitably  fas- 
tened alike  on.  the  plaintiff  and  Power. 

The  jury,  after  a long  and  protracted  deliberation,  brought 
in  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  damages  £316:  2s.  6d.  (the  exact 
half  of  the  amount  sought). 


END  OP  VOL.  I. 
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